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DRAVIDIC FORMS FOR ‘BETEL-LEAF.’ 


BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m,a., b.l., 

Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam, 

The leaf of the betel {Chavica betle or Pifer beile in botani- 
cal parlance) is used as a masticatory all over South Asia (India, 
Ceylon, Indo-China and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago 
generally). It is found to thrive in a wild state in Java, and 
presumably therefore in the opinion of botanists it was originally 
a native of the Eastern Archipelago. Yet throughout India the 
use of the betel-leaf as a masticatory in conjuction with areca-nut 
and cunnam has become a part of social amenities and even 
attained a certain degree of importance in Hindu religious cere- 
monies. These facts led Prof. Przyluski of Paris to inquire 
into the etymology of the Indo-Aryan term tdnibul. 
As a result of close investigation, he has shown that this word 
which has no cognates in Indo-European or I ndo- Iranian, is a 
loan-word from the word-stock of the Austric peoples with 
whom the Indo-Aryans came in contact on the mainland of India, 
and among whom the betel-leaf was already a popular favourite 
as a masticatory ingredient. According to Prof. Przyluski, 
tdmbUl in Indo-Aryan is a form borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations, from an Austric compound word formed of the prefix 
tarn and the base b{a)lu. The radical by itself is found in 
modified shapes used with the meaning ‘ betel' even to-day in 
many of the Austric dialects. 

The other Indo-Aryan form pan (used in Hindi, Bengali, 
etc.) is structurally native in Indo-Aryan, being derivable from 
parm (leaf) ; but its present semantic content, restricted to 
the idea of betel-leaf is, according to Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, a 
prossemic development in Indo-Aryan, obviously induced by the 
south Asiatic custom of using the betel-leaf as a masticatory. 

Prof. Chatterjee has also shown (Vide “ Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian", page 18 ; and “ Bhasatatver Bhumika,” page 18) 
that Bengali bdrui and bSroj [the former of which occurs as 
V~1 
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b&rayi-pada (the name of village) in a thirteenth centuij 
copper-plate grant] contain the base bar which is probably v 
variant of the Austric I'adical bal (betel). Old Bengali tiibol ant 
modern Bengali iamli have of course to be considered a: 
being derived from the common Indo-Avyan borrowing. 

The use of the betel-leaf in Dravidiun India is as universa 
as m Indo-Aryatj Imlia. Among the ' higher ' castes it has alway 
had a semi-religious impoitance and eveiywheie it denote 
* m.ihg.il.i,' ‘ kalyana ' and good-will generally. Except amon 
the svesteruised English-eduealed classes, the use ot the betel 
Iciif has even to-tlay a great importance in otdin.uy social lif< 
Among the masses (to whichever leligious creed they maj’ belong 
it answers to the same put pose that is iuUilletl by tea in Chin 
The iollowing phrasi-s bearing <‘csemic signitications are illu; 
trative of the impoit.uiee attached to the use ol beti'l in Soul 
India : — 

'I'auui piH'itrilai-vaii tal the of'fei ot bete 

leat) signiiies geneiMlly the olferiug ol an auspieiou, wek'on 
inr a mat riage p.u'ty t /. Sanskrit tti.^fin'it-fdnthuliiiti. 

Malayalam I'cttiia kodukkugn means in certain contexts ‘ 
form a Iricntlship.' 

M.dayalam veltila kirif^pikkujitt signiiies similarly in soi 
conte.xts ‘ to cause a rupture ot unity ot Irieudly relations.' 

'ruin tuuxira' iinpini nu'ans * to make peace’. 

The extraordinary imj>or(auee attached to t!u‘ betel-leaf 
over Dravidiun India raises the que.stion whether the Dravidi 
words for < fakel ' were native in Dravitlian <tr ImiiMuiug-. as 
hido-Ai V.in Special '.igniti.im e attaches to this <iin slioii in vi 
ot the postulate recently usule by Prof. I’rzyluski and others t 
the Dravidians and the Austiics might have livetl in close e 
tact lor large periods of tune in pic--Ai'..ui liulia. It is not o 
possilile f)Ut even probable tfiat the iutimafe eoni.iet between 
Dravidians atu! the Austrics on the mainland ot India r<-sul 
m tfu- exi huu'.e or wonlsfrom one l.ueMia.t;t -'uoui) to the otl 
I fiave idreutly ti ied to sliow elsewheie that some kiiui 
lel.itionship may have exishxl lietween tin: Dravidie forms 
‘cheek’, ‘ poue-!'t .ui.tlc*,' etc. ami Austrie words lienotmg fl 
jdeas. It IS not possible in all cases of such Diavido Am 

word-coiu-spoiuhuiees, to determine which gi<iup is the lei 

and which the borrowei } but with the materi.ils at tnu <iisp 
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and with the criteria (limited as they are) available for us, it is 
possible (and necessary too) to outline perspectives which mav 
be useful for further research. 

While in the case of word-correspondences between Austric 
and Indo-Aryan a number of definite tests^ could be applied in 
order to demonstrate the foreign origin of Indo-Aryan bor- 
rowings, all these tests are not available for Dravidian. In these 
Dravido-Austric parallelisms, therefore, we have to make what 
use we can of the tests available for us and indicate how far the 
Dravidian forms when confronted with ancient Dr. bases may 
have been native and whether at all a structural and semantic 
connection could be postulated between the Dravidian forms on 
the one hand and the Austric forms on the other, on the basis of 
collateral considerations such as historical possibilities and 
linguistic analysis. The question of the lender and the borrower 
might in any case still remain open in a large number of in- 
stances owing to our imperfect knowledge of the conditions in 
which Dravido-Austric contacts may have developed. 

The object of this article is only to envisage the problem 
raised by Dr. words for * betel-leaf' and to consider, bv the 
application of such tests as are available for us, if the Dravidian 
words denoting ' betel ' are native or not in Dr. 

Dr. forms for betel. 

The following are the forms used for ‘ betel-leaf ’ in the 
different Dravidian dialects : — 

(1) The tests applicable in the case of Indo-Aryan are the 
following: — 

(a) If the words under reference showing structural and seman- 
tic identity with Austric forms have no cognates in Indo-European and 
Indo-Iranian, the question of borrowing definitely crops up. (i) If, 
further, the ideas denoted by the lA words are unique features of the 
habitat of the Austric peoples, additional strength is afforded to the 
theory of borrowing. (,c) If still further it could be shown by an 
analysis of Austric forms that the lA words under reference correspond 
to the secondary or derivative forms of Austric (as in the case of lA 
tSinib^lam, as Prof. Przyluski has shown), the question of lA words 
being borrowings from Austric becomes a likelihood. 

So far as Dravidian is concerned the tests (a) and (3) are practi- 
cally not available. We have also to remember that the habitat, customs, 
etc. of the Austric-speaking peoples and the Dravidians might have 
shared common features in a very ancient past. 
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'PaiTiil : vettrilai, collnqiiial vettilai, velltlni, nicUilai, tiraya!, 
tdtnhulant. 

Malayalani : rcttila, idnihuhr/n, iiimbalant. 

Kannucla : beludile, /dinhfihiin. 

Tnjii: bticrtra’, tdmhnla 
'rflu^«u; tdjiuihipdkii, Ulmhfila 
Cicnuji: bir-aki 
Kuvi : tdinlii 
Kunikh: pan 

and anu>ii^j the above are bonouiti^s from 
Indrv-Aryan. 'Felugu fdtnnltipfikti is a compoutid of tanicda (a 
moclified .ulapl.iiion thrfuij^h Prakrf of Sanskiil idtttbtlht) and 
fdku which is probably native Dravidian. 

Tamil vel-l’-ihii (white <'r shinin^f leaf) and (tender 

le.if — nu'I is probalily a tadbhuva from Sanskrit dirdii) are 
charai'teristieally e\piessi\e terms, tlesciipfive of certain eonspi- 
cnons features (»f the leaf. Kannada bi'lniitb' should be allied to 
*rannl rfllUtn. Old ’r.innl is another <'\pi <■ native 

word tor 'betel’ which appaientlv refers (as its base Hr to 'turn' 
implies) t<t the in e^uiai ly climbinj* nature of the plant. C/. in this 
connection the old 'ramit word sij»nifyinj4 ' pepper-vine’. 

All the itther words given above apju'ar to be related. They 
are all t'onipouiuls coJistituted of a second r omponent mt'aning 
d<‘al' ami a first constituent nx-anin;; 'beti'l'. All these e.xisf <mly 
as <dmpi aind birins; ua- have to note that the tirst component 
by itself does not exist sep.n .itel's with the .signification 'heter. 

Phoni'iif tisptrtH oj I hr Jim f i oinponc’itl, 

'riie {>honetic variations in the structuiar of the first compo- 
nents vrit-f bdi(, etc,, ate all characteristically Dravidian. 

Old 'I’anhl /ir (with the alveolar ft) a[>peais in the modern 
colloquial as dental // as a general I ul<‘, CJ. kdtint, ktidtt (wind), 
etc. 

Old 'I'aniil dr rcgulaiiy appears as alveolar H (after dropp- 
ing r) m Malay:i|am. 

-ti - of 'ruin is the palatalised resultant of the oiiginal con- 
sonant grouj) //. cl. 'rujii be drierl) with 'ruiiiil rothu 

with the same iiKMuiu!;. 

Initial v- of Tamil corresponds ;;< u< i ally to h- of Kannada 
and Tufa. 
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The second component. 

So far as the second components meaning ‘leaf are con- 
cerned, all of them except -aki in the Gondi form are derived 
from a common base. Tamil ilai shows the characteristic Tamil 
ending -ai to which Kannada -e and Tnlu -cv correspond, r- of 
Tulu ira: corresponds to -I- of other southern deatects, as in Tulu 
kdrit (leg) beside Tamil-Kannada kal (leg), Tulu paru (teeth) 
beside Tamil-Kannada palln (tooth), etc. 

In Gondi bir-aki, the first component appears to be allied to 
Santali bir (jungle). So far as the second component is con- 
cerned, it is certainly native Dr., since we have Kui dku, (leaf), 
M.ilayajam nka, Kannada age, Tulu agcv, Telugu dhi, Kurukh 
akhitd (sprout, shoot). 

It we were to seek tor the derivation of dkit, dki in 
Dravidian itself, it may be tiaced to ag- (to grow) found in 
Kannada and related to Dravidian dg (to be produced) f. etc. 

There is little doubt that the first and the second constituents 
of 

7)etlrtlai 
h actii'd' 
veitilai 

are related. So far as the second constituent is concerned, we 
have seen already that it is native Dravidian. 

The question we have next to take up is whether the base on 
which the lirst components have been formed is native Dravidian 
or not. We shall merely indicate here certain perspectives along 
which explanations may be sought for. Preliminarily, we may 
note hero the significant fact that there is no word in Dravidian 
allied to the first constituent cf vetirilai, etc., and existing in an 
uncompotindcd state, with the meaning, ‘betel’. We shall, there- 
fore, have to reconstruct the probable base on which veiir-, bacc- 
etc. may have been formed, and then on the one hand examine 
the structtiral and semantic affinities of this base to other Dra- 
vidian bases, and on the other its probable relationship to Austric 

forms. 

Rccansiructicn of the probable Dr. base. 

(i) It is a characteristic phenomenon of Tamil phonology 
that alveolar or ‘cerebral’ r appears, in accented positions and 
under the assimilative influence of other sounds, as Ur {ti being 
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alveolar). tU', therefore, of vetir- may be traced to a base with 
final alveolar r or cerebral r. As for the initial sound, opinion 
differ as to whether v or b is original, though I myself ar 
inclined to regard v as the original. The included vowel appear 
as -e- in Tamil, and as -a- in Tulu. Without enterin 
for the present into the question as to what the origins 
character of the vowel may have been, we may her 

content ourselves with recognising that v^r or b—r reveal 

e e 

itself as the base. 

(li; Alternatively, the base may be sought for along 
different path also. Ur (with the long alveolar it) of Tami 
appears usually as the assimilative resultant of l+t also, as i 
viitru, the past tense base formed the vil (to sell) and the pa; 
affix ill. If we consider tir of veitrtlai to have been produce^ 

thus, the base would emerge as or b—l. 

e e 

Resemblance of this base to Austria forms. 

The Austria forms given by Prof. Przyluski in his lists ar 
the following: 

balu inluv 1 

boloii malua „ . . , , , 

, y Basic type balu or malu. 

blu melu \ 

frill mill j 

Now, whichever of the two reconstructed Dr. base-groups 

b — y or b^-l tnay have been the real basis o 

e ’ e e e 

which the Dravidian words have been formed, a comparison c 
these bases and the Austric forms does reveal a certain structun 
correspondence between the initial bilabials and the liquids. 

Is this resemblance fortuitous ? An intimate structun 
parallelism such as is evident here, can be affirmed to be ac 
cidental, only when we are in a position to establish that tf 
Austric base on the one hand and the Dravidian base on tf 
other could be traced on the one side and on the other to moi 
elementary radicals which have no relationship, either structun 
or semantic, to each other. In the absence of such conclush 
proof, the question of relationship between the Austric and tl 
Dravidian forms cannot be summarily dismissed as being entire 
unlikely. 
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The Austric radical. 

Is it possible to trace the bases on the one side and on the 
other to more elementary radicals by discussing affiliations ? 
Prof. Przyluski has tried to connect the type b( 9 )ln or in{ 9 )lu 
with the Austric verbal root muU ntua, ‘to roll up' (Vide ‘Pre- 
Aryan and Pre-Dravidian," page 18), but one does not feel that 
his attempt has been adequate or conclusive on the semantic side 

Are the bases of the Dravidtan forms native ? 

We shall take up the group : v^r, b^r first. Is it pos- 

sible to relate these to any other known native Dravidian base ? 

{a) Gundert in his Dictionary explains vettrilai as being 
composed of ver (mere) and tlai (leaf). Phonetically, this 
explanation is quite satisfactory, since the cerebral r can give 
rise to ttr in Tamil and since other similar formations like 
Tamil vettrurai (mere word), and Mai. vettan (poor man) etc. in 
which ver with the meaning ‘devoid of', ‘mere' etc. do exist. 
It is tl)e semantic derivation that creates difficulty. Why 
should the betel-leaf have been considered as the ‘mere 
leaf'? It may of course have been considered ‘the leaf par 
excellence’ in view of its being a universal favourite as the essen- 
tial component of the people's masticatory; and the ancient 
Dravidians — who, it may be observed here, denominated plants 
through very suggestive and expressive names (vide below) may 
have associated with this favourite leaf a kind of affective feeling 
of admiration and called it the ‘mere leaf'. Nevertheless, 
Gundert’s suggestion strikes us as rather naive and unconvincing, 
(6) Another possible suggestion is that the base ver may be 
connected with ver (root).^ ver-ilai would then suggest the 


1. That ver appears to have been associated conspicuously with 
the naming of plants will be clear from the following Tamil names of 
plants : — 

vir-kadalai or ‘ root-gram ’ ‘ ground-nut ’ which term appropriately 
describes the way in which the fruits bury themselves like roots under 
the ground. 

vetii-v'er or vilal-v'er, ‘ Andropogan muricatum ’ has roots valued 
for its stimulant properties. 

Ginger or ‘Zingiber officianalis ’ has, besides the usual name inji 
also an expressive term vir-kombu (sprout of root) to denote it. The 
rhizomes of ginger are suggestively described by this terin. 
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scaiicit'nt nature of the phuit itself an<i the appe.uaiice <tl fli 
leaves at the nodes from which roofs a'so ajtpeai. IN/ssihly th- 
climbin^ stem may also h.ive lu-en mistaken u.r a of lon 

(as in the ease ol the 'j^round-mit’ li uif called js t > 

Semantically, llu'refore, if is pi . aM. fc i-nniu'ci st, 
mcaninjf ‘root’ with veth thiu 

Bnt there exist dif’liculfies on the phonct ic oi stiiu final ade 
In flu' hrst place, it tnay he ohst-i ved that the piodnetiou of 
in j^enitiv'al t'ontexfs m I'amiJ is associated' inoic with/’ thai 
with ;• which is flu* final sound in the modmn Imin . n fu-i.if 
It may, however, he said m answci to this ohicction ihal post 
dental and alveolar r'* mav liave alfi mated \\ifh icicica! > (ai n 
Tamil kar, kfirti) and that both the alvcolai and the (.tithia 
conhl Iiave sulh-red the chaiii^e to ift is an ancient pel tod a* 
some rare extant in.tanees would Icsfitv, A,i;ani \vh it appeal-, a- 
a posl-dtmlal r m vrr may vet v ucl! have been alveolar at ai 
ancient peiiod as is sne^'esteil hv the I'ase tioin whii li r* t am 
other words have ht en jiioihieetl. 

Another tlilficulfy IS in ie^ai<! to the len^^th o| the vowf 1 
TtV iis it appears to-day has a lonj^ vowel, whih- ri tit , i-te. appi, at 

vi'r kut-iu (roof .stump) is llu- uaiiK- p.iven tor a kind of si'.l. j o, .i,l 
eaeuminate urn.ss with plenty of lihoms root.s. 

/'?■/ </w (that wtiicli ha.s roots) demine. Ill • i.e.sii ,d f aiitil vvh.n e 
ordinarily known as sr»ii'u oi 'eoloea.sia aouii’. 

A^aiti, tile oi plant with /e*</ //<(•. i.itkius is des 

erihcid merely as ,■ rr. 

1. Tiiat die I havidian.s eould th'.si I ilic plains evpressivc'Iy wouhl 
he clear from the above ami also tioin instame.s like the followmj; 

(well Muellinj;) *I femidi-simis nidii us' vvith aiomalii loots, 

A'a/Zad/ ‘easurina’ ‘ wfiat iitove.s with Ifie wind ’ 

‘tob.ieco’ or ‘ .smoke leaf.' 

A’a/'ap/M (dark) for ‘poppy' 

Ktln/mi (that wftieh iriitafes), ‘'f'laj'in iiivolm i.ifa' whiih posses 
se.s stintiin^t liairs all nvei its surfaee, 

I aiuil Xv/w/Z/v/ wan/, Mai. X' ////// X‘X'«/ //, ',\bois jiiee.itorni.s' po.sses* 
intt small, coloured roiitul .seeds. 

mui uklu, 'Kiythiina iiuliea’ haviiijt piu kies m .ilmml.tmr, 

. / //A my pafiei oii .Viveol.ti t%ii iii the JtuHeiin of ihc fXiviuK 
Vaumi Rescareli 1 nstiluti*", \'al. 1. 

.i, f'oi a <li,s( ussion of the tliheietu vaiieiu s of / ui ! trav adam. 
if. my liajier on l)i. / soumis in Hf,(.)., .Man la. I'< (i. 
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to have a short vowel. This objection also mighf ^ answered 
by the fact that just as Tamil short vowels appear iigs (derivatives 
the basal parts of which, when they stand alone, m^^^sbow long 
vowels (as in tier, nettri; vegu, vekkai etc.), the vowefiifi'the com- 
pound vettrilai also may have appeared as short. Cf. also' Tulu 
berkce (roots) which has a short radical vowel. 

These are, however, only probabilities and in the absence 
especially of any extant compound in which the first component 
vettr- unequivocally means 'root', it would be hazardous to draw 
definitive conclusions about vettr- of vettrilai being related 
to the word ver meaning ‘root'. 

If now we take up the other probable base /, b-4 

c s 

and attempt to relate it to native Dravidian bases, only vague 
suggestions are possible. We shall find ourselves here on much 
shakier ground than with the reconstructed (Dr. bases with final 
r or -r). 

Conclusion. 

We shall now sum up what this discussion has disclosed: — 
{a) While the second components of the native Dravidian 
forms for ‘betel-leaf’ are native, the probable bases on which the 
first components have been formed show a certain structural 
correspondence to the Austric words. 

(6) Our attempts to establish the native character of these 
probable bases have not enabled us to form definite conclusions, 
though we have been led to envisage certain probabilities. 


1 . It would be interesting to consider if the other dialects offer 
us any help in this direction. 

‘Root’ is denoted in Gondi by sir. The first portion of b\r-aki is 
contained in blr-oh (jungle bush), bxr with the meaning ‘jungle’ ‘forest ’ 
is a common Santali word and is probably native in that Indian Austric 
dinlect. If Gondi btr of blr-akt is a borrowing from Santali, it may 
have nothing to do with Dr. v'er at all. 

To Kurukh barar (pendulous roots of banyan or ‘Ficus bengalen- 
sis’), Kurukh bar a (banyan) is probably allied. Kurukh barot, barai 
denote climbing plants. Kurukh bara (banyan) resembles the first word 
in Santali bare dare (banyan), and probably and may be I A in origin, 
(cf. Kurukh bara ‘ much ’ ‘ many,’ borrowed from I A.). Whether 
indeed the other Kurukh words have anything to do with Dr. blr 
(root), the one catmot say. 

V— 2 
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(c) The question of the relationship of the Dravidian 
words for ‘betel’ and the Austric forms has therefore to remain 
open. Further researches into Dravido-Austric contacts can 
alone help us in arriving at satisfactory conclusions. 



AMARAKHANDANA OF SRI HARSA 


BY 

T. R, CHINTAMANI, M.A., 

Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit} University of Madras, 

The Amarakhandana, the text of which accompanies this 
short paper, is attributed to Sri Harsa in the colophon. Who this 
Sri Harsa is, I have not been able to determine as yet. But 
it seems certain that he is not identical either with the author 
of the Ratnavali etc. or with the author of the Naisadha and 
other works. The present author quotes from recent writers and 
hence the conclusion stated above. 

Two manuscript copies of this work are known so far. One 
belongs to the Adyar Library and the other to the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. Both are in palm leaf and in the 
Telugu script. Both copies are full of scriptorial errors and the 
worst part of it is, that both agree in the mistakes. The differ- 
ences in the reading I not have noted in the foot-notes for they 
are negligible. The text as printed below is full of mistakes and 
therefore only tentative. The main reason that induced me to 
publish such an incorrect text is the historico-literary importance 
of the work. The work purports to be an unfavourable review 
of the Amarakosa of Amarasimha. Whether the criticisms are 
sound or otherwise, I do not intend discussing in this paper. 
But I propose to draw attention to the numerous authors and 
works quoted therein and make only such comments on them 
as are absolutely necessary. 

The following authors are referred to in the course of the 
work: — 


Ajaya 

7. Kesava 

Cakravarti 

8. Kesavabhatte 

Gadadhara 

9. Ko. Laksibhattacarya 

Govardhana 

10. Lokak§ibha^ta 

Govindapada 

11. Mahendracarya 

Hemacandra 

12. Mahesvara DIksita 
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13. Parthasarathimisra 

14. Parvatavardhana 

1 5. Purvacaryah 

16. Rabhasa 

17. Sanghabhatacarya 

18. Sudarsanacarya 


19. Siidarsanacaryabhattacarya 

20. Sudarsanamisra 

21. Vajrakhadgabhattacarya 

22. Vardhana 

23. Visvaprakasikakara 


The following works are referred to: — 

1. Balabhagavata 14. ^abdacandrika 

2. Baskalabhasya 15. Sabdacintamani 

3. Candrika 16. Sabdamimariisa 

4. Kosaratna 17. Sabdanusasana 

5. Manjari 18. Sabdaratna 

6. Manjusa 19. Sabdarupamimamsa 

7. Mani 20. Sabdasabdarthacintamani 

8. Mucukundabhasyavivarana 21. ^abdasabdarthamanjari 

9. Nanarthacandrika 22. Sabdasabdarthamafijusa 

10. Nanarthasikhamani 23. Saradatilakabhasyavivara- 

11. Paryayaratnamala na 

12. Paryayarnava 24. Vaijayantl. 

13. Sabarabhasyavyakhya 


Among the authors referred to above, some are already 
familiar to us, but many are new. The following are worthy of 
our attention, on account of the fact that they are otherwise 
unknown to us: — 


Cakravarit. 

From the reference to Cakravarti on page 21, we are led 
to think that he is a lexicographer. But the name of bis lexicon 
is yet to be found out. 

Gadddhara. 

Tt IS not known whether this Gadadhara is the same as 
the famous Naiyayika. He is here referred to as the author of 
a commentary on the Sabarabhasya. 


Govardhana. 

This Govardhana is a lexicographer. His lexicon is called 
Mani. Govardhana is referred to in other places also as a lexico- 
grapher. 

Govindapada. 

There are two references to Govindapada and both the 
references point to the fact that he ought to have composed some 
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rk on lexicography. The name of the work is however not 
en. 


fava. 

The only reference to Kesava is found on page 17. I have 
been able to trace this quotation either to the Nanartharna- 
ahksepa of Kesavasvamin or the Kalpadrukosa of Kesava. 

Ldksibhattacdrya. 

This person is referred to as the author of a lexicon by name 
ndrika. Even the name of the author is not quite clear, for 
re are one oi two letters missing between Ko. and La. I am 
at present aware of any manuscript of the Candrika of this 
known author. 

kaksibhatia. 

Lokaksibhatta is again an unknown lexicographer. A 
station from the work of this author is found on page 26. 

hendrdcdrya. 

There are two references to Mahendracarya in this work, 
e former of the two references informs us that Mahendracarya 
he author of a work called Mui.uktindabhasyavvvarana. The 
ond reference may be to the same work or to a different one. 

hesvara Dtksita. 

The reference to Mahesvara Diksita is in connection with the 
labhagavata — a Kavya, of which he is made out to be the 
hor. 

rthasdrathimisra. 

This Parthasarathimisra need not be confounded with the 
hor of the Sastradipika. He is here the author of a lexicon 
name Sabdacmtamani. 

yvatavardhana. 

A work called Sabdanusasana is here ascribed to the author- 
p of Parvatavardhana. So far as our knowledge goes at pre- 
t, we do not know of any person of this name as the author 
a Sabdanusasana. It is possible that the scribe has made a 
stake for Harsavardhana. 
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Sanghahhatacaryn. 

Sanj^habhatacrirya was tli<‘ (caclK-i «>t this .<» j Harsa, 
author of the Aniarakhaia.lana. lit- is iu'rt’ rcft'rrfd t<t as ( 

author of a work callt’cl S.ii ad.it ilaKal ili.i a\ i\ iti .lua, 

Sttdars<i7iucS.rytt. 

We find this author as a lexu'Oj^i aplu i 
Suilin\^ati<i('ary<ihlutttiu <>> v. i. 

Ttiis author has to his a work t ailed Mahjari- 

Icxicon. 

Sudatsatutmtsyit. 

H(* too seems to have been a lexif -i^i aphei . 

V(ijrnkh,i<Ii^tt!ditttUu at vo. 

Ht‘ wiote a lexicon t ailed Sahd.iiatna. 

Viirdhtuinniii. 

Vaitlhaman.i was the aiitfioi .it the S ah. t e nj- tunniaTii'..u 

The fttlhnvin|4, amtmji the wmks noted, aie woithv tij .itt 
tion:--“ 

miahh(!giivat<i. See Maln svaia Diksita. 
fidskalti /i/n'/v V. 

Evidently this ts some < • nan- of it % on the HhAsk 
Sathhitii of the R]i»'Veda. We tin n«tf know whose hhasya 
refcrrctl to herein. 

Candrikd. See Ko. Laksdihaf t.n at\ a, 

Ko^arttitui. 

The ttame itsr'H is sujiK^^stive of the eonlrtits. The attt 
is unknown. 

Mnfljtiri. See Stuiat sanaearsal.haH.u .“us a. 

Mafxjiisu. 

We do Jjof know whethei thiH a ♦ onfracted name of 
Sahdasabdai f haiiia ti 5 le a oi .t different w**ik allnjj;ethei'. 

Mttnt. See (tovardhaua. 

.\tn( jikiindithJtds-'^i, <o ;• /. 


S«T \f di'U'dj a< arva. 
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Nandrihacandrika. 

This is a lexicon of synonyms of unknown authorship. 
Ndndrthasikhdmanu 

This is another lexicon of synonyms of unknown authorship. 

Parydyaratnamdld 
and 

Parydydrnava. 

The former of these two works belongs to Mahesvaramisra 
and the latter to Nilakanthamisra. Only manuscript copies of 
these works are available. 

Sdbarabhdsyavydkhyd. See Gadadhara. 

Sabdacandrikd. See Govindapada. 

Sabdactntdmani. 

On page 20, the author says that the work was composed by 
his father and on page 23 the name of the author of the Sabda- 
cintamani appears as Parthasarathimisra. It would not be 
therefore too much to infer that Parthasarathimisra was the 
father of this Sri Harsa. 

Sabdamlmdmsd. 

From the way in which the ^abdamlmathsa is referred to 
here, we are led to think that it is the work of Ajaya. We know 
that Ajaya has written the Nanarthasahgraha. Whether the 
present work is only another name of that work or whether it is 
dififerent we cannot say. 

There are two other references to the Sabdanusasana and 
one of them is certainly not Parvatavardhana’s. About the other, 
we do not know at present. 

Sabdaratna. See Vajrakhadgabhattacarya. There are 6 refer- 
ences to this work. Evidently it is a lexicon. 

S ahdarupannmdfhsd. See Vardhanacarya. 
Sabda^abddrthacinidmani. 

This is a lexicon of unknown authorship. There are two 
references to this work here. 

Sabda^abddrihmnanjaru 

This too is a lexicon of unknown authorship. 
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Sabdasabdarthamanjusa. 

Hamviramisraraja is the author of this work. MS. copies 
of this work are available. 

Sahddnusdsatta. See Parvatavardhana. 
Saraddidakabhasyavivarana. See Sahghabhatacarya. 

Thus we see that in this short pamphlet a number of authors 
and works are quoted. Many of the works are not available at 
present. This is the only reason that induced me to publish 
this much defective text of the Amarakhandana. 


u II 


[?] rrq-qr- 

[?] ^PcT??T^?T- 

^Tt; II 


^55?nq 5T-«7;c=^?rT tocr 

I ^ [?] ST II 

qqr qr 




“i?T ^:SrqT: 


‘‘5^ ^t^rqr fft^r qrqjqr^JT; | 

qic#; to: 


qq =q ^qiRq q'?:qmqjq; I 




II” 
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“PIcTT%»fi^I%fer5r; |f^ 1 Cf^ 

cT5r I cTff^ [?] 5TR^f%cTf^ ^foSqT^Wcn JT^ft^SR^ 

3f?irl:qcqsra%: i f% *q i^ril^q'tqr'qr snrqqra; 

cTsrrq [?] i q =q qr^c^q jrf^i^qr^f^ qr^qq:; 

cRqif%q[%qcqra^, ^RRqnrrqra; i 

fl% *Tt^ %^T^5035r:’» 

3[^^3 ^ srfqqrf^ci^ 5q%iq%^ I arq ^ — 

‘‘qq^r<^t ^q^: ^q^: ^gqq q^ I 

tf^qt^r^^os^qtqq: II 

^^fqj^ci^q;: ^q^q^lqq^r^q: | 

qiqrqqq m f^q qq: n»> 

“q3j5^ ^qf^qr gt^qr^Ri g^qrsrqi | 

^^<Tqcfr ^sjjqr 3 ^^ ?qq^R 3 ^ 11 ^' 

^ R^fJRJr^RJT^: (I 

sqjqiq: 5iqqi^qf» 

%3r^p=?^iT^ II 

“q#fS5[rf^3^q?J5: q^*qt^^qq?^ 
ffq II 

“qRT q f^'oq qr” 

^ %5rq?^I^ II 

“q^q^ qSJ^q q^q ^fqcfq; | 

€l q^q^ 59 ^ qrf%q: — ir» 

II 

V— 3 
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5^4 



5 qtfiT I 


f4j ^ 

1 %cT^icq^^' 


“ ^rq^g g:r4t q^TfcTi^^r: 

“ ?TRr cTRqiFSf qif^^rqpT ” 

^rqiJTce^S5f4:” 

“{^fnarr ^fn^r*. fnJr?rTqfqf4” 

“anrr^; qf^^rq: q^vrfqfef^qi” 

=q ijg#5 =q 

“1%^ q^^t^ ” 

q5T^(4qcTiTq5Tcqfr^«rio5^r: ir’ 

^r^r srg ^ 

“qifotsq g qf^ ^ra; ” 


<cqi^r I ^ =qrq qrqfcqiRqqgcq^ mqcqf^ I crqri^ 

‘¥ri 5 r 4 ^if 43 , qttRfqi^ qii%a^?r 5 rqff?iqfqfflt f 4 iqf 4 i% I 

sn^qqgwq; i 


f4j =q %?Rg fifqq:, q^rq^FTi^^rg^l erg qq 


qqlqji^q;, ifRT^^^qjr, 
f?qTf4^4oT #fq?5qqcT?: i qq g flfqq^q: 
qqfoif qqfqcqig; an^rq;^ I ^ qq — 
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“3Tg?J fl% ^pq?:r^?rTq?qT10TJTT5r^T% ?TPTqPI'*3JTT^ — 


sRtopr: 3IT?R: 

^if^: H” 


f5«n%rs^ %T«T sftcrf^ 

^^9T#rq?:«ia ii 
“%rqf 

“3('^^T ’qi'JqqERT^ T%iPe^^ ?P7f^” 

I 3T3 qq 

‘qifqn'H^^sTH! m Riij<u^s«T- 

^fccTTf : I ^ssq I 

cTf^lt cT^lTcTT I ST ^ rTf#rS^ ql^q[?]....^tSI5C^iTiT^ 

qrsqq; I %ci[^ ^ ^qpqii,” 

|i% 5T»Jisr^q fT i cTsnf^ crlJ^fjtBTqR 9Rq?«n^: i 

^TSfcTT f^?TTqsrr?pqi%d^ qq ii 


“crq^ ^If: ^¥ti5: ^1%%;^ 

# I ?Tq c% f^^qrqiqiqrg; i q q 

T%f^ qq:” fT% qiqqi^fq q^qit^^ I aiq ^[q — 

“K^ 3 ^sf^ ^5ftfTs% got: qq:” 
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| 3 l?T^ 5 |ffq t c# “< 3 ^: ^ 

3^»T^ sq^l^ , I ^fRcTT^cig^ I ^ 

?c3^i% ^ ?jot5N” I 

?T^ S^f^TS^rRRT*?™; 3FT5:n Sfl^^ I 




“ferqf 


I ^wj %5n[?]%^ 

I 3itrwrTf^ ^ %5nfq jt*. ^ =^ i 

3RR^q^T^RrrJ5^ 5n% ^ 5tR^ I 

fliqrr^cqRrlf ST^TcRigSTWIT I 5T^cT*7g?ERFr: I cW: ^ 

I ^ ^ ijr^s^^TF^qiq \H^— 


“^: 5 ^ g^r ^€t 

?T»IT cTJft cWT^lfq «^I?cTT^ U’' 


|f^ I «Rr ^ 

3ff^ ^IM<^r«T5qK^R cT%;5»i. I 

— 

qRT sq«lT ^: ^q Tqq ^ 

I 

^I*qcU” C% I 

“= 3 ^ 5 T^ qt^ Rsrqf gf% ^ ^ct:” 

^ ^W^l^RIRRfscqrf 5 ^^% 1 3 TcI QT^T^fTTim^: ^- 

f^nTRoft “ir% I 

crf^f^ JFcTsqJi^ I 

‘Rfl^tofr 

qg^, Ci5r 1 3i3r fqTO^gfq^Rpg^: I 

^ 55 i^iRir^^ 
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f^i^r ?^F\?:Fcrr%% U” 

I 3TcT i^5r 5n^: ^|®5(l^j?rra%ScqTf: — 
“f^RFcTT 

I cTSr I 3 fcT '^^^scqr^q'l anf:- 

“5<: 3t 5^t 








f% srer^ cttI cT5?5«Trqr^^^ I 
i;4«r 

^I <5^ ' <^^q r 5 ra ; I ^tct qqr^i^qjT ar'qqqn: i [ ? ] 

fR:” 

fcqfsj^ltqi^^quTnTTqis^q^^ I 

“fmt m iTtt irnT?:: ifu frw^r 

“ferq: QfFT^; 3'qji.” 
ffqw q ifFTe ff^ qfq=qjT i 
^w. T^rqrq;” 
f% I T%s^ — 


“gqq: ^qqr^q ?qRqFir?3% =q f^rqrq:” 

I 3TcTqq;35^^;q?ftflkFrr=^ ^r%5TP^S'qT^- 

gqq: §PFT: ^ 13 ” I 

“3®Tr-s^ 1'^’^.” 

I q 5i5q I ^ 5 ^#rT^r^ 5 «qT 5 - 

“5«^55=^ lcTcTf’^r<^%3 =^” ^ II 

qqsT: qrsq^^ 


fsq^rg: I 
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II 



I 

cT^ I ci^q 3<!ct?r I qqi 

“fq%jT ^RqiT #q q^q^r I 

qT^'tq5#q;i H: II ” I 

“RtrW >jfqqiF q?^ q fqi^qir flrqf’^ li 
“^q^q;: qj^rq^: ^qra: =qsq;i q%: i 

5 qq?% *qT 3 :qi?:^cqqc^ =qa:%q fl ir’ 

ffq qq^^q; , '5:qs%: qqiqqiqrqRi: , ’^qcqqRotscq^fRcqT^rrRqil^ 
fq'qjqqnq^ i q^qq^qnrt^fqfq “fqftqir qr^yjqqqq’^ fcqif%: 
f^’ii^qnq^rqqri^q ^qiq; i m qr^*ifq%s'^3q»fqrf^fqTR^ f^R- 

^qoftqr fq%f%f^: || 

“qFT^rf^yft g qr qT% e%q erf^reiRqir” 
ffq q I 

“eRT'qrq ^^qqqi qjpqqifq ^Rrrqqr i 
?qTcqT?^iqTf^q;r %q q f^^q ^^qsRgs II” 

cfq w^m I ^ »T%^^^!l%^sfq TOW^S'qr? — 

“qjT-q qqi qjpqqqi ^t^qTc^nf^i^Eirftq^T” I 
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c^i3fn%r — 

[ ? ] I 3^f€^rfe^3[?q f^^^^rqrqrqrg; i qf^ 

q?:i% qf|, 

“g^rq^ff^: fiqqf sfr^sr q^rcs^gf^ fq^” 

“^qf q^Rrqq%: jqf^” 

“qqi^qt T%r^ ^ fq^qqiq; i 

fl:cftq =q g<tq =q ^ %qrqq ll” 

1 

i%q^ Rsq fq^q; g^qo^q; I 

qqr^qq qf^eci^ =qif^ q: %qrq:, U’’ 

5n%qR:qTq; i 

f^q?q^^fqf%qq;Ti%qqti;?:T: i 
fq^qqjg^r: f^qmfq ^ ir' 

ffq I 3 rt ’^q Ti^^rrrRn^^r^fq 

3TT5 — 

“f^Ti^ ^qqif^^ (q^#; sqggqiT:” ^ I 
‘‘q?q>r^ qqT?q ^qr^qfq: qn^s 

^ aiiqf^Ri^^q f^^«qqrqTqTg;3Tgf%qfiqc-qq;?arT^qi ; 
qf^ “^leqqrtrsfq ^Tq^:” qiqT^qjcqrg; qqrqqi^oTrg; ¥tcq?q 
qi1?qg%qf^, mqqrff^ fqq^?q t%wq^^qrg;( 

'^^^spRi^fg^qqi^ qqWorf ^^rqf “ar ^q^^jqq 
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5Tcf?35^'<T4 ^rrctf^f^ II 

5T ^^1 

f^JTfoSr ^ f^nrs ^ f^rTI^*L I 

f^HTo^r ^ HoSr^ era;, II’’ ?i^ 

I eT^ ^^^r^^ncTTHcq*?: I) 
giTT^r 

'M'd<j;€^ I 

4< « ^ ?i q T q I 

^ e^3” [?J # 

^^\ I 

’W%S^*T^ =^ =W^foF I 
3f% ^5!^ e»TeT: U” ^ 

11 

“5R«IR n^:” 

^ ^iTR^g; I 

“rr^ra wm ^TR 5r?«nJT r JT^^r^^rJT i 

5r¥ni^ffff^?T3^«r 5r% %% li” ^ 

“»FT5r^ ^!Ti% i 


51^ R 5f% ^ ^^1^3 II” 
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5F^s(rRr> II 
“qf^ffr 5 T 3 :^ 
fr% ^ I 

^ ^ =^ 11 ” ^ 
gs^^^sfr^yctf^Tofir I 

“?:3r^ 5?!rw'5T: 'Tr#r sgcrr^f^” [?] I! 

“%?TiT ^TrR^qtrqiJ^ | 

“%cT^ jfe ^ 

II 

“%«?f isf^: TTgqie^ sfrfSts^ f^rq-;” 
ffq q^5T RqRejqJi^ I 

‘‘^n&pq =qTfq qrfolpqT qFfrsqr ^ ^<tt” I!% 

“f€t sTt^r =q qroftsq qTT^qrf^ =q qifoisrji;’’ 

ifl^TRT: II 

3*TT5^!’ 

ff^ q^^r qqtc’w: I 

“? 3 ;qtsi^ [!]....mg 2 % [?] ^ n” # 

I 

qjrff =q %tt ^qrg; tjiiqf^qqrqc.’’ |f^ 

qpj^q;: q5T^: ^RqqiT^I’’ 

V— 4 
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^oM 

^ I! 

“3f%S?T 5€^T5?^I 
I 

“3i%sq: iFcT^r ^ # 

I 

“a{%5^fs^5fi =w 3^^ =^ €JTci;’^ fm 

11 

“^Tsffsnr^r ifr 3n»^^iiqi3^r: f 

^ wi^u 1%^: ir # 

fc4 T%7^%WW2FrWBcq5CT | 
sffl^ IkT ?I^: II 


(I ^=rJ?TfT3 II 



SANTA— THE NINTH RASA.* 

By 

Pandit. D. T. Tatacharya Siromani, m. o. l., 

Professor of Mtm&msa, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 

About the rasa called santa, much controversy appears to 
have arisen and continued long among the old Alahkarikas. 
The oldest extant work in which we find for the first time this 
rasa expressly mentioned is Udbhata's Kavyalankarasamgraha 
(p. 49). But there, neither Udbhata nor his commentator, 
Pratiharenduraja, introduces any opposite views regarding it, 
and it is merely mentioned along with others, as if there has been 
no conflict of opinion about it. One reason why some refuse to 
accept ianta is given by Abhinavagupta, by way of introduction 
to a passage in the Dhvanyaloka, where Anandavardhana en- 
deavours to establish this rasa. This is the introductory line 
(p. 176) : — 

IBt I ^ n 
I 

But the following extract from Dhanika (Jivananda's Ed, 
1878 — p. 165) contains some other reasons also : — 

I 

Most probably to the first and mentioned by 

Dhanika in the above passage, might be ascribed the authorship 
of the two slokas respectively, which, Dharmasuri, the author of 
the Sahityaratnakara, quotes in the furvapaksa concerning the 
Santa rasa, with a few introductory words : — 

31=^ 3 ‘q ^^F^ ^ jmTOFF^issi^ 

*~Ai^endix to “ Definition of Poetry or Kavya ”, thesis approved 
by the University of Madras for the Degree of Master of Oriental 
Learning. 
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«lfq 


cTT^ I 

%#5fq ^ 5»?TwnTkPj^l=^^ 

^rsn^FcTRS^ot 5 ^ SIT*?^T%: ^«n I) 

»Tcr: 

9rf^ q^*?J5; ?%3 

^ ^r II 

Dhanafijaya seems to accept Jama as distinct from JSnia 
rasa, which, he thinks, has no place in a drama ; — 

Explaining the above, Dhanika writes : — 

w cinPEg 1 5riJ^i^H^5Tqrcjq^ 

What chiefly led Dhanika and Dhanafijaya to such a con- 
clusion is evidently the silence of Bharata with respect to its 

— which Abhinavagupta refers to in the line quoted 
above. But how are we to account for Udbhata's statement 
(P. 49 .)— 

5T^ ? 

From the Locana, we understand that according to some, 
"bharata himself accepts the sciftta rasa* Abhinavagupta says 
there :— ^ g 


tt 


W W 


3 il 

This is his own view also. Because he writes further on— 
JTcft'TcI I I 

Following Udbhata, some held that the chief rasa in the 
Nagananda is sania. Dhanika refutes this, in defence of his 
own and Dhanafijaya’s theory: 


1 . My endeavour to trace out these words of Bharata in the Nat^ 

frui?n^&''rr ™ sfs 
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3 ?:^ 3TT5r^5Ti%fr I ^ ^^ 15 - 

Rcrqig^TiTcr^fjTifq^sjft t 

Having in view what he is thus going to say in the fourth 
Panccheda, Dhanika concludes in the second Pariccheda 
(pp. 65 — 6) that the hero of the Nagananda, Jimutavahanaj 
IS dhlrodatta, not dhtrasania. But Hemacandra, who follows 
Abhinavagupta in almost everything, accepts heartily Santa, 
and thus attacks Dhanika m his Alahkaracudamani ; — 

1^# 5r^f5(]^)cT ^ 

5Tc3t15^^ I 

Mammata, who regards nirveda as the sihaylbhdva of ■§3.nia, 
is also attacked here by Hemacandra. The former writes in the 
Kavyaprakasa ; (4th Ullasa.) 

This view appears in a metrical garb in Dharmasuri’s Sahit- 
yaratnakara : 

q ^qrfqsqt^rit^ q{^ 5^; ^iTcT 

qf^frT if^orf 

Rejecting the above, Hemacandra says (p. 81): 

^ ^ ^ I ct^ti f| — #s4 

? cT^rra^ i ^ =q 

( cieiT^q^if^q f^s^rsqcrqr 
#f^qiciqr ^ir^qRqriEir^Tf^orcTqr ^ q^^qig^ i 

We meet with an interesting passage in the Sahityaratna- 
kara, from which we understand that the quarrel about the 
sihayibhdva was in no way less, perhaps much greater, than that 
about the rasa itself: 

f%5i- ‘ ^ 

qi qRq l : i 
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Surely it is quite impossible to trace out at present where- 
from Dharmasuri came to know of this view of Kohala. About 
Kohala, all that can be gathered from a minute and patient scru- 
tiny of all the existing Alahkara works, is set forth by S. K. De, 
in his Sanskrit Poetics” (pp. 24-6;. I should add here that one 
Markandeya-Kavindra is said to have written in his Prakrta- 
Sarvasva as follows; 


From this we understand that Kohala was the author of a 
Prakrta work now lost to us; but since the chronological order 
seems to have been kept in view by Markandeya in mentioning 
these authors it may be well supposed that according to him 
Kohala was anterior to Vararuci the author of Prakrta-Prakasa. 


Leaving the question of sthdyibhdva of the ^dniarasa, 
Dharmasuri goes on to specify — by way of answering a question 
— the kind of poetry in which sdnta can have a place; 


I 5t fi: ^ ^F5T3:^T5r^nFiT^«?nRfl: i 


Such an answer perhaps was suggested to him by Ananda- 
vardhana, who, in a somewhat lengthy disquisition in the fourth 
Uddyota of his Dhvanyaloka, proves that sdnta is the principal 
rasa in the Mahabharata. But Dhanika seems to be a bitter 
enemy of sdnta, for, even in the Mahabharata he would not 
allow it. Introducing and commenting upon a line of Dasarupa 
he writes (p. 176); 


(This is palpably a mistake: it should be 
^ | 3Ri: (? ) 

(?) II 

5TT'<Tt ft ^ cIFig^ 


1 . This line is very badly misunderstood and mistranslated by 
Haas. 
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5T ^ =^ ^%i^r i 

?lFrr: s?ft=^: 

^5 ^5r«iri?r: n 

f^r^Scfoi;, cT^ cr^^T 5^T^^«?T27r^5ncH^^Tqf%^gq[rqf 5ff^_ 
(?) ^ ^^a[[^crt^cTT I rI«?T f| f ‘ 

^Tcd^ciR: ^cT I 3i«i cr^qrq'Jl^cTt gT^crr'^sfr^^Fotr^^i^^or : --^ 

Thus Dhanika is in direct conflict with Anandavardhana 
though he does not expressly refute his theory. Dharmasuri too 
IS wrong in supposing that Anandavardhana is not in favour of 
being given a place in dramatic woiks. For, the latter 
when arguing in favour of the ninth rasa, tells us that the three 

virus of Bharata, daya, dana, and dharnia, imply sdiitn, a 

fact which leads us to conclude that those dramatic pieces 
whose heroes belong to any one of the three above-mentioned 
classes, are necessarily expressive of iantarasa. That such was 
the idea of Anandavardhana is strengthened by the following 
lines of his commentator Abhinavagupta, who gives the highest 
place to Santa among the rasas', 

5 (5f ? ) ^ =^f^£RT^R:, 

cT%CrRTf^^ I 5 T?I^cR: 1^ I =^?T q^q. 

sTwr^rcR: i 

It is generally known that sometimes the poets themselves 
propound, expressly or by implication, theories relating to the 
art of poetry. One of such poets is Krsnamisra, the well-known 
author of the Prabodha-Candrodaya, whose principal rasa is 
^anta as Nagesa rightly points out in his commentary on Rasa- 
gangadharai (p. 30). It is in Venkatanatha « Master of all arts 
and sciences,” that we see the most eminent poet who refutes the 
views of Dhanika and Dhananjaya with regard to the ianta- 
rasa. The following, taken from the prologue to his drama, 


1, Ed. 1888, 
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the Sahkalpasuryodaya, is a poi'tion of the dialogue between 
Sutradhara and Natl : — 

^ — 3ffr^r%cTsrficrfTfq^q I cT^rif^ ^tiji ?:§f 

^IFS^cT I cTWr^ ? 

(grsr^T^flcqqr.) ^ ^ ^^^5T»IcT- 

qR?:^JT: I 

SiqqT cTT^i^Fi:, I 

^ =q — 

3T^^qqf^qifeq;mi%qidT% wn^T 
q^^q?;T%^^^f^ qi^T%Ttl% ^^TT^cT^T I 

mm 5ifqcTT%^%d kb: li 

-trars qiq ^^5 ! 

ciqrfq m fq’sqjgif^^^qi^crTFTcqrcCfnq^TqqHrq qq b^- 
qsjoti^ qi35Rf^l?^q Hqi^^ I 

3i[q 1 %q qi^: I B Tc qqqq^jqf^^qqtoTiq^qqiRi 

q?TH{q^qTq: q%qqr^^^ i qqqeir Tft^r=qf%T 

mm: STR^Tf^cTT: B\^^ qfqqif^cTT f^3ri%q^5^- 

fqqm fq^qi sqiqr^T: ?^q5ftRqTqR''Tqrqq;TqT: i 

3j^ T%yjqq3 fq^iqqg qi qi^tqq qqcft i ?|q>r H — 
B ci’^Rq q ^T fq^r ^ qR^q b qi: qi^r: i 
qr^ q q^inq qis^ qR ^q^ li 

“ Natl (with ]oy)— What my lord sayeth is right, but how 
to account for the embodiment of the emotion of peace in this 
drama, when the masters of the Histrionic art maintain that 
there is no such thing as ianta. 

Sutradhara (contemptuously) — Lady I Them, then, I do 
not consider as connoisseurs of the histrionic art. 

They hold the opinion that the emotion of peace could not 
be enacted, perhaps because of the difficulty to find in this world 
an audience to appreciate that emotion. 
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Further : — 

The erotic emotion pampereth the ways of the wicked; the 
emotion of valour breedeth mutual contempt, the emotion of 
wonder bordereth on the grotesque; the other emotions are paltry 
enough. But peace alone then by elimination is the emotion 
that allayeth the agony of the mind. 

Natl — This superior emotion (peace) is of the experience of 
great sages, such as Sanaka, Sanandana and others. Still, how 
could this emotion, the essence of which is yoga which is attain- 
able only by the control of the sense-group, be represented in a 
drama, fit alone to be witnessed by Philistines ! 

Suiradhdra — Lady! say not so. For: — for thee to raise this 
doubt, we are not going to depict the creed of Alepakas, who give 
up the performance of all duties. There are varndirama duties 
expounded times without number, by the divine Lord Krsna, — 
duties ennobled by the doctrine of Sditvikatydga and which could 
not be abandoned by the adherents of NtvrtUdharma, It is the 
discharge of these duties that giveth the lovers of Ranga their 
lives’ goal. Further hear and see more, about the greatness of 
true histrionic art. For, it is said : — 

That which could not be depicted in a drama is neither 
^dstra nor vidyd, silpa, nor kald, yoga nor jfidna”'^ 


1- These passages are extracted from the translation of the San- 
:alpas5ryodaya by K. Narayanacharya, B.A-, and D. Raghunafhaswami 
yengar. 
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THE CHINESE SUVARNA-SAPTATI AND 
THE MATHARA-VRTTI 

BY 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA Sastri, m.a,, Bar-at-Law, 

Reader in Indian Philosophy, Madras University. 

It is well-known that Paramarlha, a Buddhist monk who 
went and lived in China in the 5th Century A. D., took with him 
a number of works from India, which he translated into Chinese. 
One of these was the Sdhkhy a-Karikd, which in the Chinese is 
known by the equivalent of the Suvarna-Saptati. The translation 
includes a commentary as well. Both of these were first made 
available to the non-Chinese-knowing world by M. Takakusu in 
the Bulletin de I’ Ecole Francaise de I’ Extreme Orient, in 1904. 
M. Takakusu noticed several points of resemblance between 
Gaudapada’s bhasya and the commentary that had been trans- 
lated by Paramartha. There is not much room to think that the 
latter was written by Paramartha, since, in more than one placed, 
he adds a note of his own, either explaining the commentary or 
dissenting therefrom. It was, therefore, thought that Gaudapada's 
bhasya was possibly translated by Paramartha, or else some com- 
mentary, which was the original for Gaudapada as well. When 
later a manuscript of the Mdthara-Vrtti was discovered, it was 
found that this had far greater affinities w'ith what Paramartha 
had translated into Chinese; while at the same time from its 
being in some ways clearer and fuller than Gaudapada's bhasya, 
it seemed to be the origiiiahof the latter too. It seemed, therefore, 
exceedingly likely that the Mdthara-Vrtti was the original for 
Paramartha. This conclusion was stated by Dr. Belvalkar^ quite 
a long time ago and presumably he is of the same opinion still. 
He is not unaware of some differences between the two, but he 
considers these to be of little moment, like those incidental to 
differences of recension, as between the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Anything like an examination in some detail of the two commen- 


1. See, for instance, the sous-commentmres on verses 8 and 51. 

2. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 171-184. 
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taries seems, however, to reveal several differences in funda- 
mentals, differences that can hardly square with the hypothesis 
of the one having been the original of the other. Such an ex- 
amination has been under-taken elsewhere by the present writer; 
he seeks here only to re-state some of the points of difference 
under three heads : 1. Differences in doctrine between Mathara 
and Paramartha; 11. Differences in exposition, where Paramartha 
agrees more with Gaudapada than with Mathara; III. Differences 
in exposition, where Paramartha is fuller and more intelligible 
than either Mathara or Gaudapada. 

I 

(a) The first of these relates to the order of evolution. 

The five subtle elements'’, says Paramartha, “proceed from 
ahaitkara; they are then products; but they produce the five 
mahabhutas and the indriyas) they are then productive; that is to 
say, the subtle element of sound produces ethereal space and the 
organ of hearing, the subtle element of odour produces the earth 
and the organ of smell and so on." The doctrine of the origin 
of the indriyas from the tannidtras is foreign to the Sahkhya of 
the Kdrikds, as expounded by Mathara or Gaudapada or by any 
known Sarnskrt commentator. The account given here (in the 
commentary on verse 3), occurs elsewhere too, in the commen- 
taries on verses 8, 10, 26 and 56, while it is implied by the com- 
mentary on verse 34. A passage from the commentary on verse 
26 may be quoted to remove any possible doubt as to Para- 
martha’s meaning. “The organ of hearing proceeds from the 
suble element of sound and is related in nature to the gross 
element, ether; it perceives, then, sounds alone. The organ of 
touch proceeds from the subtle element of touch and is related 
m nature to the gross element air ; it perceives, then, contact 
alone.” It must be noted that verses 22 and 25 of the Kdrikds^ 
seem to contain a distinctly different teaching about the order of 
evolution. In commenting on these, Paramartha seems to lay no 
stress on the order mentioned, and cannot be taken to have con- 
tradicted the order explicitly laid down in commenting on both 
earlier and later verses. Presumably these verses were treated as 

3 . prakrter ma/tdms tato ''hahkdras tasmdd ganas ca sodasakah | 
tasmad api sodasakdt pancabhyah panca bhutdni j 1 
sdttvika ekddasakah pravarttate vaikptdd ahahkardt | 
b/tutddes tanmdtras sa tdmasas taijasdd ubbutyam \ | 



KHTRNA!. of oriental research 

tv»t If.u-htnj; .t st ijiu-iu'c or as not intending the sequenci 

is lt> say, the commentator whose work hi 
It r. ' i*» fl, tirifs nrtt seem to have stood alone iI^ thns under 
thf iiioftKe of the iativas. His account has grea 
.iHinttir. with that given in the Manimekalai and some parts o; 

' ■• • •'•■* Here, the organs of sense are said to evolve 
hojn the m,ihilhhftt<t\\ "from ether (proceed) the evolutes callec 
»h»- r.it 4n<! -.onnil, ftttm air the cvohites called skin and touch,” 
40-1 Ml no. If the ilifhTence of this doctrine from what it 
< hli (! t I.e-su'.U Saiikhya, and its affinities with what is known ai 
I’" . can serve as indications of an early date, it is likely 

shit Ihoain.ti fh.i too was translating the work of some very early 
« <'un)3' Jitati -r, on*- u!u» eanu- long before Majihara or Gaudapada. 

I 'I'tii- n*'Xt major peunt of difference relates to verse 67 
afv! li • . I tdin.uilv niidei ‘.food to teach a state of release, while 
dti <1, "Vn tm- and the rest having ceased to function 
* - 4 , t'4 1 ause of the attainment of perfect wisdom, (the 

•j'l! it ) ) nnain - i hi h ) m vested with the body, because of the 
oi pa-.! o-j o . foo- , like the whirl of the (potter's) wheel 
jtA-hjt h j>ersists t<»r a wink* by virtue of the momentum imparted 
f’V 4 po*»t i' V*. This is not, however, the way in which 
rifain.utha tuideisfandH it, Hecausc of full and perfect know- 
«t n. said, viittte rlc., have no longer any influence; trans- 
it (therefore) ai rested, as the body of the potter's 
4.4 tire), vvfu*se iiiov**uu‘nt tint* iuti-iiiipfs. Ihc idea oi jXvciHftinkii 
luuU no phuT hete. Tite verse is introduced with the tiuestion 
"4 i(iM)vi!e<lgr gives dehverence, why are you and I not yet 
Mira-.rd As It stands, I’aramarthu's commentary seems to give 
to. 4 s -.wri r ocpi that lelease e.omes with death alone. There is 
( 4 ---. 51 ' to think tJiat M. Takakusu’s translation is at fault here, 

It ' r^.rwh'■re, in rendeiing what fhuidaisld.i understands by 
l ie.; ftu, it is diflU'ult to believe that the translator 

a, , I a wliole jwssage, i -{h • i.iHy when he was aware 

, J * ;.,ndapa*la s iiili i pH t.dion of that veise asteachinga doctrine 
j fj- 'rh» t<- IS no reason to think cither that the 
4, ,i! ur uas oi mtegod pall ol the Saiikhya from the earliest 
j n view of the many varying conceptions and 

* 4 ' lh<- Maniii»5k»l»i Arcoimt of the Silnkbya," /ournai of 

ViU. 11*. .‘-b; 
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explanations of it in the history of its sister system, the Advaita 
Vedanta. The illustration of the potter's wheel, however, seems 
hardly to be apposite to the sense conveyed in Paramartha's 
commentary. The whole question of release while yet embodied 
is worth further investigation. In the meantime, we have here 
a divergence of Paramartha, on a cardinal point of doctrine, 
from Mathara. 

(c) Some minor points of difference may also be noticed : 

(1) Under verse 13, the co-operation of the three gunas^ is 
explained by Paramartha on the ground that since they pertain 
to one identical soul, and are not independent, they are capable of 
acting together. There is nothing corresponding to the words 
italicised, in the Mathara-Vrtti, or indeed in the commentaries of 
Gaudapada or Vacaspati. 

(2) In explaining the function of the senses as alocana- 
mdtraui Paramartha seems undecided as to the interpretation of 
it as hare awareness or unique awareness. ^‘The eyes”, he says, 
“only see forms and that is the function of the eyes. It is only a 
perception incapable of discernment or handling. The other 
organs too act only on their respective objects.”® Mathara 
definitely understands umque awareness, the sense implied in the 
third of the sentences quoted from Paramartha. 

(3) The dispositions that are sdmstddhika are explained by 
Paramartha as those acquired by good deeds performed in a prior 
existence.^ Mathara and Gaudapada take it to mean cognate 
{saho’ tpanna), and instance dispositions cognate with the divine 
sage, Kapila, in the first creation. These could not have been 
produced by earlier acquired merit; indeed, such dispositions are 
classified prdkrtika by Gaudapada. 

(4) Both Paramartha and Mathara give lists of teachers that 
intervene between Pancasikha and Isvara-Krsna, but the lists are 
not identical, nor can they be identified, as suggested by 
Dr. Belvalkar. Paramartha names Hokia, Uluka, and Po-poli, 
while Mathara mentions Bhargava, Uluka, Valmiki, Harita, 
Devala, and others, (Devala-prabhrtin). Even if we identify 
Bhargava with Hokia, and Po-poli with Devala, there are at least 

5. saitvam laghu prakdiakam is%am upasiambhakam calam ca rajahX 
guru varanakam era tamah pradlpavac cdrthato vXiiih.il 

6. Verse 28. 

7. Verse 43. 
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two other names, Valmiki and Harita, for whom there are no 
equivalents in Paramaitha's list. One of the strong points of Dr. 
Belvalkar’s thesis is thus very insecurely founded. 

II 

{a) In explaining the phrase kaivalyariham pravrttes ca,^ 
Mathaia, like the author of the J ayamangala, takes the activity 
{pravriti) to be that of Prakrti. Not so Paramartha, who agrees 
with Gaudapada (and Vacaspati) and expatiates on the futility of 
our efforts to secure release, if bodies alone existed. 

(h) Adhyatmtka tustis^ are understood by Paramartha as 
internal contentments produced by the intellect, individuation 
and nianas ; they relate to nature, means, time and luck. 
Mathara, who agrees with Vacaspati, says that they concern the 
self and are called nature, means, time and luck. 

There are also a few other such instances of agreement 
between Paramartha and Gaudapada. In view of the many 
points of resemblance between the Mathara-Vriti andGaudapada’s 
bhasya on the one hand and that Vrtti and Paramartha’s com- 
mentary on the other, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion of 
their reciprocal dependence. But the differences noted above 
would seem to stand in the way of accepting any one of them 
as the original of the others. It is more likely that all three 
derive from a common original.^® It is not unlikely that the 
commentary translated by Paramartha, which must have been of 
some antiquity, was itself the original drawn upon in various 
ways and at various dates by both Mathara and Gaudapada.^ 

8. Verse 17. 

9. Verse 50. 

10. See Keith, The Sank hy a System, p, 70 fn. 

11. In a paper contributed by Prof. Umesh Misra to the Sixth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, on “Gaudapada’s Bha§ya 
and the Mathara-Vrtti” the writer seeks to make out that the latter is a 
very late work written after the 10th century A.D., perhaps after the 
13th century. Though one may not subscribe to this conclusion, it is 
difficult not to agree with the writer in his view that the dependence of 
Gaudapada on Mathara is not proved. The existence of a 73 rd verse 
in the Mdthara-Vrtti, not found in any other commentary, is strongly 
suggestive of the lateness of the former. But the argument is not 
conclusive ; for, even the 72nd verse, in the present writer’s opinion 
(not to mention the 63rd verse, referred to in the text of this paper) 
seems to be an interpolation, though it is found in all commentaries 
except Gaudapada’s. 
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III. 

Two distinctive points in the Suvarna-Sapiatt deserve 
notice, {a) What is verse 63 m the Kdrtka, as known to us, 
finds no place in the Chinese version. The omission of this 
verse does not cause any break in the transition of thought from 
verse 62 to verse 64. The first of these states that the Spirit is 
in truth never bound, but that it is Prakrit that is bound and 
migrates. This is the final truth; by the contemplation of this, 
we are told in verse 64, there results perfect wisdom which 
leaves nothing to be known, which is pure and absolute. Between 
these two verses, there is no need to say that Prakrit binds itself 
through seven dispositions and liberates itself through one. Hojv 
the bondage is effected has been set forth already, A verse like 
the present would find its most appropriate place, if at all, after 
verse 54, which is the last verse treating of the gttnas. From 
verse 55 onwards we are told of the misery which is of the nature 
of the things and of the functioning of Prakrit towards the release 
of the Spirit; and there is a natural transition from verse 62 to 
verse 64, which is not helped in any way by verse 63. It is true, 
as both Tilak and M. Takakusu point out, that the sense of the 
verse finds support in Sankhya-Sutras, but this is not conclusive 
evidence of the genuineness of the verse. It may be that it was 
grafted on later, on the strength of the SUiras. The grafting 
should have been done before the time of Mathara, Gaudapada 
and Vacaspati. This is not impossible, as it has not been 
proved that none of the Sutras in their present form was known 
to the commentators.^^. If, then, we decide to drop out verse 63, 
we are left with seventy-one verses of the usually recognised 72. 
Of these, the last verse need not have been composed by Isvara- 
Krsna. It is obviously a reply to some hostile criticism of the 
scope and value of the work. This character it shares with verse 
73, which is seen only in the Mdfhara-Vriii. The reply may have 
anticipated the criticism, but it may well have come later too. 
The latter hypothesis has this further advantage, besides its being 
the more natural one: on the Chinese computation, if verse 72 be 
left out, as a later addition, we are left with only 70 verses, which 
make the Saptati complete, the last verse ending with *^sanksip- 
tam dryamatind samyagvijndya siddhaniam." The view here 


12. See “The Antiquity of the Sahkhya Sutras” Proceedings of 
the Oriental Conference, Lahore. 
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urged IS not implausible. But one at least of the difficulties it 
has to meet is Tilak's conjectural verse based on the commen- 
tary on verse 61. as set forth by Mathara, Gaudapada, and Para- 
martha. The exposition of Paramartha, however, has here an 
advantage which is worth noticing. 


(6) The verse starts with the sukumdrataraiva of Pmkrti 
which is explained by Paramartha as subtlety (delicatesse). The 
commentaries of Mathara and Gaudapada pass on abmptly from 
this to a discussion of Isvara, time, svabhava etc., as causes of the 
world. It is this abrupt change of topic that strongly suggests 
a missing verse of the kind conjectured by Tilak. The transition, 
however, is more easy m Paramartha’s account. This is how it 
goes. *^Thus, in the world, a man sees a woman endowed with 


excellent qualities; then he sees another woman, who is the most 
excellent of all; he thinks 'she is the most excellent and she is 
unrivalled'. In the same way. Nature is the most delicate 
(subtle) of the twenty-four principles. How do you know that ? 
Because she does not bear one's gaze (is invisible). One may 
object: this view is not correct, because the isolation of the soul 
does not come_ about from seeing Nature. For, the preceptor 
who considers Isvara to be the cause of the world says,, 'the soul 
Ignorant and separated from Nature contents itself with joys and 
sorrows; Isvara alone can send it to heaven or hell'. Because 
of this. Nature (?)i3 cannot be liberated even when the soul has 
!^en Nature. The subtleness of Nature cannot be proved " 
Then commences the discussion.of Isvara etc. It is too much to 
yy that there is nothing unnatural or out-of-the-way in the 

di^ussion of these topics. But, as Paramatha intrqduces them 
hey “Jess 

ith^rinT' commentator instead of 

Isvara-Krsna. The relative merits of the 

siWv ^ ^ out some pos 

sibly spurious ones— will have to be exam,-r,^ri lo* ^ • ®ome pos- 

oftht 
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(Restored from the Tibetan Version with an English 

Translation.) 

BY 

Pandit N. Ayyaswami Sastri, Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Ayitrvedtc College, Mylapore, Madras. 

The Madhyamarthasahgraha which is ascribed to Acarya 
Bhavya Viveka (legs-ldan-hbyed) or popularly known as Bhava- 
Viveka by Tibetan translators is a short treatise consisting only 
of 11 anustup verses on the nature of the Double Truth as accep- 
ted in the Madhyamika system of Buddhist philosophy. I have 
not been able to get any evidence other than the colophon of the 
work itself to attribute this work to Bhava Viveka and until the 
contrary is proved we may regard him as the author. In his 
work, the author has presented in a nut-shell the nature of the 
two realities viz., the empirical and the absolute (samvrit and 
paramdriha satyas) with their classifications. The Satya Siddhi 
School founded by Harivarman, which constitutes the stage of a 
transition between Hinayanism and Mahayanism^ was the first 
to introduce into Buddhist philosophy the doctrine of the 
Double Truths.2 Nagarjuna, the first to systematise the 
Madhyamika School, insists that these twofold truths are very 
important and without knowing them one cannot realise the 
deep real import of Buddha's teachings: — 

^ ^ II 

(Nagarjuna's Madhyamika Karika XXIV. 9). 

In the present treatise Bhava Viveka has done the classification 
(vibhaga) hinted in the above Karika. The same has been done 


* Submitted to the sixth All-India Oriental Conference, Patna — 
1930. 

1. Yamakami Sogen : System of Buddhist Thought p. 173 (1912). 

2. P. L. Vaidya : Aryadeva et son Catuh Sataka. Introduction 
page 19 (Paris, 1923). 

V--6 
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by Candrakirti in his Madhyamakavatara which will be taken 
into account later on foi comparison This table below will 
explain the classification of Truth made in the Madhyamartha- 
sahgraha: — 

SATYA. 

I 


Paramartha Sarhvrti 


Paryaya Aparayaya 1 | 

Paramartha Pai'amartha Mithya- Tathya- 

j Saiiivriti Samvrti. 


I I i_ 

Jatiparyaya- Janmarodha- 

Vastu Paramartha Paramartha 

Sakalpa Mithya- Akalpa Mithya- 
Saiiivrti Sarhvrti 

Now Bhava Viveka asserts that the category of aparydya 
paramdriha in the above Table represents the absolute reality, 
which cannot be specified (aparydyd) and explaining it, says in 
verse No. 6 that it is above every possible determination (sarva- 
prapancavarjiia) and it is neither existent nor non-existent, nor 
both at once, nor neither. This kind of explanation of the abso- 
lute reminds us of the well-known credo of the Madhyamikas: — 

a verse attributed to Acarya Sarahapada by the compiler of the 
Subhasitasahgraha. 

Parydya paramartha (the absolute that can be specified) 
our author subdivides into jdii parydya vastu paramartha (the 
absolute that can be specified as a kind of /d/* = ^aryai= produc- 
tion and the janmarodha paramartha (the absolute which is the 
complete extinction of all manifestations). As no light is thrown 

1. Compare the Laakavatara-SStra (Kyota, 1928) p, 186, Verse 72. 
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by the author on the former, he seems to have included in it the 
views of the Tlrthikas such as Sahkhyas etc. 

Bhavya explains janmarodha paramdriha by saying 
that (the Hinayanists maintain that) the visible world is 
produced out of four conditions {praiyayas) and has the four 
limits^ (kott) VIZ., (1) Birth and Death (2) Immortality and 
Annihilation, (3) Existence and Non-existence, (4) Phenomenon 
and Voidness, and that the extinction of its manifestation is the 
absolute truth. Nagarjuna tells us that these four conditions 
are the following: — hetn, dlambana, anantara, and adhtpaii.^ 
This classification into four varieties of conditions, we are told^, 
belongs to Sarvasti-Vada School of HInayana Buddhism and its 
followers are characterised as co-religionists^ (svaytiihyas) 
by Bhava Viveka and Candrakirti. The central concep- 
tion of the absolute in the schools of early Buddhism e.g,, the 
Sarvasti-Vada School, is that <'When all manifestations are stop- 
ped all fojces extinct, remains the lifeless residue. It is impersonal, 
eternal death, and it is a separate element, a reality, the reality of 
the elements in their lifeless condition.® ” But the Sautrantikas, 
on the contrary, denying the lifeless substance of Nirvana main- 
tain that "It IS the absolute end of manifestations, the end of 
passion and life (kle^ajanmanoh ksaya) without any positive 
counterpart®”. It is, therefore, possible that Bhavya brings under 
the category of janmarodha paramdrtha the views of the 
Sarvasti-Vadins and those of Sautrantikas. 

Sanivrti saiya (empirical truth) the author defines as the 
world as it appears to our eyes. This is again divided into 
empirical truth which is real {tathya samvrii = T. S.) and empiri- 
cal truth which is unreal (mtthyd samvrU=M. S.). T. S. is 
confined to those worldly objects which are capable of produc- 
ing useful results. M. S. refers to those apparent objects which 
are incapable of being useful. This is again divided into sakalpa 
M. S. and akalpa M. S. Sakalpa according to the author 

1. Saracchandra Das, Tibetan Dictionary, p. 968. 

2. Madhyamika Karika. I. 2. (B. B. IV). 

3. Th. Stcherbatsky : Buddhist Nirvana, p. 194. n. 6. (Leningrad, 
1927). 

4. Prajnapradipa, p. 24. (B. I.) and Prasannapada, p. 76 n, (B. B 

IV). 

5. Th. Stcherbatsky, op. cit. p. 27. 

6. Ibtd. p. 29. 
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is the misapprehension of a snake in the rope (lying in the dark) 
while akalpa signifies the perception of double moon 
(tn the sky by a man suffering from an eye disease). It must 
be admitted that the criterion on which such a distinction 
has been drawn by the author is difficult to explain satisfactorily. 
This much can, however, be said that in the former case 
the mistaken notion of a snake in a rope is considered to 
be sakalpa M, S., because it imposes the attributes of a snake 
which are absent there on the existing rope on account of 
some similarity between the snake and the rope; while in the 
latter case, the perception of double moon in the sky is called 
Akalpa M. S. because no imposition of anything that is absent is 
made on the existing moon, as in the former case, but simply 
a second moon is imagined. 

In fine, Bhavya winds up his classification saying thas all the 
truths can he condensed into two broad heads referred to above. 

It IS interesting to compare this classification with that of 
Candrakirti in Madhyamakavatara^. According to him the 
absolute truth is only of one kind^ and cognisable only by 
tliose who have right knowledge {samyagdria). The empirical 
truth is what ordinary people (prthagjana) think of. Since 
there is a distinction between the ordinary men of perfect 
sense-organs (stisihendriya) and those of defective sense organs 
(clnsteudriya), he makes a similar distinction in the sphere of 
their knowledge. The sphere of knowledge relating to the 
laymen with perfect sense organs, Candrakirti calls empirical 
truth of the world {loka samvrti) or sound empirical truth sainyak 
samvrh), because it is true so far as the wordly affairs are con- 
cerned, But of the ordinary people with defective sense-organs, 
the cognitive activities, such as perception of hair in the sky and 
ot the water in the mirage etc., are untrue even with regard to 
worldly affairs and so they go by the name of unworldly or 
unreal empirical truth {aloka or mithyasamvrii). It is worthy 
ot note that among the conditions {pratyaya) of defects of sense- 
{indriyopaghata) he includes the thesis {siddhanta) 
established by the unwise ^asai) and fallacious inferences 


Sanskrit te« 07^^61^ the following (B. B. IX) and the restored 
Or^smal Serie.^-„ ^ Cm co„„e p„bIiMUon in the Madras 

2. Madhyamakavatara, p, 119, L. 16. 
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{aniimanabhasa) and so on. Then speaking of examples of 
aloka-samvrii in verse No. 26, he says that whatever is 
constructed by Tirthikas being influenced by slumber of ignor- 
ance {ajndna mtddha) according to their caprice and whatever is 
imagined in the mirage (by fools) are not at all true even from 
the wordly standpoint of view and therefore are illusory. We 
learn from his Bhasya thereon that the Tirthikas referred to are 
Sahkhyas and others. It is not, however, easily ascertainable as to 
who are alluded to by Candrakirti while using the term aniimd- 
ttdbhdsa along with the conditions of defects relating to the mind. 
Probably he alludes there to the svatantrdnumdna School of 
Madhyamikas expounded by Bhava Viveka whom he violently 
attacks in his Prasannapada very often on the score that all the 
aniimdnas set forth by Bhavya to establish the absolute prove 
fallacious. 

It is evident, anyhow, that Candrakirti classifies samvrti 
satya into two : — tathya-saihvrti and mithya-samvrii and 
brings under the latter category the views of the unwise {a$ai = 
Tirthikas) which Bhavya includes probably in the category of 
jdtiparydyavastii paramdrtha and that the mithyd-samvrU is not 
brought into two classes again as is done by Bhavya in the pre- 
sent treatise. Now the question naturally arises as to the category 
in which the co-religionists, vtz., Hinayanists and Vijnana- 
vadins^ have been placed in this classification. Candrakirti boldly 
asserts that all the Vadas of dlaya-vijnana, pudgala, 5 skandhas, 
and 18 dhdius are intentionally introduced by Buddha only as a 
means of realising the undefinable absolute {anaksara-tativa) 
by the ordinary folk. It is to be finally pointed out from the 
above comparison that Candrakirti betrays his fervent Buddhist 
faith by a categorical denial of even worldly reality to the 
Tirlhika views, whereas Bhavya is liberal in bringing them under 
the ahsohite. 

For the Tibetan, I have made use of the Narthang Edition in 
the Santiniketan and Adyar Libraries. A copy of this was kindly 
sent to me by the General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal duly corrected after comparison with a more legible Nar- 
thang Edition accessible to him. The original Sanskrit text of 
the Madhyamarthasahgraha has unfortunately been lost to us 
as is the case with many similar ancient Sanskrit works on 
Buddhist philosophy, and ray humble effort has been to restore 


1. Ibid, VI. 43. 
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from the Tibetan translation, the original in Sanskrit, as set forth 
below. 

RESTORED SANSKRIT TEXT. 

u : II 

II 11 

^ fl f%5TT ^5 

531% 9%^ sri^q^lT 3Tf^ 

i) 

q«?nl 35T: I 

w 5^T5Tf li K II 

wm e^TRici: I 

’7?mr?r T%’5rq^: e |i II 

qqktRtTT^ ^ qg fi qq^tn ^£h : i 

R ^ ^ II ^ II 

'T^JTT^SF^T^tq:, I 

=gg®5Rqq3naq: g:, i 

B n ii || 


Tt, II ^ (I 

^ f^sqn5^ ^ 5cj^; I 

fl; I) o II 

a»RT«ltri^q fl, ???PT^%?Trs^»153; 1 

^«qP3cTr ^S%qi ^ II <i II 


I. Tib. no=555 ? ~ ~ 

J. Tib. hkhor-ba-nia-stOD-ba = Hq%TI^ ? It is difficult to explain 
the particle ma’ here. I take it to be a final particle denoting feminine 
gender (S'* Sard Chandra Das Dictionary under ‘ma’). So I have 
translated the word ‘ hkhor-ba-ma’ as 

3. See p. +2, and note 1. 

Compare Lankavatara-Sntra (Kyoto. 1923) p. 152, Verse 20 : 

5Br:ot; ^ \ n ^ v"^ 

also, p. 43. 

5. cf. p. 42. 
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II II 

^ fl?4T em^5f g I 

3nTT3:i2T ^ tI ^ arwtf^ II ? o II 
*rsq*Rqi^e5if : i 

^55*n% 2?: e II !: 

^qfqcqi ^oficr: n 

TIBETAN VERSION, 


RGYA. GAR. SKAD. DUj MADHYA. MA. RTHA. 
SAM. GRA. HA| BOD. SKAD. DU| DBU. MAHI 
DON. BSDUS, PA|| 


beam, Idan. hdas. dpal. kun. tu. bzan. po. la. phyag. hishal. lo\\ 

gan. dag. skye. med, rtogs. pa. nid. yin, yan. iha. snad. no. gan. 
snin. rjes. hkhor. ba. ma. ston. bar\ rgyal. ba. rvams. m. hjig. 
rien. bde. bar. bskyab. pahi. phyir\ hdt. rn. shtigs. kyan. dri. med. 
hlo. dan. Idan. de. dag. rnams. la. rtag. tu. bdag. phyag. htshal. lo\\ 

1. bden. pa. gfiis. ni, jLlta. buhi\ don. ni. rtogs. par. by a. bahi. 

phyir | 

bdag. gis. hdi. ni. rab. brtsams. te\ sans, rgyas. rnams. kyis. 

chos bstan. pa\\ 

2. bden. pa. gnis. sji. hdus. pa. sie| don. dam. dan. ni. kun. rdsob. 

po\ 

dam. pahi don. ni. sprosbral. te\ de. yan. rnam. pa. gnis. su. 

bya\\ 

3. rnam. grans, kyi. ni. don. dam. dah \ rnam. grans, ma.yin. don. 

dam. mo\ 

dah. po. de. yah. gnis. yin. te\ rigs. rnam. grans, don. dah\\ 

4. skye. ba. bkag. pahi. don. dam. nto\ mu. bshi. skye. hgog. la. sogs. 

pahi\ 


1 . For the explanation and difference of these two savnvrtis. See 
p. 44. 

2. Here the gap is conjectural. 
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gian. ishigs, bshi. yi. rigs. pa. de\ snan. bahi. dnos. po. thams. 

cad. kyan\\ 

5. skye. bn. bkng. pahi. don. dam. nio\ spros. pa. thcims. cad. kyis. 

Sion, pa | 

de. ni. rnani, grans, nia. ym. pahi] dam. pahi, don. du, ses. 

par. bya\\ 

fj. yod.pahi. mihah. dan. med. pahi. mihah] gnis, po. ihams. cad. 

spans, pa. 

de. Ita. bn. 7ta. don. dam. mo\ kun. rdsob.jt. liar. snah. ba.yin\\ 

7. dc. yah. gnis. su. ses. bya, ste] log. pa. yin. ni. kun. rdsob. dan] 
yah. dag. pa. yi. kun. rdsob. po\ don. byed. nus. pahi. dhos. po. 

ni\\ 

8. yah. dag. kun. rdsob. shes. bya. snah. yah. don. byed. iiia. 

nus. pa\ 

log. pa. yin. nt. kun. rdsob. po\ de. yah. gnis.su. ses. bya. ste\\ 
riog. bcas. dan. 7ii. riog. tned. gnis] flog. bcas. thag. pa. la. 

ibrul. hdsin j 

rtog. med. zla. ba. ghis. hdsin. pahi] 

10. des. na. ihams. cad. bden. ghis. sm| ^dus pa. hid, hsictn. par bya] 
de. don. nams. su. blahs, nas. ni] phun. sum. ishogs. pa. thams. 

cad. thoh]\ 

11. dbu. ma. yi, ni. don. bsdus. pa] de. liar. bdag. gis. bsad.po.yi] 
dge. ba. gah. des. sems. can. gyi] bsam. pa. myur. du. hgrub^ 

gyur. cigjj 

dbu. mahi. don. bsdus. pa. slob. dpon. legs. Idan. 
hbyed. kyis. nidsad. pa. rdsogs. 50 i| 
lo, tsha. ba, tshtil. khrims. rgyal. pas. 
bsgyur.cih. shus. te. gnas. 
la. phab. paho\\ 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 

I offer my eternal salutations to those Buddhas (Tinas) who 
although they have realised the truth of anutpatti (of dharmas) 
appeared m thousands of the empirical existences m this world 

Unough commiseration towards worldly affairs and who, even 

thcrji rctiiined the pure wisdo m ^ 

» dharmas expounded bv 

B.iddha. to make known to the world the Double Truths in their 

reatl connotation. m tiiexi 

Truths, in brief, are twofold viz., emninVal u . . 

(r..mrr„and/„ru,„dr/Au), The absolute is above expression! 
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It is divided as the Absolute that can be specified 
(parydya) and the Absolute which cannot be so specified 
(aparyaya). The former is again divided into jdti paryaya 
vasUt paramartha (The absolute that can be specified as a kind 
of = Production) and jantnarodha paramditha (The abso- 
lute which is the complete extinction of all manifestations). The 
visible world is produced out of four conditions (praiyaya) and 
has four limits (koH) viz., birth, death etc. and the complete 
extinction of it is called janmarodha. The real ahsohtie 
(in the author’s opinion) is above every possible determination 
and it is neither existent nor non-existent, (nor both at once, nor 

neitherl. 

* 

Samvrh (empirical Truth) is what appears to our eyes. 
It IS divided into real {tathya) and unreal (jinithyd). The 
foimer is (confined to) those worldly objects which are capable 
of producing useful results and the latter refers to those apparent 
objects which are incapable of being useful. Mithya samvrii is 
again divided into sakalpa and akaipd. The former is (when) a 
misapprehension (arises) of a snake in a rope (lying in the dark), 
and the perception of a double moon (in the sky by a person 
suffering from eye-disease) constitutes the latter. 

Thus, all the truth, in brief, is, therefore, taught as divided 
into two classes as said above. Having understood this 
teaching, one obtains all prosperity. May the summary of the 
essential principles of Madhjramika system made by me procure 
to all beings what they desire. 


V. 


7 



DATE OF MURA5JCIYOR MUTINAKARAYAR. 


BY 

Dr. P. S. SUBRAH.MANYA S\STRI, M.A., L.T., 
As<itstaui Editor, Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras. 


Mnranc.yiii Mtitiniikardyar is the author of the second 
stan7ii in Ptirununurn, one of the eight ancient anthologies in 
Tamil Literature. He blesses the Cera king Pernncdrruiiya^’- 
ceraldtan with long life along with his able and sincere counsel- 
lors unthwarted like the Himalayas and the Mt. Potiyil where 
the deer warm themselves with their young ones at the fire-triad 
on which Agnihotra is performed by Brahmins both morning 
and evening. Before wishing him long life he refers to him as 
Jorgivmg in nature as the earth, wide in his counsel as the sky, 
strong as the wind, fierce as the fire and sweet in his grace as the 
water, and to the vastness and fertility of his kingdom. 


It is worth noting that, in this stanza, mention is made of 
the four Vedas^ the fire-tnad2, and the debt^ (to gods; in 
the shape of Agnihotra. 

This Mntinakarayar is mentioned to have been one of the 
poets 01 the First Sangam by Xakkimnar in his commentary 
under the first sutra of Iratyanar-Akapporul. 

But the expression nihyar* found in this second 

stanza oi Piirananiiru stands against that conclusion. For the 
word which means ‘may live long- is in the potential 
and has here for its subject ‘ni’ (the second 
^rsonal pronoun singular). Tolkappiyanar, the author of Tol- 
appijam, (the earliest e-vtant grammar of the Tamil languanet 
who IS mentioned by the same .VnHirn«4r to have lived ft ^ 

Middl e bangamperioddefinitely stat es that a verb in the potenh J 

^ ! ) S&ai vitanen, — 

(*} 

i 3 ) A\rt m- cf. Jayamano vai brahmanas tribhfr - - 

■uwarjeua rribhyu yujBena devebhyali 

^duiihuu, 6J, ’ ^ ^ P^tfbhyah (Taittiriya- 
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mood cannot have for its subject either the first personal pro- 
nouns or the second personal pronouns^ ; while the author of 
Nannul who lived much later states that such a verb can have 
for its subject all kinds of nonets and pronouns^. This clearly 
shows that the use of viyankol verb with the rirst and the second 
personal pronoun for its subject was a later development. If so, 
Mutinakarayar should have lived later than Tolkappiyanar. If 
it IS a fact that the lattet" lived during the Middle Sangam, the 
former could not have lived during the First Sangam. 


1. Avarrul, 

Munntlai tanmai y-ayi r-itatto%u. 

Manna t&kum viyahkOt ktlavi. (Tol. Collatikaram, 226). 

2. Kayavo\u rawer rlrra viyahkSl 

lyalu mi%ani~pa, l-ehku m-enpa. (NacOQU 338). 



GRA^IMATICAL METAMORPHOSIS OF THE TAMIL 
NOUNS KATAI, VAYIN AND KALAl. 

By 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., L.T., 

Assistant Editor, Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras, 

The words katai, vayin, and kdlai were originally nouns, the 
first two denoting place and the last denoting time. Eventually 
they have become the seventh case-suffixes if they follow nount 
and verbal participial suffixes if they follow relative participles. 
The process through which such a metamorphosis has come may 
be learnt from an examination of the following expressions: — 

A, 

( 1 ) Qfi4sr p&iistssn—Qvj 

Munralah-kataiye (Tol. Elut. 1 and 62). ^ 

( 2 ) 

Ra-la-valan-kataiye {%hid, 30). 

(3) «®eaffl3e««0L.(ouj 
Na-v-valan-kataiye {ihid, 72). 

(4) 

lyaiya-k-katai (Rural, 230). 

B. 

( 1 ) Qmr^&iuSi^ear 

Moli-vay in-ana (Tol. Elut. 57, 143, 417). 

( 2 ) 

A-vavin-ana (ibui. 148, 200, 240, 284, 292, 296, 315 32C 
438). 

(3) QuiT0?irejuS,ea)^ 

Porul-vayin-ana (ibzd. 481; Tol. Col. 95, 100).2 

(4) etaS'dirQ^'^ti 
Vayin-rorum (Perum. 133)2, 

(5) eaiaSsir ai’jSpQu^HQeSj 
Vayin-vayir perukuvir (Ciru. 163)^ 

1. Tol. = Tolkappiyam ; Elut. = Eluttatikaram. 

2. Col. = Collatikaram. 

3. Perum. =Peruin-pan-arru.p.pa'fai. 

4. Ci|M. = Ciru-p5n-arru-p-pa|ai. 
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( 6 ) 

Uyartinai-t-tokai-vayin (Tol. Col. 94). 

(7) QLi!r(^meiiuSfh' 

Pornl-vayin {thid. 105). 

C. 

( 1 ) ^ iTSs r^'Seoiuiresr 

A.®<.ka-k-kalai-y-ana (Tol. Elut. 40). 

( 2 ) €u^&_tEis!r%aoujaesr 

Varuun-kalai-y-ana (ibid. 399, 430). 

(3) i-iem^ias!T%x:iuTesr 
Punar\an-kaIai- 3 '-ana {ibid. 432). 

(4) ueegiiS&istr’^iLjih 
Panpil-kalai-y-uin (Porunar 237)i. 

(5) euQ^srr^so 

Varu-kalai {ibid. 305, 317, 451, 455). 

( 6 ) Qfi-flu-iimsiT'^ 

Teriyun-kalai {ibid. 13, 22). 

(7) 

Varuun-kalai {ibid. 311, 464, 471). 

( 8 ) (S firrear js/iasrr^ 

Tonrim-kalai {ibid. 446). 

(9) 0<9=(V5<sQ«/t® rS'<ssrp arr'Seo 
Cerukkotti ninra kalai (Porunar. 89). 

In the first three examples of katai means ‘ place ’ and is 
a noun, since it cannot be the seventh case-suffix after * al ' the 
negative particle. ^ The expressions munralankataiye, ralavalan- 
kataiye and navvalankataiye respectively mean ‘ in places other 
than the three * in places other than r and I and in places other 
than //. ' One may doubt how the word katai is construed as 
a noun m the seventh case in the absence of the seventh case- 
suffix. The answer is that the seventh and the second case- 
suffixes may be dropped in nouns even though such nouns come 
after the verbs which they qualify^. Hence in all the above 
cases the seventh casc-suffix kan is understood. The same is the 
case with ' iyaiyd-k-katai ’ in A (4). lyaiyd-k-katai stands for 
iyaiyd-k-katoi-k-kan where katai is a noun denoting place and 


1 . Porunar. = Porunar-arru-p-patai. 

2. * am ’ in al-ah-kataiy'e is only a edriyai, 

3. Aiynh kantiu m-alld-p porul-vayin 
Mey-y-urupu fokda v-iruti y-dfia. (Tol. Col. 105). 
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has its seventh case-suffix di-opped. But later on it seems 

this rule was not paid due attention and the word ‘katai itsen 

was construed as the seventh case-suffix if it followed a noun 
and a suffix of the verbal participle if it followed a relative parti- 

ciple^. 

The same is the case with the word * vayin In examples 
1 to 3 under B it is clear that it is a noun since it is followed by 
the case-suffix 5n. It must be noted here that an, though an 
instrumental suffix, is used in the locative sense. In the examples 
4 and 5 vayin is evidently a noun since the expression vayin^ 
roritin and vaytn-vayin means in every place. In the examples 
‘ uyariinai-i-iokat-vayin ’ and ‘porul-vayin’ , it is evident that katy, 
the locative suffix has been dropped; but now the word vayin is 
taken to be the locative suffix since it follows the noun iokai. 

The noun ‘ kalai’ has the same history. In examples 
1 to 3 under C, kalai is evidently a noun denoting time since it is 
followed bv the case-suffix an^ The same is the case in example 
4 bincc it iurms the second member of the compound panpU-kalai 
which means ‘ the occasion when good character was absent.' 
But in ex.imples 5 to 9 under C the locative suffix kan is 
evidently understood after kalau In that case the words 
iettyum, varum, ionruiii nnd ninra are all relative participles 
qualilving the word kalai which stands for kSlai-k-kan. But now 
tcriyahkahii etc. are taken only as verbal participles meaning 
Lrivtimpolniii’ etc. It seems that such a method of interpre- 
ting a relative participle followed by a noun in the seventh case 
■with the case-suffix being understood, as a verbal participle was 
in existence even at the time of Tolkappiyanarh 

Hence the wordb katai, vaytn and kalai and similar words 
denoting place and time are now construed as the locative 
suffixes li they follow nouns and as the verbal participial suffixes 
if they follow relative participles, both the relative participle and 
such a noun together becoming a verbal participle, while 
originally they should have been nouns. 


1. Kan ial kata itai talai vay ticai vaytu (NaG^ul, 302). 

2. Pin-ntun kdl-ka-tai rali-y-itat t-ennutn 
Anna marapir kdlah kdnniya 

Enna kilaviytt m-ararriyal pinav'e. (Tol. Col. 229). 



ANCIENT BHRGUS. 


BY 

A. Padmanahhayya, Pleader, Tirupati. 

chapter I. 

INTRODUCTORY:— 

No WO! d of apology is necessary to justify the claim of an 
account of the ancient Bhrgus or Bhargava sages — seeis 
and singers par excellence upon the valuable time of the readers 
of this thesis. 

The claim of this ancient mythical and mystic race 
upon the attention of the learned public arises primarily from 
the fact of their intricate and interesting connection with tiie 
early history and culture of all ancient civilized races — both 
Semitic and Aryan — a division which is purely conventional 
from the point of view of early culture. From a close study of 
the 10th Chapter of the book of Genesis of the Bible, the reader 
must find that the distinction is more apparent than real. 
Sumerian, the Phoenician and the Hittite are often a stumbling 
block. 

The famous account of the excavations in the Sindh valley, of 
Sir John Marshall followed by an account of the ancient Asuras 
of our Literature by Mr. Banerjee Sastri, impels me to urge on 
the attention of scholars not only the claims of the Ancient 
Asuras, but also of their priests and seers, the ancient Bhrgus — 
whose accounts abound in our Vedas, Epics and Puranic 
literature. 

The Bhrgus supply the connecting link between the Semitic 
and the Aryan element. Their account unravels many points of 
comparative mythology, religion and philology. In fact — 
the f'Bhrgu ” will supply the key to understand many of the 
underlying strata of the early civilisation of the world, unearthed 
by the labours of Western Scholars in ancient Aegean area, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and Persia. We shall also be in a position 
to understand many of the missing links in the chain of connec- 
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tion between the old pre- Aryan or proto-Aryan religion and the 
various religious beliefs of North and South India and their 
intimate connection with the culture and religion of ancient Iran. 

Ragozin, in his Vedic India, shows the intimate relationship 
between the Dekhan and the Chaldean country and urges the 
theory of the conquest of Northern India bj'^ the Dravidians or 
the Turanian race, and their eventual entiy into the Dekhan 
along with the Kolarians. But that scholar did not consider 
who these Dravidians are, and how they were related to the 
Aryans or the Iranians and does not assign to them any definite 
place among the Aryan or Senietic races. 

Some historians indefinitely class these early Dravidians 
along with the Dasyiis and aboriginal races — ^all with a view to 
give the later Aryan a greater prominence. The Dravidian 
races represent the pre- Aryan Iranian people and they are closely 
related to the ancient Asuras — a forgotten name. Remnants 
of its greatness being preserved, internal evidence in our sacred 
literature reveals to us their existence, and their once world- wide 
importance. These Dravidians are the first civilized race to 
enter our country by the sea along with the Asura Yadus and 
Iksvakus and the evidence of our literature identifies them with 
the ancient Bhrgus — thus making possible, from the point of view 
of South Indian history, the equation Dravida= Asura = Bhrgu. 
We shall try to amplify this equation by reference to the history 
of countries outside India in the sequel. The amplified equation 
will be Asura-Bhrgu-Dravidia-Pelasgiart-Phygian-Hittite Pho- 
enician-Greek-Etruscan- Latin-Frank. 

CHAPTER II 

SOUTH INDIA. 

The Bhrgus in India, may now be said to present all the 
South Indian races placed under the common designation of 
Agnikulas. They are the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas, Kohls, the 
Iksvakus, the Nagas, Kadambas, Pallavas, the Colas, Pandyas, 
Keralas and the Calukyas who rose to prominence at some stage 
or other of South Indian History till the 12th Century A. D. 

Fire is the God of the Bhrgus, and Brahma is their ancestor. 
This ancestry is not only apparent from the account of the 
Bhrgus in the Epics but also from the inscriptions giving the 
genealogy of these races — particularly from the suffix Varman 
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appended to the names of the Kings of these races — which means 
nothing more than-Brahma or fire. 

The west coast of South India — is according to traditional 
account, the land carved out of the sea by Parasurama the 
noblest scion of the race. The Bhrgus entered South India by 
the west coast. The traditional era Kollam in the Malabar 
country, accounts of many an ancient shrine m South India and 
traditional folklore, all point to the wanderings of this race 
throughout the length and breadth of South India from the 
banks of Narmada to Kanya Kumarl. 

Tne Chief sources of our knowledge of the Bhrgus are (1) 
Rg Veda (2) Atharva Veda (3) Puranas — particularly the Visnu, 
Bhagavata, Matsya and Kurma (4) the Rama 5 ’ana (5) and the 
Maha-Bharata. The Bhrgus are the collectors of a major portion 
of the Rg Veda; the Atharva is prirely their own lore. The Visnu- 
Purana and the two epics, from the evidence in these works 
themselves, owe their compilation to this mystic race. External 
evidence is to be sought for in the histories of the Hittites, Medo- 
Persians, Etruscans and Latins, Greeks and pre-Greek races> 
and the races of the Aegean area, Asia Minor, Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

III. 

What IS the cradle of this race ? What is their connection 
with the Dravidian race ? 

The Rg Veda is the earliest relic of ancient Aryan literature. 
There are statements in that Veda which declare the existence 
of earlier traditions. According to the opinion of competent 
scholars, many portions of the Atharva Veda are even earlier than 
the Rg Veda. These statements lead us to the belief of the exist- 
ence of a time, when the Aryan and the proto-Aryan were one — 
whatever that term may mean for the present. 

The Puranas are the collections of the layman’s learning or 
folklore and they must be Sanskritised versions of pre-Sanskrit 
accounts as borne out by the statement in the Matsya-Purana — 
that the first branch of knowledge which emanated from Brahma 
is the Purana and this Purana is the Adi Brahmanda Purana of 
which the Visnu or Parasarasariihita is a redaction. The two 
epics, from their internal evidence, at their inception owe their 
origin to the inspiration given to their authors by Brahma and 
their reputed authors are Bhargavas, It is from the Puraitjas and 
V— 8 
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the epics therefore that we must expect to get a full account of 
their compilers. 

Before dealing, therefore, with the Vedic and other evidence 
we shall deal with the Puranic evidence and try to trace the 
cradle of the race. 

The Puranas, deal with the geography of what are called the 
seven Dvipas. To understand the history of the Bhrgus, we 
must locate some of these Dvipas and among these Dvipas, 
Plaksa Kusa Dvipas — Salmah and Kraunca show evident 
traces of their activities. The Kusa Dvipa and a portion of 
Plaksa IS their original cradle. 

According to the Kurma Purana the Brahman, or, the first 
caste of the Kusa Dvipa are worshippers of Brahma and arc 
called Dravidians. Let us, therefore, try to locate the Kusa Dvipa 
first. 

According to Ragozin^ the Dravidians are Nagas, worship- 
pers of the sacred serpent, the symbol of the earth. According 
to Professor Monier Williams^ the Dravidians or Dravidian races 
came from Central Asia, and their language shows they were 
Turanians. They are the Vratya or out-caste K§attriyas. We 
have thus to find out what is this Naga country and who arc 
these \ rat^as. \ ratya, like Asura, assumed a degraded meaning 
only in later literature. 


IV 

KUSA-DVIPA. 


In spite of the elusive nature of the ethnological details 
given for this Dvipa m the various Puranas, there are sufficient 
materials whereon we could depend, and identify the same with 
portions ot modern Persia. There is a remnant of the name of 
this Dvipa preserved in the modern province of Kuzistan, on the 
Persian gull. That it formed part of Modern Persia and ex 
tended therefrom as far as the Wertern limits of Baluchi^t^t^ 
admits of no doubt. 

i. the ancent land cl Elam-a country which 

Chaldeca. ^ this country that Herodotus olace^ 3 ■ 

nal cradle oi the Phccnician race, and the Phoenicians are 'the 


I. \'ed!c India, page, 308. 
i. Indian Wisdom — page 312 note. 
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ancient Iksvakus whose connection with the Vasisthas a branch 
of the Bhrgus is apparent from the Puranas and the Epics. The 
Bhrgus and Vasisthas are descendants of Varuna and it is in 
Elam we have to locate Varuna, the Asura par excellence, the first 
God to whom worship was being paid by the proto-Aryans. 
More will be said about this later on. Suffice it to say for the 
present that Sushan, capital of Elam, is the city of Varuna 
according to the Matsya Purana. 

3(1[ I” 

There is also an Elamite God referred to in one of the 
sculptural representations by Mr. C. W. Johns in his 
book on Babylon. A God catching his enemies in a net and 
beating them with a club reminds us of Varuna and his noose. 

According to the Visnu Purana the island is so called from 
a clump of Kusa grass situated in the island. The people are 
worshippers of Brahma which is the same as fire or Isana as 
indicated by the other Puranas. The residents of Plaksa and 
Puskara are also worshippers of Brahma, and it appears to me 
that the scheme of the seven Dvipas mentioned in the Puranas 
represents the ancient Scheme of Zoroaster and Ahurmazda — 
vtz., the seven divisions of light peopled by those who follow the 
teaching of Ormuzd. The names of Kings and their sons are 
mostly names of the Fire God, Brahma; the fire God, or, the 
Atharvan of the Bhrgus, is the Atar of the Zoroastrians Cyavana 
Bhargava is the special protegee of the Asvins. His descendants 
— the Raivatas founded Kusasthall (later Dvaraka) on the west 
coast of India. Very early Zoroaster is referred to by Berosus 
as one of the earliest Kings of Babylon and Ahurmazda of 
Zoroaster is probably the Mada Asura raised by Cyavana to fight 
Indra in the struggle to give the Asvins a share in the Soma 
drink. 

Trisanku is one of the earliest Iksvaku Kings according to 
the Puranas. Puranic accounts mention a Manu Priyavrata, or, 
Satyavrata, a Dravidesvara, as a hero of the flood. Trisanku is 
also known as Satyavrata and he is Tissanki mentioned in the 
accounts of the Hittites, as Tissenki or King of Parasu or Persia 
in one of the earliest list of Hittite Kings^. The God of the 
flood according to the account in the Mahabharata Vanaparva 
is Brahma — the God of the Bhrgus. From a comparison of the 


1. J. R. A. S. 1928 April A. H. Sayce. 
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flood account as given in the Indian, Persian and Babylonian 
accounts, one is certainly led to infer that the three accounts 
refer to the adventures of one and the same hero a Dravidian or 
Asura emperor, a protegee of Brahma or Varuna the God of the 
Asuras. Sayce places the cradle of the Hittites in a land which 
he calls Kussara. 

According to the Persian account, the great flood took 
place during the times of the mythical Jamgid (Djemshed). Ac- 
cording to the Babylonian account, the hero of the flood is Sit 
Napistam in whom we may trace Yama or Yima or Engid the 
first mortal to be immortalised — Vaivasvata Manu. The Bhrgu 
Jamadagni is a descendant of this hero. In fact the genealogy 
of the Bhrgus as given in the Maha-Bharata includes Manu and 
Jamadagni in the list.^ Parasurama, the last hero of the list is 
closely connected with Syamantapancaka — the later Kuruksetra. 
The ruby Syamanta connected with Sri Krsna and Satrajit is 
known in the Persian accounts as the Ruby of Shamshid and it 
may be Jamgid. 

The Kusikas and Bhrgus are closely allied races and they 
are related to the Iksvakus in more than one respect. The 
designation of this island is said to be due to a clump of Kusa 
grass found in the island. Kusa is holy grass. Scholars impute 
the name of the island to the tribe of Susians and Cuthites. The 
Puranic writer had in his mind, the clump of sacred grass used 
in sacrifices to the fire God Brahma. This grass is called in 
Persian history Baresma. The ancient land of Elam, is the home 
of the Phoenicians the sons of Cush and also of the Iksvakus, 
particularly of the line in which Rajarsi Janaka was born. A 
clump of Ku^a grass is the symbol of a brother of this Janaka 
known as Ku^adhvaja. Rama’s eldest son is called Kusa from 
his maternal line. He was brought up by Valmiki who is Kusin. 
The Elamite Eri Aku is Aryaka, the ancestor of Kunti, mother 
of Pandavas and her Naga ancestry is apparent from the account 
of Bhima and Patala in the Maha-Bharata. ^ The patron of 
Kunti is Durvasas, who is called Kusaarani. All the Kuru 
names in the Maha-Bharata are mostly names of Nagas and 
Naga Kings and the account of the Bharata is merely a tradi- 
tional internecine struggle of Naga and allied races in the 

[. See Ch. 66 Adi Parva, Ch. 15 Vanaparva. 

J. AdL Ch. 128. 
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ancient land of Elam and Patala the kingdom of Vasuki, and 
Sesa, the Naga par excellence. 

Another important race of this island are the Kusikas-des- 
cendants of Gadhi and Visvamitra. The Kusikas are admittedly 
related to the Bhrgus through Satyavatl, the daughter of Gadhi 
married to Bhargava Rcika. 

We shall next proceed to an account of the Plaksa and after 
fixing the cradle proceed to the dispersion of this race towards 
the east and west and incidentally consider an account of 
Salmali, and Kraunca Dvipas and the colonies of the Kusa 
Dvipa. 

V 

PLAKSA-DVlPA. 

According to the Visnu-Purana, this Dvipa is named after a 
Plaksa or holy Fig tree sacred to Brahma — evidently a totem 
tree of the races residing therein. Medhatithi is the King of the 
country. Medhatithi is the son of Ahgirasa-Kanva, The details 
given in the Purana give us sufficient data to identify the island 
of Plaksa with the western portion of modern Persia^ to the 
north of Kusistan as far as the middle of Trans-Caucasian country. 

According to some other Puranas followed by Professor 
Dawson in his dictionary of Hindu mythology, the name for this 
land is Goniedha. It is also known as Sveta-Dvipa according to 
the geographical account given in the Bhl§ma-Parva of the 
Maha-Bharata. 

From Plaksa proceeded the Bhrgu Phrygian and the 
Pelasgian. Pre-Greek Pelasgian is traceable to Plaksa and not 
vice versa. 

Now about the identity. The seven districts of the island 
as given in the Visnu-Purana are — 

1. Santabhavya. 

2. Sukhodaya. 

3. Ananda. 

4. Siva. 

5. Ksemaka. 

6. Sisira. 

7. Dhruva. 

Among these districts — Ksemaka appears to be clearly as- 
certainable. Serna or Ksemaka lies in Trans-Caucasia, where one 
Semaka is the capital of the Khanat of Shirwan, and was known 
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to Ptolemy as Kamachia. Siva is probably referable to a district 
of which Sivas (Sebastum) was probably the centre, situated on 
the riv’^er Kizil Irmak (ancient Halys). Dhruva is Troas. Accoid- 
ing to Lempriere’s classical dictionary " Troas when taken for 
the whole Kingdom of Priam, may be said to contain Mysia and 
Phrygia Minor The connection of Troas with Plaksa-Dvipa 
and the Bhrgus will be traced hereafter through Phrygia and the 
Phrygians. Sisira is traceable to the city of Kaisiriyeh capital 
of Capadocia, within 20 miles of which passes, the river Halys, or 
Kizil Irmuk. Among the rivers mentioned Amrta is the river 
Sefd Rud falling into the Caspian sea. It is also called Amenda. 
The division Amenda is called after the ancient city of Anti* 
and appears also to be referrable to the Goddess Amendph 
worshipped there. Amendph is a name of' Ishtar. The river 
SikhI is the upper portion of the river Tigris. Sukhodaya is the 
country of the tribe Sukhi mentioned in Assyrian history. The 
Bhagavata Purana mentions ^antabhavya as situated in two parts. 
Nahvada shown therein is the country of Nahrain and Somaka 
is in the division shown in modern maps to the west of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Now to come to the names Gomedha and Kumuda and 
Sweta as applied in whole or in part to this Dvipa. The country 
of Gomedha is mentioned in the history of the ancient Assyrians. 
We read in the pages of the Historian’s History of the World 
Mesopatamia page 375 “ His son Shalmanesar about 1300 B, C. 
was one of the mightiest Assyrian Kings. He ruled over Meso- 
potamia westward to the Belikh at least if not to the Euphrates 
and assured to Assyria, the possession of northern tract between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris which was afterwards the province 
of ‘^Gumathene” and “Sophene”. One of the heroes of the 
famous Argonautic expedition is Cometes from whom probably 
the name Gometes or Cometes is derived. This tract in thus 
part of the ancient Median country conquered by the Assyrian 
Monarch from Media. Gomedha is Surabhi and the Kalpa tree 

and that is why probably the Fig tree is called the Fio of the 
Cow' or Gomedha. ^ 


Media is called after this Medi or Plaksa 

St S® ; ^ Tetogu word which means a 

ig Tree and even to-day there is a variety of the Fig Tree 


in 


1# old map in ruins* 
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oulh India, called Brahma Medi or the Fig Tree of Brahma, 
he statement in the Skanda Parana that the (Fig) tree called 
romedha gave the name to the island is perfectly reasonable and 
fter all it is merely a linguistic confusion. There is another 
)ravidian word for Fig (Atti) to which we have to make refer- 
nce in the sequel. The Matsya Parana mentions a division of 
le island called Kumuda. A scholar in the Journal of the Mythic 
ociety finds fault with the Puranic writers and says there is coll- 
ision between Kumuda and Gomedha. He identifies Kumuda 
nd Gomedha with the Comraodorum of the Greeks basing his 
rguments chiefly on the precious stone Gomedha procured there. 
Cumuda is according to Matsya-Purana a district of Gomedha, 
.nd the Puranic writer makes no confusion at all. Kumuda is a 
ily and northern Sushan, or the lily country, is in the south of 
''.aspian and is a portion of Plaksa or the Median country. 
)usan in Hebrew means lily. Hebrew, Aramiac, and Dravidian, 
re all allied languages and Kumuda is Sanskrit of the same. Susi- 
na or Sushan is Kumuda, There are two Susans in Medo-Persia 
ind one is only a colony from the other and both are countries 
if ancient Iksvakus who are allied to the Bhrgus. The same 
vriter in the mythic Journal of the Mythic Society, 1926, derives 
he word Plaksa ’’ from Palasgian and identified the Dvipa with 
he country in ancient Greece covered by Epirus, Macedonia, and 
rhessaly. The learned Scholar does not consider whence the Palas- 
iians entered these countries. The real case is that the Palasgians 
sntered Greece from Plaksa-Dvipa and the word Palasgian comes 
from Plaksa or the F’ig Tree. The descendants of the Palasgians, 
a race of Fire Worshippers, are brothers in blood to the Bhrgus 
and Median Fire Worshippers had also a Fig totem, A Fig tree 
overshadowed the cave of the ancient founders of Rome in the 
Wolf’s Cave and the great consternation felt when the Tree of 
Ramulus was destroyed is referred to by a writer of the art 
on Tree Worship in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 13th Edition. 
Nathaniel under the Palasthenian Fig Tree is equally another case 
in point. 

The Fig tree is certainly the totem of the Bhrgus. The 
varieties of the Ficus Religiosa and Ficus Indica are both sacred 
trees for the Bhrgus. They are popularly known as Asvattha and 
Vata and the names given to them by the lexicographer indi- 
cates to us the importance which this tree was wielding over the 
religious beliefs of the people. We read in the Maha-Bharata 
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Vanaparva, Chapter 115, the importance of these trees. Bhrgu 
the father-in-law of Satyavati directs the mother of Jamadagm 
to embrace the Udumbara fig tree to beget a religiously 
inclined son and asks the wife of Gadhi to embrace the Pippal 
or Asvattha to beget a heroic son. In our sacred literature the 
Asvattha is the tree of the Ksatriyas and it is only later on it 
became particularly the Bodhi or the tree of the wisdom of the 
Buddhist; hence it is later on called also Vipra or the tree of the 
sage, though it is known as Ksatriya tree. 11 is also called 
Satya namely the tree of the Sati or Ksatriyas, or Asura Hittites 
whom the Egyptian records call Satl. It is also called Yaksavasa 
the abode ot the Yaksas, the followers of Kubera, Yaksas are 
Hyksos and their God is Kubera Nara-vahana. Kubera is 
Hittite God and it is that God we find represented m the sculp- 
tures of Boghazkiu Haiti standing on the shoulders of tl e 
priests. 1 

The Asvattha thus represents the virile power of the Univer- 
sal God and also His Omniscient Wisdom. That is why it is 
called Pippal. Pippal is traceable to Vipra, a Vedic word mean- 
ing” Inspiring”. Vipras are a specially inspired people and 
the Maha-Bharata Vana-Parva particularly places the origin of 
the Vipras on the banks of Devika, a river in the ancient land 
of Elam now called Tib. 

m ^cT ^1^ I 

(I 

Ancient Elam is thus the land of the Vipras and also of 
Varuna whose capital is Sushan, and who according to the 
conceptions of all religions, — Bhrgu-Dravidian-pre-Aryan 
Medo- Persian, Assyi ian, is the highest god. According to 
to Visnu-Purana, Pulastya is the finest king of Viranagara on the 
river Devika. 

Another name for Plaksa Dvipa is iSveta or white. This 
designation is very important as this Puranic and Epic name 
finds ample corroboration in the history of Mesopotamia and the 
Hittites. 

The designation of Sveta given in Ch. 12 of Bhisma-Parva 
of Maha-Bharata certainly refers to the ancient Kingdom of 

J- ^picture at page 112. Hittites. Story of a forgotten erapir'^ 
A. H, Sayce. 
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Ellipi, with its ancient capital of Ecbatana on the ruins of which 
arose the later Medo-Persian empire. The Historians' History 
of the World! says “ North east of Assyria, and extending to the 
southern shores of the Caspian was the ancient Kingdom of 
Ellipi, with its capital Ecbatana, the Achmetha of the Bible. Of 
its fortunes we get a glimpse now and then in the .course of Assy- 
rian history.” Now the word Ellipi in Dravidiah means white 
and Svetha-Dvipa means, the land of white people. We have a 
reference to a white people in this country and also in the sur- 
rounding country of Cappadocia, whose inhabitants are called 
by the Greeks, the Leuco-Syri or the white Syrians, and these are 
admittedly, the ancient Hittites. The Goddess Laksmi is wor- 
shipped by the Phrygio-Cappadocians under the designation of 
Ma. She is the same Bhargavi”-“ Ma ” who is believed to 
have risen out of the sea, like Apphiodite” and that sea must be 
the sea of Shirwan or Caspian Sea, later on Sanskritised into 
Ksira-Sagara or the sea of milk. 

It is from this country of Ellipi, probably Lebanon in Pales- 
tine IS named. Lebanon is the country of Phoenicians, allied to 
the Hittites, and the Philistines. Lebanon is otherwise known 
also as Albion or white country, a name later on adopted by the 
colonists from Ellipi, Rome is alban and Britain is the island of 
Albion and we find Albania in the Crimean Peninsula. 

In the Uttara Ramayana we read of Ravana’s defeat at the 
hands of the women of Sveta-Dvipa. This land is the country 
of the Amazons of the Greek writers. This island is, according 
to the Epic, on the shores of Ksirodadhi or the sea of milk. The 
writer of the Bhagavata-Purana knew the ancient land of Elam 
and it is that which he calls Plaksa. Plaksa and Kusa Dvipas 
are interrelated and that is why we find one Sushan in the north 
and another in the south. The Bhagavata-Puraiia says that the 
people in the island of Plaksa offer sacrifices to Atman. Now 
the ancient Elamites^, offered worship to Lagamal and Atman, the 
secret title of Susiiiak or Ishunak. Who this God Atman is and 
how he is connected with Egypt, another land of Cush, we shall 
consider under a separate chapter later on. Another word which 
we have got to consider in connection with the tree totem of the 

Bhrgus is Atti (^3')- Aiys, AtUs or Attes in the Lydian, and 


1. History of Persia, page 585. 

2. See E. B, 9th Edition, Art on Elam. 

V— 9 
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Phrygian mythology is a youth beloved for his beauty by the 
Goddess Rhea, called there Agdistis. The story as told at 
Pessinus, the centre of the worship of the goddess, was that by 
Zeus she gave birth to a being born male and female and that the 
Gods displeased transformed this being into a tree from the fruit 
of which the daughter of the River God Sangarius bore a boy 
who grew up amongst herdsmen, marvellous for his beauty so 
as to win the love of Agdistis.^ This account of the transform- 
ation of the son of Rhea into a tree is an indication of the worship 
of this tree totem in ancient Phrygia. This tree represents the 
male principle of life — as Phallus and is identical with Baal Peer ^ 
or Brahma the Creator. 

The holy fig tree is referred to in the Rg Veda (I — 135-8). 
The vessels to hold the Soma juice are prepared from it to 
add virility or power. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar in his Age of 
the Mantras at page 127 says “ it is the symbol of the Sisna or 
Fire-drill and corroboration for this is to be found in Mr. Grif- 
fith’s Atharvana Veda, Book V, Hymn 11, page 250. The beauti- 
ful Attys is Agni the young (Tanunapat) and Agni according to 
the literature and traditions of all countries is the producer of 
life. Fire lepresents not only individual life or soul but also 
cosmic or universal soul. The writer of the article on “ P'ire’’ 
in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 9th Edition has given a succinct 
and beautiful resume of all the aspects of the worship of this God 
and I cannot put the matter better than quoting the learned 
writers’ words. For a long time through out all the world, the 
ancient naturalists who meditated on the greatest wonder of 
physiology supposed that the generation of fire by the friction of 
two woods, one of harder and the other of softer substance was 
the exact counter part of human generation. The heat thus in- 
volved was held to be of most subtle nature, a flash of the astral 
light, an intelligent substance. Primary fire impregnated 
primary water and the soul was born. Life was compared to a 
torch and no comparison is more true. Modern chemistry 
having proved that animal life was a constant burning of oxygen 
the ancient myth was not far from truth when it said that 
Prometheus animated the figure of clay by putting into it a 
spark of fire. Man was thought to be an alloy of fire earth 
water in slightly different proportions. Fire, a constituent part 


1, account of Attys in Eucyclopaedia Brittanica 9th Edition. 
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of divine creation, became a soul when it was immersed in orga- 
nic matter; it became the body when it was put into organic 
clay.” 

Attys thus represents the principle of generation and is 
equally the symbol of life and fire. The Atharvan Bhrgus are 
children of lire — the word Atharvan itself can be resolved into 
Athar-bene child of Athar or fire. In Semitic-Dravidian Ben or 
Pen means child. Attys thus represents the God Brahma, the first 
and foremost ancestor of the Bhrgus according to the genealogy 
given in Chapter 66 of Adi-Parva of Maha-Bharata. The word 
Attys added as a suffix to personal names in the ancient Lydian 
country and Phrygia, in the Puranic names — means the same 
thing as Varnia added to the names of kings in South India. 

Thus far as regards the totem sacred tree of the Bhrgus. 

The word Atty and Medi-Dravidian in origin must give us 
the clue to understand the existence of Phallic worship and the 
worship of the Yoni in places outside the country of its origim 
vk,, Plaksa-Dvipa and Kusa-Dvipa. 


{To he continued,) 



NOTICES AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Rukminikalyana Mahakavya of Sri Rajacudamani 

Dikshita, Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library, 

Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 

This work, the publication of which has been begun by the 
Pandits of the Adyar Library, and of which two Sargas have now 
been printed with the commentary called Maiiktikamalika of Sri 
Balayajnavedesvara, is well worth perusal by all students of 
Sanskrit literature. It belongs to that fruitful period ol “ creative 
art " in Sanskrit literature, namely, the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries after Christ close upon the dissolution of the great 
Vijayanagar Empire. This period witnessed a very healthy 
revival of Sanskrit learning under the patronage of the Viceroys 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, who, after the break-up of that 
Empire, set themselves up as independent rulers at Vellore, 
Penukonda, Gingee, Tanjore, Madura and other places. The 
renaissance was an all-round one, and comprised all the fine arts, 
religion and philosophy. Many were the famous personalities, 
who were the court poets of the chieftains, the most famous 
among them being Appayya Diksita, under the patronage of 
Chinnabomma at Vellore. The author of this work, Rajacuda- 
raani Diksita, known also as Yajfianarayaiia Diksita, lived at the 
court of king Raghunatha Naick of Tanjore. In the valuable 
introduction to this work written by Mr. T, R. Chmtamani, M.A., 
now Senior Lecturer, Oriental Research Institute, University of 
Madras, interesting information is given as regards many other 
works of this author, his patron, Raghunatha Naick, his ancestiy 
and his family connection with the other famous Diksitas of that 
period. The date of another of his works known as Tantrasikha- 
mani, a treatise on Mimamsa, is said to be 1636 A.D. according to 
a verse in that work. The work is styled a Mahakavya, and one 
should naturally expect that it will fulfil all the characteristics of 
a Mahakavya, as described by Alankarikas. It follows the 
model of Sri Harsa's Naisadhiya, in manner of treatment and 
in style. One must admit that the poetry is highly artificial and 
difficult. However, the author shows himself as a master of the 
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Sanskrit language and a profound scholar in the Sastras and in 
the technique of Sanskrit poeti'y. Though the first Sarga has 
105 Slokas and the second 73, the story is not carried far. Many 
works of this period remain unpublished, and the endeavour of 
the Pandits of the Adyar Library is praiseworthy, especially as 
they provide easy access for the students of Sanskrit literature to 
the valuable works of one of the many illustrious poets and 
philosophers of this period, who, while occupying distinction in 
temporal affairs, maintained their ideals of Brahminhood, and 
attained great distinction in philosophy and literature. The 
printing and get-up leaves nothing to be desired. I would sug- 
gest to the Editors that it will be very helpful if they would 
append short notes in English towards the end of the work. 

K, Balasubkahmanya Aiyar. 


History of Pre-Mussalman India (in nine Volumes) Vol. I 
Pre-Historic India by Prof. V. Rangacharya M.A., 
Professor of Indian History Presidency College, Madras, 
Huxley Press, Madras. vii4-247 pages. Price Rs. 5 or sh. 
7-6d. 

The Volume under review is the first of a series of nine 
volumes which the author has planned, apparently on a very 
elaborate and ambitious scale. This volume forms a good intro- 
duction to the whole senes, comprising as it does, a good deal of 
information regarding the geographical evolution of India, the 
appearance of the first man, the paleolithic age, the transition 
to the neolithic age, the neolithic age itself, the advent and 
use of metals, the civilization of the Indus valley; and finally the 
story of the entry of the Aryans. 

In the first chapter the author refers to theories that are 
advanced by the geologist in accounting for the origin of the 
Earth's crust, with special reference to the Indian continent. 
The author here endorses the view of the geologist that South 
India is older than Northern India. In the second, we find 
references to theories regarding the first evolution of man. The 
author refers to the theories that regard Syria, Western Asia, 
Central Asia, Burma, Arctic Regions, Africa and India, as places 
where man first evolved. The author, agreeing with Sir Harry 
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Johnston, as may be naturally expected, says, that South India 
should be regarded as the place where man first originated. Sir 
Harry Johnston, in his "The Opening up of Africa” discusses 
the various theories regarding the birth-place of man and comes 
to the conclusion that the place of origin should be sought for 
either in Burma or South India. There seems to be a good deal 
of truth in this theory and probably we come upon certain defi- 
nite proofs which will finally establish this thesis. In the next 
chapter, the author makes a rapid survey of the paleolithic 
remains in places like Madura, Trichinopoly, Salem, Mysore, 
Bellary, Cudappah, North-Arcot, Chingleput, Bhadrachalam, 
Cundlekhand, Dharwar, and few from Bengal. What little of 
the culture of the paleolith human being could be deduced from 
these remains, has been done by Bruce Foste and others and the 
author reproduces them all in the further portions of the chapter. 
It IS also said that the germs of religious thoughts could be traced 
to those paleohths. In the next chapter the origin of the so- 
called Dravidian is discussed. The theories of the Mongolian 
origin, of the Scythian, Turanian or Central Asian Origin, of the 
Semetic origin, of the Mesopotamian origin, of the Egyptian 
origin, and that of the Mediterranean origin are dis- 
cussed. The last of these theories finds favour with the author 
in the next chapter. In chapter VI the author takes us through 
Neolithic sites in ancient India — sites like those found in Ananta- 
pur, Bellary, Karnool, Cudappah, Hyderabad, South Bombay, 
Gujeiat, K<tthiawar and Ceylon, and the author is of opinion that 
neolithic culture, wherever it is, is practically identical. The 
culture of the neolith takes up the major portion of the chapter. 
The origin and development of Dravidian Languages is also dis- 
cussed in this chapter. The author refers to the conflicting 
views of Bishop Caldwel and Mr. R. Swaminatha Aiyar, but does 
not commit himself to any opinion on the question. In the 
chapter on the "Advent of Metals” the author refers to the so- 
called bronze, copper and iron ages and show how the bronze 
age was absent from India. The Indians discovered gold at a 
comparatively early age and were using it in various ways In 
dealing with the Indus valley civilization and the discoveries in 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, the author is careful enough not to 
express any view, i.c., whether it is Aryan or Dravidian. The 
last chapter brings down the history of pre-historic India to the 
beginning of the Aryan immigration into India. After referring 
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19 . ^uupetosu Quirc^'Betr uS^Qpetire 
Iyarkat~p porulai y-trrena-k kilatial. 

Natural objects should be described by their distinguishing 
features. 

Ex. nilam valitii (Earth is hard). 

Nil* tannitii (Water is cool). 

20 . Qs^Uijpesisu Qu,r(7^2etr turdsQtjoirQ a?^p&). 

Ceyarkai'P porulai y-akkanwt^ kural. 

In a sentence describing the change which an object has 
undergone, the word denoting that object should be followed by 
the forms of the verb ‘ aku ’ which means ‘ to become '. 

Ex. Man kutam ayirru (Earth became a pot). 

21 . ^dsm jarrQesr miraeesr QpppCSp, 

Akkan lane karana tnuiarre. 

The verb ' aku ' is always proceeded by reason, if the reason 
for the change is given. 

Ex. Enney perramaiyan mayir nalla ayina. 

(Hair became better on account of the application of 
oil). 

22 . ^dad SerreS arrirem uS^ 

QurrdS^ Qp^u eut^dS ^estrCSeir. 

Akka-k kilavi karana m-inriyum 
Pokkin renpa valakki n-ulle. 

Expressions with the forms of the verb ' aku ' without giv- 
ing the reason for the change are current in speech. 

Ex. mayir nalla ayina (Hair became better.) 

23 . uiT^LDLud (spp eaeuujd SeireS 

/uresTfiS QuiT0&raiuSp u^eaut an-pio. 

Patt-maya-k k~urra v-aiya-k kilavi 
Tan-ari porul-vayir panmai kural. 

When a speaker is sure of the iinai of the object he is talk- 
ing about, but not of the pal, he should use a plural verb of the 
particular tinai. 

Ex. Anmakan kollo pentatti kollo io“ot6 tonruvar ? 

(Is it man or woman that appears there f) 

Orutti kollo palar kollo manalil vilaiyatinar ? 

(Is it one lady or many ladies that played on sands ?) 

Onto palavo cey pukkana f 

(Is it one or many that entered the field f) 

B 
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Note 1. — The need of this sutra is this: — A person looks at 
an object or objects at a distance. He determines that it is a 
person, but cannot determine whether it is a male or a female. 
If he wants to ascertain it from another, what verb should he 
use in his question, dnpdl verb or penpal verb f This sutra says 
that he should use palarpal verb. Similarly if he determines that 
the object or objects at a distance are pei'son oi persons, but is 
not able to determine whether it is one or many, then too should 
he use the palarpal verb. If, on the other hand, he determines 
that it is not a person or persons, but is not able to ascertain 
whether it is one or many, he should use a palavinpdl verb. 

Note 2 . — Ilarapuranar interprets the expression ‘panmayak- 
kujra’ in the sutra to mean anpal penpal mayakkvrra’ and Nacci- 
narkkiniyar *anpal penpal inayakkurra^ anpal palarpal viayak- 
kurra, and penpal palarpal mayakkurra’, while the other two 
‘dnpai penpal mayakkurra, anfal palarpal mayahktirra, penpal 
palarpal mayakhurra and onr anpal palavtnpul mayakkurraJ ' 

24. &.(^Qussr QLDirifiiiS^ LcAfS'bsssiu iS' rFluiS^'il) 

QprFl^Q^ 3ril.®ih srr’bsci. 

Urttpena nioltyinu tn~a^<,rinat-p pirippinum 
Iru-v-trru m-urttte enttun kalai. 


VVhen the speaker is not sure of the hnai of the object at a 
istance, he may use the word urttpu (or its synonym) or the 
word aiu when he denotes it. 


Ex. Kurriyo makano tonrukinra urupii ? 
(Is the form there, stick or boy ?) 
kurriyo makano tonnikinra atu ? 


( Is that stick or boy ?) 

tina , operates when there is confusion in 

but c’onfusion in7r“ 

is motjyinum- in the sutra 

yar t^ refer I f 7“:^“''' Naccinarfckiniyar and Teyvaccilai- 
that it refer. + ” ^ But Cenavaraiyar says 

also meT thavintl, 

marwtd aiyam, the spe^r 

the^word HI ^ WmuUnra SV by using 

author to sanctiOT it here sW tS””” '* 

taken either as singular or as nhirat 

guictr or as plural according to context. 
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Note 3. — For the expression *aiorinai-p-pirippinuni’ in the 
sutra, the three commentators Ilampuranai', Cenavaraiyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar give the example ‘onro palavd cey pukka perram’. 
Since perram is an a.’.rinai noun and hence may be taken both 
as singular and plural, the author need not sanction this usage. 
Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other hand, takes ‘aoorinai-p-ptrippu’ to 
refer to the word ‘atu’. For the words in a&rinai which have 
different forms in onranpal and palavtnpdl are atu, aval, itu^ ivai, 
uiu and uvai\ since doubt may arise only about objects at 
a distance and since the words itu, ivai, uiu and uvat are not 
generally used to denote them, atu and avai are the only two 
words that may be denoted by the expression ‘a&rinai-p-pirippu' 
here. Teyvaccilaiyar has mentioned only atu since such doubts 
arise more generally with single objects. 

25. jBi^etaLD (tpifl fiQ^esr QLorr^u 

SeireS QejfS L—jg firresr, 

Tanmai cuttalu m-uritiena molipa 
Anmai-k kilavi veritai Udna. 

The word anntai, denoting negation may take the gender of 
the ascertained object, though it {anniat) is used along with the 
word denoting the object other than the ascertained one. 

Ex. (1) A-v-v-urupu kurri-y-allan, makan. 

(That form is not a pole, but man.) 

(2) Atu kurri-y-allan, makan. 

(It IS not a pole, but man.) 

Note 1. — In the previous sutra it has been said that, when 
one cannot definitely determine the nature of an object at a 
distance and doubts that it is one or the other, he may use the 
word ‘urupu’ or ‘atu’. For example he sees an object at a 
distance and is not able to ascertain whether it is a male child or 
pole and hence he questions either himself or another ‘atu 
kiirriyo makano or ‘a-v-v-urupu kurrtyo makand ?\ The next 
moment he decides that it is a male child. At once he may say 
‘atu or a-v-v-urupu kurri-y-anru, makan’ or, ‘atu or a-v-v-urupu 
kurruy-allan, makan’, since the doubt clears immediately after he 
says atu or a-v-v-urupu. If he says anru, after kurri, such a 
usage need not be sanctioned since it is regular. If he says 
‘allan’ after kurri, it has to be sanctioned since the subject atu 
or a-v-v-urupu is neuter-singular and allan is masculine-singular. 
Such a usage is allowed since his doubt has been cleared and . he 
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ascertains that the object is a male child immediately after he 
says the word aiu or a-v-v-tirupu. 

Note 2 . — The word veritatiana is made up of veritattan the 
instrumenfal singular of veritam and ht’ the cariyai which it 
takes if it is at the end of a verse, as is sanctioned by sutra 108. 
But it gives the locative sense here, Ilampitranar fakes 
‘verttaitana’ along with the word ‘tanmai’ and interprets them 
the quality (found) in the object other than the fii'st mentioned 
one’; while Teyvaccilaiyar takes it along with ‘anmai-k-kilavi' 
and interprets the word of negation used along with that which 
is other than the ascertained object’. Both take *tanmai’ to 
mean the nature of the ascertained object’. Cenavaraiyar takes 
tanmat to mean *anmaiyin tanmai’ and ^veritatidna’ to mean the 
word denoting the object other than the ascertained one and 
gives the example Hvan kiirn-y-anru, makan’. Naccinarkkiniyar 
agrees with Ilampuranar in the interpretation of the sutra, but 
gives Hvan kurri-y-allan^ as an example. This example as also 
the example given by Cenavaraiyar does not seem to be appro- 
priate, since the doubt of the hearer is cleared immediately after 
he hears the word tvan which is an anpdl noun. 

ctorW .'LtrPf “P^rtance of the particle ‘um’ in 

re ft hutti-y.allarf 

makan', usage is 'afa or a-v-vurupu kurrt-y-anru, 

rsmL.Qu^ euma easrj: 

muial-ena murai-mUnru mayankdmai 
Natat-per rtyalum vanna-c cinai-c-col. 

quali‘ty"o(S’itaJr°[f ““b =>"<1 ‘h'= 

follows the adiecHve and'*”^ ‘Jenoting the limb invariably 
whole. ' ' the word denoting the 

Ex. Cen-kal-narai vantatu. 

(Red-footed crane came.) 

Perun-talai-c-cattan vantan. 

Vottf Cattan came.) 

mayanMmal and is a verbal means 

whole, its part and of words denoting a 

J nc-part. If the Quality 4U. 


the quality of iha 
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whole is to be mentioned, the order to be adopted then does not 
come within the province of this siitra. cf. cen-narai-k-k&l. 

Note 3. — The word ‘vannam’ in the sutra denotes quality. 
It is the tadbhava of the Skt. varna. Naccinarkkiniyar thinks 
that vanna-c-cinat-c~col is a technical name for the group of 
words denoting a whole, its limb and the quality of the limb. 

Note 4. — The word hiatai’ in the sutra is taken by Ilam- 
puranar, Cenavaraiyar, and Naccinarkkiniyar to refer to speech 
and not to poetry, but Teyvaccilaiyar takes it to refer to both. 

27 . udsreauis QmeiSu^iii 
p^esTS oi-Si/ih u&srea>ijDS Qerre^iLjui 

eeyjsQ emuHQs^irp Q&reSI 

j^sossessr us^iE/Sp Qe=rrioe<ifT p^eo. 

Oruvarai-k kfirmit panmm-k kilavtyum 
Onranai-k kuriitn panmm-k ktlaviyum 
Valakki n-dkiya v~ttyar-cor kilavi 
llakkana martiiikir colld ralla. 

The use of honorific plural to denote one person or one 
object is allowed only in speech and not in poetry. 

Ex. Yam vantem; niyir vantir; ivar vantar. 

Notel. — The honorific plural even with respect to a^„rmai 
is palarpdl and not palavinpdl. On seeing a fox, one may say 
*nariydr vantdr’ and never *Hari vaniana,’ 

Note 2. — Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar think that the 
expression Hlakkana marunkir colld ralla’ is unnecessary since 
its purpose is served by the third line and hence it su g gests that 
uyariinai may be used for aSortnai and vice-versa in certain cases. 
Cenavaraiyar, on the other hand, thinks that the third line in the 
sutra sanctions such a usage in speech and the fourth line prevents 
it in poetry, The use of nyartinai for aiorinai and vice-versa is 
taken by him by tanninanmtittal, the mode covering the related 
points by implication. 

28. eueeS^m pjreS^iii Qsiremi—uS^to 

iS^Qupp Lommirp Qe^irio gn/u) 

■ pdsreau) Qp^ssfl’iiso UL^if<ieaa Qtu^^ui 
j)jiiQp siSIl^p^ QpiBtu Qse&^ru, 

Celavinum varavinum taravinun kotaiyinum 
Ntlat-pera-t tonru m-a-n-ndr collum 
Tanmai munnilai patarkkai y-ennum 
A-m-mtH v-itaitu m-uriya v-enpa. 
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It IS said that the four words celavu, varavu, taravu 
kohn arc used in the first, second and third persons. 


29. ^_Gjp&;3ir, 

eiiraSQ^ Q&reSnji 
^soreoifl (jp^esfl'iso turtaS 
Avarrnl, 

Tani-col varu-col l-d-y-if'H' kilaviyun 
Tciiiiuai iHunntlai y~dyi I'-ttuftu. 


and 


Of them the words iaravii and zfciTavu are used only along 
with the pronouns of the first and the second persons, t.e., the 
verbs meaning io give and to come are respectively used, only 
when the recipient of the gift and the person approached are in 
the first cr the second person. 

Ex. Enakkii-t-tantan (He gave it to me). 

Xinakku-t-tantan (He gave it to you). 

En-n-iilai vantan (He came to me). 

Xin-n-ulai vantan (He came to you). 

30. SJJSW GioBsilT 

Enai y-irantu in-enai y-itatta. 

The leinaming two (i.e., celavii and kotai) are used along 
with the third person. 

Ex. Avankat cenran (He went to him). 

Avarkii-k-kotu (Give it to him). 

Koic 1. — Ilampuranar takes all the four words celavti, 
I'aTtivu, itiravn and kotai in the sense of giving', while Cenavarai- 
yar and Naccinarkkiniyar take celavii and vayavit respectively to 
mean going ami coming and taravu and kotai to mean giving. 

Xoie 2 . — Teyvaccilaiyar takes all the three sutras, 28, 29 and 
30. to be one. According to him the 28th sutra deals 
with the opinion of the grammarians earlier than Tolkappiyanar 
and the sutnis 29 and 30 deal with his own opinion. This view 
seems to be correct. One may then question whether it does not 
give room to vakyabkeda or sentence-split, since there are three 
complete^sentences. It does not, since the three sutras are 
.. rrpre.cd thus: Of the four words celavu, varavu, taravu and 
hotai which could be used with all the three persons in the 
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opinion of the grammarians, taravn and varavu are used along 
with the fii'st, and the second, personal pronouns and the rest 
with the third person. 

31. ujtQjSSu Qesr^^ ld,tuSI(^ SletreStifu) 

^rBturu Qurrd^i^suuSp QpiTi^suiM, 

Yateva n-ennu m-a-y-iru kilavtyum 
Ariya-p-porul-vayir ceriya-i ionrttin. 

The two (interrogative) pronouns ydtu and evan are generally 
used m questioning about unknown objects. 

Ex. Iranian enra corkti-p-porul yatu? 

(What is the meaning of the word Irdjiianf). 

Pacu enra corku-p-porul evan ? 

(What is the meaning of the word pacuf). 

Note 1. — This sutra sanctions the usage of both ydin and 
evan irrespective of the fact whether the object denoted by the 
word porul is nyariinai or marinat. 

32. ^aippieh , 

ujtrQ/iesr eu^u.ix eSi^eSli^ QeireSl 
rS>lfSmp QurT0etejuSI Ssaroj/s 
Qprflisp SeireSI iUTp§0 QprFIpQp. 

Avarrul, 

Ydiena varutim vindvin kilavi 
Arinta porulvayi n-aiyan tirtarhu-t 
Terinta kilavi y-diaht m-uritte . 

Of them, the interrogative pronoun ydtu may also be used in 
sentences where some doubts are to be cleared regarding the parti- 
culars of an object whose general features are known. 

Ex. I-m-marahkalul karuhkali yatu ? 

(Among these trees which is karunkdh f) 

Nam-m-eru taintanul ketta erutii yatii f 

(Of our five bulls, which is the bull lost?) 

Note 1. — From the previous sutra one is inclined to think 
that ydtu can be used only in questioning about unknown objects. 
This sutra sanctions its use even in questioning about the 
particulars of a known object. 

33. ^'^esTpQ^esr eujSmp ^'SesTQp/sp SetreSs(^ 

eS^esruu® Qpir^^aS ^ileaiD Qe>jem(Biil}, 

Inaittena v-arinta cinai-mutar kilavikku 
Vinai-p-patu toku ti-y-i n-ummai ventum. 
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The particle ‘um' should invariably be used after the group 
ofuords which qualify the verb, t.e., immediately preceding 
the verb or the predicate where the subject of the verb is a 
Tjiuial (word denoting a wholo) or a cinai (word denoting a part 
of a whole) qualified by the word which mentions its exact 
number. 

Ex. Panniru kaiyum parpata v-iyarri (Tirumu. 118)L 

(Having placed all the twelve hands so that they might 
be in their proper places.) 

Cera-cola-pantiyar muvarum kutinar. 

(All the three kings Ceran, Colan, and Puntiyati 
assembled.) 

Kan-n-irantum kurutu (Both the eyes are blind). 

Xoie 1. — llampuranar reads in the sutra toka-iyin, while 
others iokuiiyin. 

Xoie 2. — The word vtnai in the sutra should be taken to 
mean the mutikhincol or predicate. 

Xoie 3. — llampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar interpret the 
expression vinai-p-patu-tokuU as the collection of words pre- 
ceding the verb or predicate. Hence according to them 
the word iokai or tokiUi means here a collection. But Cenfi- 
varaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar take it to mean the number which 
qualifies the verb or the predicate. Hence according to them 
the word iokuti means number. They, then according to their 
interpretation have to justify how the particle ‘utn’ is used in the 
expression panniru-kai-y-um parpata v-iyarri where panniru, the 
word denoting number qualifies, not the verb parpata but the 
subject kat, and um is not found immediately after pannint. 
Cenavaraiyar explains it thus: — ^The words panniru and kai 
denote the same object. Hence um is used afterThe word kai. 
He says so perhaps through the analogy of the expression 
drMaia karak (twelve hands) where the word dvada^a means 
not twelve, but twelve objects. It is doubtful whether the word 
pannirantii in Tamil denotes twelve objects when it is followed 
by a noun. Hence the interpretation given by llampuranar 
on the phrase ^yir.ai-p.patti iokutH seems to me better. 


( 1 ) T irumu. = Tirumurukarruppa|ai. 
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Note 4. — It is advisable for the readers to note that the 
particle ‘u/n’ is not iound in the sentences ndninarai iniitalvar 
"ijciiitdy (Brahmins versed m the four vedas came), ainialat ndkam 
otirrn (the five-headed cobra ran); for the words denoting 
n.^^mber in such sentences do not qualify mntalvar or ndkam 
the subject of the verb, but only marai or ialai the adjunct of 
the subject. 

34. LD'^i^u Quir(^i^ LD-^esr eStupQp. 

Mannd-p pornhi ni-nmia v-iyarre. 

The same is the case even with words denoting transient 
objects. 

Ex. I-v-v-ulakattil oruvar celvamimi nilaiyatu. 

(Wealth of none in this world is permanent.) 

Note 1. — According to Ilampuranar and Cenavaraiyar the 
word mitnnd-p-ponil means illd-p-poriil or non existent objects. 
Hence they have given the sentence ‘pavala-k-kdttu mlayanai 
cdtavakanan koyilulluui illai' (the blue elephant with coral tusks 
is not found even in the temple of Cdtavakanan). Here there 
are three objections: — (1) They have to translate the sutra thus: — 
* The same is the case when the non-existence of an object in a 
certain place or at a certain time is predicated.’ There is no 
word in the sutra warranting the addition of the idea ‘in a ceitain 
place or at a certain time’. (2) Hmi’ in the example given by 
them IS only ecca-v-unnnai and not mnrrummai as found in the 
examples of the previous sutra. (3) The use of Him' in the 
example given by them is sanctioned by the sutra ^eccaui cirappc 
. , . ummai-c-colle' (Tol. Col. 255) and hence this sutra need 
not sanction it. 


According to Naccinai kkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar, the 
word iiuitind-p-porttl means transient objects. But Naccinaikkini- 
yar says 'that Hun’' after the word inannd-p-poriil in ihc sutra 
auggests non-cxistcnt objects also. This is quite against the spirit 
of the sutra since Hun’ in this sutra suggests inaittena v-arinia 
cinai-mutar kilavi mentioned in the previous sutra. The 
examples given by them are respectively ‘ydkkaiyum mlaiyatn’ 
(even the body is not permanent), <cakkaravartti celvamum nilat- 
yatu’ (the wealth of even the emperor is not permanent). But in 
those examples the Hun’ after yakkai and celvam are only 
v-ummai and not mnnnmniai since they respectively suggest 

C 
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that other objects also are not permanent and that the wealth of 
others also is not permanent. 

Hence I have taken the word Unanna-'p-pornl to mean 
transient objects and anna-^v-^iyarre to mean that the mtirrtintmai 
is u:>ed immediately preceding the predicate and after the 
^i:!liai-p-pahitokuii' and suggested the example ^ I*v-v--tilakattil 
ontrar cehauiinn nilatydiu* where uLannd-p-portil is celvautf 
V inai^p-pattiiokui L is t-v-v-ulakaiiil ortivar celvam and nm after 
celt am is mnrrummai and not ecca^v-ummai , 


35 . ^uQurr(r^ (SfriruS^ toeoeo 

j^uQurr0 &r>sOff\)/rLj L9fS ^Quir(0(^ 

E^p-poric Udyimi m^alla iiUUenin 
A^p^poru Ualla^p piritu^porul kuraL 

If one (a merchant) wishes to inform (a purchaser) of the 
absence of any commodity by using the expression * allatil % he 
should associate that expression with a word denoting any com- 
modity (that he has), and not with that denoting the commodity 
asked for. 

Ex. ‘ Paruppu ulavo vanikir? ’ enru vinaya-vaH * uluntallatu 
illai ‘ KoIIallatu illat ’ enru kural ventum. 

(When a purchaser questions, ‘Oh merchant, have you 
clholl with you^’, the merchant has to answer ‘I have nothing other 
than black giram if he has black gram with him, ‘ I have nothing 
other than horse-gram’ if he has horse-gram with him, and 
so on.) 


^oie 1. Ilampuranar is of opinion that the expression 
‘ allatil ' in the sutra means 'the object that he has not and 
piritii-porul mea.i'is ‘ tna-p~porul ' or similar commodity. But 
in the example he has given, he has made use of the expression 

‘ allaiil , Cenavaraiyar criticises him on four grounds: (1) If 

Tolkappiyanar has not intended the use of the expression ' allatil ’ 
in the merchant’s answer, what harm is there if the merchant 
words his answer ‘parnppu lUai ’ (there is no dholJ) if he has 

Hllaiallaiu _ the meaning of the word allaiu is not clear and 
Tolkappiyanar would not have framed his sutra in such a way 
a e meaning may not be clearly understood. (3) If the 

orSy? 1 J generally dealing in oil and dholl wil/ be 

answering ‘ Enney-allatu illai ' (there is nothin ^ 
other than oil), when he has no dholl at the time when apurcha^ 
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ser asks for it, since enney is not a commodity similar to dholl. 
(4) If Tolkappiyanar meant ' ina-p-pond ’ (similar object) by the 
term ^ piYiiu-pornl' , he might as well have used the word 
‘ ina-p~porul ’ in the place of ' piriiu-portil ' in the sutra itself. 

As regards the first ground in the criticism, Cenavarai- 
yar may be informed that in the ordinary course of ev’ents 
merchants are nc t inclined to use such expressions as ‘ I do not 
have dholl ' if they do not have it when the purchaser needs it 
They generally answer ‘ I have this' by showing a commodity 
other than dholl This shows that they do not like to say 
' tllai ’ (no). The third ground in the criticism of Cena- 
varaiyar may be met thus:- — Why should he not take ‘enney' as 
an ‘ina-p-porul ’ (similar object; to ‘ paruppiV fdholl) ? Though 
one is a solid and the other is a liquid, yet are they not similar 
to each other in the fact that each one is a commodity that the 
merchant deals in ? Why should Cenavaraiyar take the term 
' in a restricted sense f The word ‘allatu’ in the sutra 
clearly means ‘ina-p-porul' ; for the ‘ anniai’ (negation) in the 
word ‘ allatu ' denotes anyonyabhava and hence the word 
‘allatu' means an object partly dissimilar and partly similar 
(to the object denoted by the word with which it is associated). 
For example a-brahmanah cannot denote a beast which is 
entirely dissimilar to a brahmin, but can denote only a man who 
is other than a brahmin. Evidently such a man is similar to a 
brahmin in being a man and dissimilar to him in not being a 
brahmin. 

The fourth ground in his criticism may be met thus: — 
Since the word ' ' suggests ‘ina-p-porul', Tolkappiyanar 

has not used ' ina-p-portil ’ in place of ‘ pirii^i-porul ’ , 

Naccinarkkiniyar gives the same meaning to the sutra as 
llamptiranar and in the example he uses the word ‘ allatu' like 
him. Teyvaccilaiyar interprets ‘ allatil' in the same way as 
Cenavaraiyar, but in the interpretation of the word ‘piriiu-poriil ' 
he agrees with Ilampuranar. 

Since all the four commentators have used the expression 
' allatillai' in their examples, it is quite clear that, as regards the 
interpretation of the expression ‘ allaid ' in the sutra, Cenavarai- 
yar and Teyvaccilaiyar are correct. 

36 . Sn-fSIp 

A-p-porul ktirir cutti-k kural. 
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H, in the answer given by the 

the object asked for by the purchaser, .s used, .t should be p 

ceded by a demonstraive root or adjective. 

Ex, ‘ Paruppuulavo? * enra-vali, ' i-p-paruppallatu 

enru kural ventxim. ?» the 

■” (When the merchant is questioned ^ Have you dholl ? , tne 

answer should be « There is no dholl other than this ’.) 

Note 1.— The need for this sutra is this:— The merchant 
has the commodity asked for by the purchaser in stock; but the 
quality of the same commodity is not such as should be gi\en o 
him without showing it to him and getting his consent. In ^ 
a case he has to use the expression ‘ aUatd but he may associa e 
it with the word denoting the commodity asked for, (though it is 
against the sanction of the previous sutra) if that word^ is 
preceded by a demonstrative element. The demonstrative 
element is evidently ‘ f ’ if the commodity asked for is near the 
seat of the merchant and ‘ ' if it is away from it. 


3 7. QutTQjjQ&rtT® L-fetau nrr^ 3rU. QuQuiu niruS^th 

Pornlotu fiinard-c cuttu-p-peya r-ayinitut 
Porul-verii pataa t-onra kum-in-e. 

Even though the demonstrative element is not associated 
with the word denoting the commodity asked for, the sense 
conveyed will be the same. 

Ex. ‘ Paruppu ulavo vanikir ?’ enriivinaya-vali, 'ivai-y-allatu 
illai ■ enal. 

(When questioned 'Oh merchant, have you dholl ? the 
answer may be ‘ There is nothing except these '.) 

Note 1. — The need for this sutra is this: — The 3 5th sutra states 
that the expression ‘ allatil ' should be associated with the word 
denoting a commodity other than that asked for by the purchaser 
The 36th sutra states that, if it is associated with the word deno- 
ting the object asked or, such a word should be preceded by a 
demonstrative element The demonstrative element may be 
used in two ways: — (1) as a of the compound word like 
i-p-paruppu and a-p-paruppii or as ademonstrative adjective like 
inia-p-parHppit and anta-p-paruppir, and (2) as a demonstrative 
pronoun like ivai and avau In the former case there is no 
opportunity for any doubt to arise; and in the latter case since 
the plural pronouns ivai and avai denote not only the object 
asiced for by the purchaser, but also other objects which 
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the merchant has in his possession, a doubt may arise whether 
such an expression as ‘ tvai-y-allaiu tJlai ' is a correct answer to 
the question ‘ pnriippu ulavd ?’. This sutra sanctions the con*ect- 
ness of such an expression. It may be noted that all the three 
sutras 35, 36, 37 deal with the use of the expression * allatil ’ in 
different ways. Sutra 35 deals with it when the merchant has 
not got in stock the commodity asked for; sutra 36 deals with 
it when he has in stock the commodity asked for, but is not 
satisfied with its quality; and sutra 37 deals with it whether he 
has it in stock or no. 

Note 2. — Ijampuranar, Cenavai:aiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar have 
interpreted the sutra in the same way as above. Cenavaraiyar 
adds in his commentary that there are some who think that this 
sutra sanctions the use of a demonstrative pronoun, when the 
object denoted by it is not expressed, but is in the mind of the 
speaker. For instance one learned in ‘ elephantology ' (the 
science dealing with the nature, appearance etc. of elephants) 
may say on looking at the fooi-prinis of an elephant in a forest. 

* This surely indicates that the elephant will one day become 
the king's vehicle’. Here what the word ‘ this ' refers to can- 
not be understood by the hearer. But a close examination of 
sutras 35, 36 and 37 clearly shows that such an interpretation is 
not quite appropriate. 

Note 3. — Naccinarkkiniyar has given an entirely different 
meaning to the sutra. He splits the sutra into two parts: — cutp-i 
poriilotu ptinara ayinum akuvi\ peyar portilotu pitnara ayinufu 
(cuthi-p) poriil veru-patatu onrdkum. The former part means 
that the demonstrative element may be used without mentioning 
the object to which it refers. Ex. lo'otu ottan. (This is some 
one.) (Kalit. 61)h The latter part means that a common noun 
though used in such a way that it cannot be. easily understood to 
whom it refers, may be used to denote a particular object. In 
this interpretation the following points are to be carefully con- 
sidered by the readers: — (1) When Tolka.ppi 5 'anar has so worded 
his sutras as not to give room to vakyabheda or sentence-split, 
would he have combined two different ideas in one sutra ? 
(2) The order of words in the sutra is completely inverted; the 
word piinara which seems to be a negative relative participle, 
while it is taken to be a negative verbal participle. (3) The 
meaning of the word porul in the second line is taken to be 


1, Kalit = Kalittokai, 
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‘ cuttn-p-porul the element cuttu being added as an adjunct to 
the word pond, (4) This sutra does not appear to have any 
relation to the previous sutra. 

Hence I think that the interpretation given by the other 
three commentators is sound. 

38. ^iv^Quiuirs @etreSlii{(^ xLLQQuiuiTd ^eireSiijih 
eS'2esTsQstr(^ia Qius^/ih arr^m (^jgtr^fSesr 
sfLLQuQutu.Td QetreSI QppuL^d Saremrir 
^tupQuiu.T euj^iu QeueBTLDi^T i-i&)euiT. 

lyar-peyar-k kilaviyun cuttu -p-peyar-k kilaviuui 
Vinaikhoruit k-iynhni kaian idnrm 
Ciittu-p-peyark kilavi murpatak ktlavar 
lyar-peyar valiya venmanar pulavar. 

If an iyarpeyar and a pronoun referring to it do not stand 
as logical subject and predicate, but take a predicate, after them 
or qualify different predicates, it is said by learned men that the 
pronoun is never used before the tyar-peyar, but only follows it. 
Ex. Cattan vantan; avarku-c- coru kotu. 

(Cattan came; give him food.) 

Cattan avan vantan. ^ 

(Cattan he came.) 

Note 1. — lyar-peyar generally means common noun whose 
meaning cannot be understood from its dei'ivation. of. Tol. Col. 
174. 

Note 2. The word iyar-peyar in the sutra may be taken as 
a case of npalaksana i. e., iyar-peyar suggests uyariinai-p-peyar 
of persons and gods) and aSorinai-p-peyar. 

Note 3. — Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar 
have stated that this sutra operates only when the iyar-peyar and 
the pronoun qualify different verbs. Cenavaraiyar alone thinks 
that it operates when both take the same predicate or qualify the 
same verb also. 

AToie 4.— Ilampuranar states that there were some gram- 
marians w^ho took the word iyar-peyar in the sutra to mean all 
nouns current in the world. But such a view may not be held 


I. The use of the pronoun along with the noun which it refers to, 
e ween the noun and its predicate seems to have been current at the 

a&rinat-c-collum avai ennu, 

mdattn CTol. Col. 43, Ilam,), 
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by Tolkappiyanar since he classifies nouns as iyar-peyar, cinai~p- 
peyar, cinai-mtitar-peyar, murai-p-peyar, etc. in sutra 174 of 
Peyariyal. 

Note 5. — This sutra does not operate when the noun and 
the pronoun stand as logical subject and predicate. Hence the 
sentence ‘ Avan Cattail ’ (He is Cattan) is correct though the pro- 
noun avan precedes the noun Cattan. It does not operate also 
when the pronoun does not refer to the noun mentioned. Hence 
the sentence <Avanum Cattanum vantar ’ (He and Cattan came) 
is not incorrect since the word ' avan ’ does not refer to Cattan 
but refers to another person. 

39. ofiput—A Qeirppdo 

MtiT-pata-k- kilattal ceyyul-u l~urittS, 

(The pronoun referred to in the previous sutra) may precede 
the noun which it refers to in poetry. 

Ex. Avan-ananku noy-ceyta n-ayilay velan 

Viran-miku-tar-c centan-per valtti-mukan-amarntu 
Annai y-alar-katappan tarani-y-i 1-ennai-kol 
Pinnai y-atan-kan vilaivu. 

(Oh, lady beautified with rich ornaments! the has left you to 
suffer separation. Still why do you expect his garland of 
kadamha flowers with a smiling face, extolling the name of 
Centan who wears a garland on account of his victory with the 
help of his javelin ?) 

Here the pronoun avan precedes the Centan found in the 
second line. 

40. SruL^dfifi s\)/T©aj ^irn-emd Sl^eSliiiw 
»lL®uQljuj rBujp&ssaSp Q^jSujp Q ^frdsrjpw. 
Cuttu-muta l-akiya karana-k kilaviytim 
Cuttii-p-peya r-iyarkatyir ceriya-t tonrnm. 

The word commencing with a demonstrative root and deno- 
ting the reason is similar in its usage to the demonstrative pro- 
nouns and adjectives. 

Ex. Cuttan-kai-y-elutu-maru vallan, alanaltantai uvukkam. 

(Cattan writes a good hand and so his father appreciates 
him.) 

Note 1. — In the sutras 38 and 39 the pronoun refers to a 
noun. In this sutra it is said that, even when the pronoun refers 
to the idea contained in a sentence, it should follow the sentence 
and should not precede it. 
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Note 2. — Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
have all given the example given above. Ilampuranar thinks that 
the word aianal is a noun in the instrumental case, while Cena- 
varaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar take it as ttai-c-col. 

41. SpuiS i^Qiu QuajiTiS'^d SerreSId^Lo 
^ujpQuuufrs SetreS Qfipuu-S QetreiJirir, 

Cirappt n-akiya peyar~nilai-k kilavikkiiut 
lyar-peyar-k ktlavi mtir-pata-k kilavar. 

The original name of a person also should not precede the 
name of distinction of the same person if both qualify the same 
verb. 

Ex. Teyva-p-pulavar Tiru-va}luvanar kural patinar. 

(The holy poet Tiruvalluvar composed kural.) 

Note 1. ^The word vi'ii£ii~k- k-oi'tink- iyultnji-vcili has to 
be taken here from the sutra 38. 

42, ^(^QuiT0err Qsu ^Quuj/ts QetreS 

Qp7i0io(SBj^ QeiruiS eef!eoQ(Sii. 

Otii-porul kurtita veru-peyar-k kilavi 
Tolil-verii kilappi luonrita n-ilave. 

Epithets denoting the same person or object cannot denote 
one and the same person or object if each takes a different predi- 
cate aftei it. ' ^ 


Ex. In the sentence 

‘ Mannan venran, Ilantiraiyan tirumpinan ’ 

[King won, Ilantiraiyan (name of king") returned.] 
the predicates venran and tirumpinan cannot refer to the 
deeds of the same person since their respective subjects mannan 

and Ijantiraiyan have different connotations, though they denote 
the same person. 

L— This sutra suggests that, if different epithets deno- 
uig the same person take the same predicate, the whole may be 
laken as one sentence. ^ 

Ex. \ itar-c-cilai poritta ventan vali 
Pun-ta^ porunai-p.poraiyan vali 
Mantaran ceral mannavan valh 
(Long live the king who engraved in the hill 
Long live the lord of the river Porunai fiUed with 

Ung live the King MinUriol'l.r'’ 
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cr^^cfr 3T^^55TFTcrc^^%q I =^f«nR{i;%q 

I STHcflr I rf?i?n%qqr^?Tq^ 

I ^ ft I 

iTT^; I 

^cqtcT B f% crf^Ji; II fit I 

^ 3 r?qr^»-T: 1 'icM I'aI ^ 7 l 2 r: frf%g;^ 

B ^'T#cT I :T ^f^cqi^cijt | 

I 9IcT ^ q i< |c<j=i H^R l ef^- 

ft: 9 ?q?rcT fft | crf?tT5:?rs^ i 

fft ^BTft I arettcqft fttrqoTJ^^ I ^qiRT %HI; | 

J71%s^l% T%2cq?rt I JT ftiT%^cq?TcT {\ 

(97,i) ^3 s^i^o^^RiqjTTJFqrq^r ^ 

^?q^?T SSFcT ^jq^^ 

^^qgq-q'Ecf; 1^3^ q’^cT =3cqT^t^’^*i. I ^TTft ^^^< t(cqK - 

i ft; ciiii 3nq?5rcfi?qe5?qReTTfq=^(%t ^r4m ^rRCrq- 

fqa^ I I 

{t5^^ig:n%^is:T tI5TI^I^^g^^5r: | 

Jirtrcqi^q^qi?:: ^ D i 

(97,13) #5ri^?qi4fnq?ng#5T qff^wrqisi^^ ^rm i 

21 ^ g ^mq^Tiftr 5151 ^rf^^^rq’^qft 1 cT?rqr 

fl^rt I Qq^SI® 


1. TTO VIL 17. (L. V. P.). 

2. Cf. ^To %o p. 161, L. 1. 

3. Cited in ^o "T© p.. LL. 5 — 1- The same doctrine in Abhidhar- 

makola Mss. Soc. As. fol. 222a: #5in^:f^«RTltq ^ 

vs 

SiST^dT^t ^ITFsraTWrM I <'4l'td -M'l) I t^icd f d^ f (L. V, P.). 

4. Cited in qr© q® p. 533, L. 10, from catuh Stava (L. V. P.). 

3 
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^ ^fST^TPcT I cl«7r ^ 

ir5?^i3fRff ac2i2?cTt ^cT fr% i I I 

3FWTl%r, 

ciwi% %^«r ii ^ « 11 

^ ^5Rr^5Rr ^i?Ri=^^^?r5i5!r«if%5f 

fT^ cfifi^^-q I fq^rqrsT^q § 

q q^^qiRcfT^ qRc5cqr%: 1 qsrscqf^qTt^rCi'^^T ?r cTsef^- 

5qq*q^ 1 cT^ifq 3Tf^fiFnqq^^?[i?^r qi?qr ^rq s’tft qq | 

q^qi^qfql q^ ^1: c^cqgqqsfq ^Rqr^: ^qqfq 1 
q^qqr^qqq ^qqf^ I sfqr^eqqsfq q q^q ^^qf^ I 
qs^gqqi^qqqi^ q ^qfq |i% q§Tr«flH^Ti'fII%^cTqr 

qcqr q?qT q;q^ I q^qifqq q;5qqr jt gfur n 

08, 20 ; qsi^ 

I 

^ qt ^ 1^; 

%s#; qqqjRq^sf^ 

=q ^ qiT#q^ n R ? II 
qrq^Sq^q q^qp? qrqqi: 1} 

q^cRq ^ 3^ q I 

d^A^iawra^ I 3,5Ra^ swM sr^ftai^)!, i 


i. qqqR'ki j 

-. Lit. ?r^ j%Trq: | 

3* VI 6 d Siupra. 
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^i4 %: sTfq^j i sTgwra; I 

I 

?cT*=»TT3fFTm^^I I 

zi?2Trac2Rr^5f II 1 

(99,15) I 

^ ^^riTTsr^ct I 

^ f% 1) 

IT =^f5T;TqtTrJT^q tSc^gTT^ I 
%5c5rT3qq€t =q 9# (I ^ I 

f% cRq JFql: I I s:^1% 

I fl:c% fl: I e^?|c?5RT^OT 5T 

^¥Frf^ I 3TcT^c555RlTO ^fT^ I OTf^^TFR^lWr 3r5T%: 

5Fq%: f^ I 1 

^#3:¥TI% 3TR^ 3W4 I 

cT^i>:^3r ^Tf^acqqr^q^F^r4‘«Tr i) ^ I 

^«rr 

ft w^'-^ n ff^ i 

( 100 , 12 ) 5B5n«T^ 1 

^ cT: acq%: I e3:€I?^^T5r5?F«5r I 

^¥i% ‘^r ^EraTH^:! I 

^ 5T %sr #Tqf^ | I 


1. =q3^5qcr^ (Harap. Sastri) p. 51 1. (P. L. Vaidya) XI. 15 and 

cited in P- 393. 

2. iTo 51^ XX. 21 and 22. 

3. ITo Jirr^ XXV. 14 and VIII. 7. 

4. Ibid. XXV, 15. 
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SIVTI^ % ¥rf% gr fgit II I 


( 101 , 3 ) ^i%5ri%# qr %qq^?tKr 

3f^ cqcq^PR55^c«rrRR^- 

qR«I0^tf>Nf7r#R^Rr 1 Rg qf^ ^srsIT #rT^fT:, R 

I CT 5 I Rq^ I ^cT ^ er^T f^r%- 

q:r^ 1 ^qj^^^qr^q^qcqra^ fcqn; 1 


JfRraf 
f| ^ I 

mi 'RFT ^ 

^^TTf%r SPR ^ts^: 11 It 

I *qr q<jr qq 

I %q R g: jTc-qajRq 1 

o^Rltlr-Jl'^WHTO Riqiqf q^ ^iqid qq | 


(101,19) 5^R^Tf^n%q^q-fn^^; 

qraqrqiwr^ Riqii^q^r^rf^f ^qq^qr^r ^srTqifR:^e^aTr- 
^ ^If^qWhtq^qcqr ^rqjqr^qr'^^r- 

t^R3^qrqq^f^ ^qrqf^q qq^g cTIRce^S^- 




J- '^■ib.p.lOl.L.Sreadbsregsforbsgregs Buf , 

Bhattacarya of Santiniketan, reads for ir K ’ • ^ 

, ,p.. ^ It bsgngs = ^TTs^rf^ 

Tib. Spor-ba = ? 

Tib. rdol — iqi^tui (\t ■ri,o*»— \ 

4 Tfh K, ^ , ‘ ^I'^ttacarya). 

+• Tib. bla.rdoI = «lsun.pa. 
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mm 


II n 


^mrFTf ^ i 

f^TTcTqieii^R 55¥??t I ?r 3 55^ctT<T?TT fe^l aF^ra; aif^if^fiitqs^i- 
f|qTi?T 3 ^:#qjTi?Tf ?qT3TrjRf ^t^^srq^i^icJr^nq i 

g:^5Tft5r?ft^^ qqr^qR^»=rrq^3 ^5^^s%§r; 1 
^ 'RCnT ^F^rf^cT I 5T^«r wrqqt^: H*^qrt 
cixq?i. I qRfnf^sR I cTRq^ ff qsfq^ I ^qi?qii 

%q: cTc^if^efqR. I 


(103,7) cRqf^q s^j^sn^I ^RT^^fq 

5qi??5fiqr flfqe^Ri; cT^mn^f R%ft?q qiqfqs^Ti 1 

fl^^RcT m 

II H 

cTsr gS^i^^f^?r^5qcrT: ^Tq^if^srigqfc^T^ *lCFcTr^qticT- 
^qrf^^r^Tfl^qqT: | ^^F^qq^clf^'tcTi: I ^sf^qioif qaft4 
erg; ingq^sR f^^qnrigf^isR. () 


( 104 , 1 ) f^q^gr^q^cRiOT i ^- 

f^qqrscftf^ sr^gRTC 1 

1. Cited in %!<> 4® p. 361, L. 4. (L.V.P.) 

2. Tib. legs-gyur =5^^ ? 
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f| cT^NkT M 

II II 

^ ^T^sRTJT^r^r ^|?T?RT5^^ ff^^^qsTicisi^qr an^qr- 
^fmi I ^q;T^%s?3;4 

^F^?iTrn«ir?q^ ff^iqqiqjRqqi mmu I ^ =q sfcqrsqrf^qtrfqf^- 
^qqprrq; q^fq^pqq^fcqH^^qfq-^r^qflrrtr qqf^or i ctV 
515^ ?F^qR:%sf^ %r^qsqr: i % ^=qrac^ter- 

^^i^sgqiqTqr^iT^ qq^gicrr: i ^qfrr^'iqt sqq^cgrr eqi^qr^^^ I 

qq|^^^I^%rsricT5Rq^q fqqr [qjfqf^qq^q qT?Tqqq%r% 

—Ti _ - ^ 

I cTgiqjq q;q j q cqiirq^qr { q^ 5rfqfq»qrf^^q^q- 
^qiqqrq^ Hcfn^qioqgqq^ I qtrq;r^8j% f^sqr d 


(105,7) I 



qi%ci I 

*IKi*rG"^lj% qjflqd ?R5[ 

^ ^ II II 


^ «nqtqr^I^qq^qiq55cq^5_ 

qqqqiq Wqq^e^qT- 


I. Cited in qo p. 353, L. 13. (L.V.P.) 

-. Tib. >an.dag-pa-ina-yin-pa = 3iqq ? 

3. VI. 4^. infra. 

L Dr. poussin. comparing %» q® « 35 ^ t i i 
=I>W (r., M.„eo.. N. S. xr. p 302). 

Prof. V. Bhattacarya asserts from Catub «5.t i .r 
.he Senshri. e,„iva,e„. „f Tib. word W-byai’ i, •’’“* 

tJ. Compare %o. q®. p^ 258, L, 1, 
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I 5T qj^c^sr^^ II ^^qT^%^ai5T?jTi^q; 

?ni% n ( 106 , 2 .) » 

3T$rT^t I 

H f^sTr 55 r«Tr:^ 11 11 

3^: q^^ Scqi^qf^^HTqFiq^ ci^[q;?S(qq ^cqr I 
^ft I ^nqfcrTr ^^qq^qq*=q 1 q^fqi?;qf^^q?%cTfl:ttqqji:.l era^r 
qqi %f^q;rqf ^ 1 

crqisn^^rqfq^ftcn^rf ?r qinr^ 

fc^q(%^ fqq^ q qrqr i 3Rr%q m: ^ ^qra; i 

cT^v^^q ^fiqqRqTf^q#^?F!q ^nqi^r qifqdicTq; II 

(106,19) ^ 1 

gf^: «Kr# ^ II II 

^qiq exqiq; qqtqi%icTqrq?lt %qcftf^ qtc: 1 srf^qr^ 
ft q^irqWf^fq^qr^qjI ?qqrq^?fqrq^«JFlf^qri | ?Tqr q 

^f^qr qee^Tqra f^;?qqiqq^ ^qqi^q qfqqieq i af^qsqrgjr- 
1 qcftcq^IQcqqrq^ l f^l^fff^f^q^geq^ 5r%- 

1 . — ri-sul. But the indices Verborum of etc,, give 

as the equivalent of it. 

2. Lit. qi^q . 

3. Cited in %<> p. 369, L. 15, (L.V.P.). 

4. ibid. p. 353, 3. (L.V.P.). 

5. Cf. Ibid. p. 352, L. 7. 
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sr^nt^ i ^*Tr ?nr%rsrrrf I aicr: 

gf?=rr{^ ^ I ^^TW^frcT: 

^srfl?n^ 5qsR«TF?% I cTw f^<?^cr^%srr%Rf 

eRrIRR; 5T^T^r{^e=^Tg5^r^T^'^2|cTf 

I ^ 3 I ^^rf^RrR^i:ra; i ^i?rf RtR% 
RFm^cJTcft^ggcq^fcTqT I 

^r‘7Re^>FncgRRJTNRm5TRRfo7t 54if^ I 5T 5 

wtth; I f^i:^ 

I ^ stttr: i ctr 

T^RfiRTt m qRi^-. g ?nvne*t=^^ficn5TrRTq?0Tf ei:r%Rf5r^^ i 

m cTRg¥iTW?IfqcfI, ^ q?:^!#; I ^grf^f qRR: C^eRSf^irq: I 

^r5«i5r^q^c5n?R:qr«fecq7L i ^ ^Rf srRRl^rjjf | 

U JT^wqR qRplecq^ II 

<109,i) ^lI%Icq§q?qT ^Rqifeqf^q^qj 3?qT^q?^Ri: 

^Rlf^qqfqm =r^ ^ 

cTRqqit sq^jqg CSFcfqif | 

II II 


1. See qiRr^ CXV and Fo fo p. n?. n. 1. 

-. Bhomis S-10 are called “ nirabhasa ” in S^^idHUja-^i 

(Gioossarvof th« n ' u.- ««RcfR^, 

. . ^'^ioossarj of the Dasa bhnmika-Sufcra. p. 27). 

■>• Lf. o cfo p^ 367, L. 12 and Fo Wo n 37^ T « j 

o pp. 365, LL. 6-S and 366, 8. 

5. Cited in%o P. 365. L. 2 CUV.P.). 
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A NOTE ON VILVELI AND NELVELI. 


BY 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, m.a., 

Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, 

University of Madras. 

The Velvikudi grant is the earliest copper plate grant of the 
Pandyan kings so far known. It contains a valuable account of 
the achievements of the Pandyan kings of the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D. This grant and the larger Sinnamanur plates are 
the most trustworthy sources of our knowledge of the history of 
the kingdom in the extreme south of India for a period of nearly 
three centuries. It has not yet been possible to explain fully and 
satisfactorily all the events narrated in these charters. It is the 
object of this note to discuss one event in the reign of Arikesan 
Asaroasaman Sri Maravarman C. 670-710 A.D.i This event is 
the celebrated battle of Nelveli which is mentioned in 11. 53-54 
of the Velvikudi grant in the words 

Vilveh — kkadar-ranaiyai Neivelic-ceru Venrum. 

The particular question that is first to engage our attention 
relates to Vilveli. There are three ways in which this word has 
been understood by different writers. First as the name of a 
general. This is the interpretation originally proposed by Mr. 
Venkayya in his tentative summary of the Velvikudi grant given 
in his Annual Report^ for Epigraphy (Madras) in 1908. He says 
that Maravarman Arikesari Asamasaman defeated the army of 
Vilveli zt Nelveli. He has been followed by other writers also.^ 


1. My I^dndyan. Kingdom, p. 41. 

2. Ep. Ind. XVII, p. 300. 

3. Pt. II, para 28. 

4. Krishna Sastri Ep. Ind. XVII, pp. 293 and 306; also S.I.I. HI, 
pp. 441 ff.; Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History,^ 
25S and 268-9. Ttnnevelly Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 46. Also my Pi^yaa 

Kingdom, p*. 51. 

V— 10 
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Second as the name of a place. This view is held almost alone 
by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar who, in tracing the campaigns 
of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I against the south says: 
“The army that marched against the Pandyas came from the city 
of Vilveli which is perhaps identical with Villivalam in the 
Chingleput District". ^ Third and last, as an adjective to the 
expression which follows: This is the suggestion first made, so 
far as I can trace, by Mr. K, G. Sankara.2 “The passage only 
means: ‘the army fenced in {veh) by bowmen (vil),’ and all 
guesses as to whether Vilveli was a person or place are need- 
less. We shall now consider each of these interpretations moi'e 
closely. 


If Vilveli was the name of a person, who was he ? Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar^ thinks that Vilveli was a Pallava, because the Pallavas 
were also known by the name Villava. He refers us also to the 
hymn of Tirumahgai Alvar on Tirupparameccitrctvin'nct^af'a'nt 
in which the Alvar refers to a battle of Nenmali, probably 
the same as Nelveli. On the other hand, Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri* thinks that Vilveli was ‘perhaps a Cera.' As Mr. 
Krishna Sastri assigns no reason in support of his surmise, 
it is not possible to test its correctness. There seems to be 
almost nothing in its favour except the identification of Nelveli 
with Tirunelveli,5 a town more within reach of the Ceras than 
of the Pallavas. But the identifications proposed by Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar of Villavan and Vilv^i, and of Nenmali and Nelveli, raise 
important questions which may be reserved for consideration 
later on. Meanwhile it may be observed that as the name of a 
^rson yivHi lends itself to such diverse interpretations at the 
han^ of scholars, and that it has so far received no epigraphical 
confirmahon either as the name of a king or as that of f gLeral 
commanding an army in a battle at NelvHi or elsewhere. These 
crcums may weU raise a doubt as to whether Vilvelit a 
personal name at all. It may also be observed 
serious difficulty trom a ^„„atic al point otUt 

I. Atutmi Dekhan, p. 40 ; also p. 123. ~~ " — ^ 

interptationto It' S.t 

3- Beginnings, p. 268-9. ’ 

S. I. I. Ill, p, 447_ 

5. S. I. I. Il, p. 364,^ 
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Vilveli in the present context as a personal name. Our text, 
clearly and unmistakably, is: 

Vilveli-kkadarranaiyai. But, by a well-known rule of gram- 
mar, if Vilveli were a proper name, the initial ka of the succeed- 
ing word should not be reduplicated into kka.^ The redupli- 
cated form is clear in the plates and there is not the slightest 
doubt as to the reading here; if is, therefore, necessary to interpret 
the passage in some other way and drop the assumption, if it is 
possible to do so, that Vilveli is a personal name. 

The idea that Vilveli is a geographical name is not more easy 
to sustain. This is clear from the reluctance of scholars to accept 
the suggestion of Mr. K.V.S. Aiyar in this matter. Moreover, Villi- 
valam is referred to in the Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman 
as Vilvala,2 a form very different from Vilveli.^ 

This brings us to the last of the three views outlined above, 
which makes Vilveli an adjective to the succeeding phrase and a 
part of the description of the army against which Arikesari 
fought at Nelveli. The line thus means: ^'Having defeated in a 
battle at Nelveli (the) ocean-like army fenced in by bowmen." 
We have here, m fact, a reference to a disposition of forces in 
battle array which appears to have been common among the 
Ancient Tamils, and this will become clear from some references 
in classical and later Tamil literature.* Thus in the Mullaip-p- 
attu we read: Pundalai-kkundam-gutti-kkidukuniraittu vdngu- 
vtl-aranam-aranamdka verupal permnhadai vdppan (in 41-43), 
meaning, '‘In the midst of large and diverse forces which had for 
protection the enclosure of drawn bows and ornamented pikes 
planted on the ground, and shields arrayed m regular order.” 
Again, in the Jlvaka-cinidmani, stanza 279, we read in the des- 
Qf ^ fight : V CLZ'f%dci’~v€tiy^'yyt~p'ti£i'f^du^ meaning. 
"(After) breaking through the fence bristling with lances.” In 
this case, it is the lancers, not the bowmen that fence the army; 
it IS, in other words, a velveli in the place of a vilvili. Lastly, 
Kamban in his description of Guha in the RamayanaS calls him : 

1. See e.g. Najmul Sec. 158, M aytlaindthar ed. Pandit Swami- 
natha Aiyar (1918). Also Tolkdppiyam Eluttu — 153. 

2. S. I. I. II. p. 369, 1. 44. 

3. Contra., Ancient Dekhan, p. 123. 

4. I owe these references to Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar and 
Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai of the Tamil Lexicon. 

5. St. 25 of the Guha-p-padcdam. 
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■■yirp,dUUniMymS,.." that .s to say, "One possessing an ocean 
,-hke army) holding bows", which comes very close to the 
description m the Velvikudi grant : Viliveh-kk^darrana,. These 
quotations must suffice, it is possible to produce others, to con- 
vince us that It was usual for armies in those days to surround 
themselves by a ring of lancers or bowmen, who apparently bore 
the first shock of the enemy's attack. There is no difficulty, 
therefore in interpreting the line from the Velvtku^i grant in the 
light of this practice and to abandon once for all the attempts to 
identify Vilveli with a person or a place. 


We may now turn to the battle of Nelveli and the identili- 
cation proposed by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. Whether Vilveli is 
identical with Villavan, and Villavan is another name for Pallava, 
cease to be matters of any great consequence, if the view uiged 
above is accepted. It may, however, be observed, in passing, that 
there does not seem to be sufficient support for taking Villava to 
be another name for Pallava. The lines of Tirumahgai Alvar on 
which this view rests are not altogether free from doubt. As 
they stand in the editions which are now current and as inter- 
preted by the celebrated annotator Penyavaccan Pillai these 
lines indeed seem to identify Pallava and Villava. The text is: 


Pallavan Villavan enrtt ulakil 

palardy-ppala-vendar vanangii-kalal — Pallavan,^ 

Here, undoubtedly, the author seeks to glorify the Pallava 
superior in power to other kings who were subordinate 
to him, and one would normally expect the words before 
ulakil palardy*' to give examples of such subject kings as ai'e 
collectively referred to as ^palattendar* ; and one can hardly 
resist, in the context, emending the first 'Pallava' of the text into 
allava , *pa* and being orthographically so liable to be 
mistaken for each other. This slight emendation makes the 
passage very much straighter and more forceful than it is in its 
present form. For, then, the Calukya and the Cera (Villavan) 
would be the examples of the kings subdued by the Pallava 
and cbhged consequently to make obeisance to him. However 
thkt may be, it seems that more evidence is needed® than is 


1 . Periya Ttrumoli, II 9, 1. 

I am unable to see this. 


Pallava is referred to as Villavan, 
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furnished by this passage before one can accept that the Pallava 
was also called V'^illava. 

The identification of Nenmali with Nelveli deserves more 
attention. The battle of Nelveli is well-known in literature. 
Sundararaurti in his Tiruttondatiogai mentions this battle as the 
chief achievement of Ninra-Sir-Nedumara Nayanar who may, 
with good reason, be identified with Arikesari Maravarman of 
the Velvikudi grant.^ Although the same fight is mentioned more 
than half a dozen times in the illustrative stanzas in the commen- 
tary to the Iraiyanar-Ahapporul, the name ot the enemy against 
whom Arikesari fought on this occasion is unfortunately not 
once mentioned. As is well known, Sundaramurti's list of the 
Saiva saints furnished the basis of two works by Nambi Andar 
Nambi and Sekkilar. Nambi, again, adds nothing to our know- 
ledge about the battle of Nelveli. Sekkilar in his account of the 
life of Ninra Sir-Nedumara Nayanar tells us that the foes of the 
Pandyan king came from a distant country seeking a fight with 
him and that they were the chief rulers of the northern country.^ 
These indications though vague in themselves, may be of some 
value in deciding whether Nenmali can be taken to be Nelveli 
or not. Udaya Candra the celebrated general of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla, fought ‘a terrible battle’ at Nelveli against a Sahara 
king.3 This battle of Nelveli fought in the war of the Pallava 
succession by Udaya Candra against the Sahara king is different 
from and later than the fight in which Arikesari Maravarman of 
the Velvikkudi grant defeated his opponents.^ There seems to 
be, however, no reason to suppose that Nelveli of Udaya Candra's 
compaigns was not the same place as the scene of Arikesari’s 
victory. It must, however, be observed that the location of 
Udaya Candra's Nelveli must depend on the identity of the 
Sahara chieftain Udayana. Mr. R. Gopalan observes;^ “If the 


1. See my Pandyan Kingdom, p. 53, ff. 

2. See verses 3 and 7 of the life in Periya purdnam ; also Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar — Beginnings, p. 276. 

3. S. I. I. II, 367-8 and 372 and Gopalan Pallavas, p. 125, 

4. Pandyan Kingdom, S\-2 and Dr. S. K, Aiyangar — 
Beginnings, p. 274. 

5. The Pallavas of Kdnct,-p. 125. It will be seen that, rather 
inconsistently, Mr. Gopalan grants also that ‘Nelveli is probably identi- 
cal with Nen.mali.’ Contra Hultzsch, S. I. I. II, 364. 
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Sabaras are identical with the modern Sauras of the Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam District {sic) it would not be cori'ect to identify 
Neh’eli where the Sahara king is said to have been killed with 
Tinnevelly. It is, therefore, to be identified with some other place 
on the border of the Telugu districts." 


Turning for a moment to Nenmali made mention of by 
Tirumangai Alvar, we see that here the Pallava king is the victor 
and the enemy who suffered defeat was a Cera (Villavan).^ 
It IS not easy to decide who exactly the Pallava king was that is 
referred to and on what occasion this fight with the Villavan took 
place. There are other incidents of a manifestly historical 
character mentioned by the Alvar in this hymn. They are; {a.) 
a victory against the Pandya (st. 2) who is said to have had a 


mountain fortress {knnreyil) (5); (b) A victory at Mannai said to 
have been won of old (munndl) (3); (c) a victory against the 
near Karuvur (7), the Pandya being mentioned here as 
the lord of the world {ulakudatmannavan Tennavanai). Now, 
are these incidents to be treated as, alfof themrrelat'ing to the 
reign of one Pallava ruler, possibly contemporary with the 
Alvar? Or, are we to understand that Tirumangai has just 
brought together some incidents in Pallava history to embellish 
his hymn in praise of a Pallava shrine ?2 There can not be 
the least doubt that, on the former hypothesis, the Pallava ruler 
referred to “ust be Nandivarman Pallavamalla. The mention 
a powerful Pandya as the opponent of the Pallava, and the 

Kunreyil (which may be the Kalidurga 
^ the Ldayendiram plates) may be taken to support this view 

M. Raghava Aiyan-' 

king, we may, in this context take the wn H Cera 

(Sal>ara). If this view is accepted^ then Nen 1° ^ 

another form of the enieranh- ’i “nje to be 

carefn, reader Jsfha^SeTLlT^ 

there is the dtfierence in L fo™T\"":„d 


Valangai 
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Nelveli which is not easy to account for. Then we have the 
statement that Mannai was an ancient battle (mtinnal) when the 
hymn was composed; and lastly the fact that the battle of 
Karuvur is not mentioned in the incnptions. It should be 
remembered also that there is a large assumption underlying this 
part of the discussion viz., that Tirumahgai Alvar has, in this 
hymn, mentioned only the incidents in the reign of his Pallava 
contemporary. 

At least two Nelvelis appear to be mentioned in the Cola in- 
scriptions — one of them in Ihga-nadu (No. 213 of 195) and the 
other in Nelveli-nadu a subdivision of Tenkarai Panaiyar-nadu 
in C51a-mandalam — (276 of 1916). Though not conclusive as 
an argument, the suggestion may still be made that Nelveli which 
gave its name to a n&du might have been the celebrated Nelveli 
of Sundaramurti's hymn. 

The upshot of the preceding discussion is, therefore, this. 
We have two battles of Nelveli and one of Nenmali. The earliest 
of these was a Pandyan (Arikesari’s) victory, possibly against the 
Pallavas. The second battle of Nelveli was a Pallava success 
against a Sahara chieftain. The battle of Nenmali was either the 
same as the latter or altogether another historical incident. The 
questions whether the two battles of Nelveli were fought in the 
same place and whether Tirumahgai’s reference to Nenmali does 
relate to the second battle of Nelveli are too closely bound up 
with the identity of the Sahara chieftain Udayana for us to be 
able to answer satisfactorily in the present state of our knowledge 
about him. 



ANCIENT BHRGUS. 

BY 

A. PADMANABHAYYA, B.A., 

Pleader^ Ttrupathz, 

{Continued from page 67 oj VoL V. Part /.) 
CHAPTER VI. 

It is now necessary for us to consider, an account of t 
Chief Bhrgu leaders, as we find them in our sacred literature. 

The Maha-Bharata and the Visnu Parana give thi 
account in some detail.^ 

From the account given in the above works, the followii 
geneological tree may be roughly formed. 

Brahma. 

! 

Bhrgu and two other sons of equal valour with Manu. 


I 1 

Kavi \ \ 

\ I Usanas. Cyavana married Arusi wife of Mam 

^ukra 1 I 


jamadagni and 99 others. Aurva. 

Rcika married Satyavati 

All Bhrgus to whom are to daughter of Gadhi. 

be traced (1) Pramati, 3. Saunaka, | 

(2) Ruru. I 

Jamadagani Pracetas 

i, 1 

1 Valmiki 

I : ^ i i 1 

Rumanvan Susena Vasa Gandharva. Parasurama 

1. See chapter V aad VI Adi Parva Maha-Bh^tZ 
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99 

XVI, Adi Parva 

do. 

19 

1 

XXXIII, Vana Parva 

do. 

99 

11 

CXV, Vana Parva 

do. 


Amsa III Ch. Ill, Visnu Purana. 
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Bhrgus — Angirases-Atharvans — Their World-wide Influence. 

The Bhrgus are originators of the “Fire cult” and from 
“Fire cult” arose the worship of the Phallus and its counter part 
that of the Yoni, the Purusa and Prakrti — representing the father- 
hood and mother-hood of the God-head. The union of Father 
God and Mother Goddess represents production. 

Varuna is the earliest God and he is the ancestor of the 
Bhrgus. Bhrgu according to the Brahmana literature is a 
Varuni or descendant of Varuna and the Maha-Bharata calls all 
Bhrgus as Varuneyas. The 'boundless Aditi' is the consort of 
boundless Varuiia and this is the central basis on which the cult 
of the Bhrgus is based. Varuna combines in himself the two 
principles. He is the source of the Ksatra or Virile power of the 
universe and he is the Mayi or Mayavi and the sustainer or pre- 
server and this Maya or occult power is the female principle 
which represents the preservative and protective character of the 
God-head of which Visnu is a later manifestation. One branch 
of these ancient “Fire worshippers” gave prominence to the 
“female” element of God-head or Aditi and it is this worship of 
Aditi which gave rise to the worship of the “Great Mother of 
Gods” in the Aegean area, a cult carried there from the Bhrgu- 
Phrygian-Hittite land. This fact is manifest from the symbolism 
employed for both aspects of the cult. Varuna-Brahma-Rudra 
are manifestations of the virile power of the Universe and their 
symbolism is the Phallus and the Bull, and Varuna the ancestor 
of the Bhrgus is therefore called Go-flaii or the lord of the Cow 
or the Bull. The ancient Go-tamas, a branch of the Angirases 
of which Dirghatamas, the son of Utathya and nephew of Brhas- 
pati is a prominent representative, are the chief repositories of 
this cult. Dirghatamas learnt this cult from the children of Surabhi 
according to the Adi-Parva of the Maha-Bharata and it is the 
Go-vrata referred to in the Matsya Purana. The Maha-Bharata 
again refers in the Udyoga-Parva to Vipras practising this cult. 
This universal Cow-Goddess Go or Aditi is the guiding Goddess 
of Varuni = Bhrgu = Jamadagni and Varuni = Vasistha whose 
sacrificial Cow-Goddesses are Surabhi Kalmasa, Surabhi Sabala 
both meaning speckled or spotted and it is curious to find that 
the founder of Ilum-Troy should be guided by a spotted cow, a 
gift made to him by a Phrygian King, and Cadmus, the founder 
of Thebes in Boetia, should be guided by another Cow. It is 
interesting also to note the Iconic representation of Jamadagni 
V— 11 
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guided by Surabhi Kamadhenu should be found in the country 
of Sri Sailam in the Kurnool District of South India. The Greek 
Hera with Cow's horns, the Egyptian Isis with cow's horns, 
Zoroaster’s respect for the Cow-earth Goddess Araimati, the 
mythical Prthu and the Cow, Brahma and the earth Goddess 
often approaching him in the form of a cow show the importance 
of this cult. Its origin is in Go-Medha-Plaksa, the ancient land 
of the Bhrgus, and the places where we find it are the Colonies 
of the Bhrgus. This cow or Go is the sacred Gayatri, the Mantra 
par excellence, the seer of which is the famous Rsi Visvilmitra 
related to the Bhrgu-Rcika. Gayatri is probably traceable to a 
word which means "Fire Cow”. The Angirasa Gautama is a 
worshipper of Gayatri according to the Devi-Bhagavata and the 
curses levelled by him against the ungrateful Brahmins who 
Molated his hospitality in a prophetic form shows the degeneracy 
to which this cult was reduced in its later mutilated manifesta- 
tions. The Angirasa Gautamas represent the first original 
thinkers on the first principles of the God-head-Brahma in 
opposition to ritualism and the originators of the Sahkhya Kapila 
and Gautama Nyaya systems of Philosophy later on presented to 
Epicureanism of the Greek and the Carvaka- 
cuSis anVS^^iT^ Brhaspati, an Angirasa. Both the Epi- 

only later on i Th C'^ beginnings and became degraded 

maoVai ' ^ arvakas represent the ancient Asura Bhrgu 

Carvaka is a word traceable to the Fire God 

To ^ephc^u™^^^^ charites allied 

Bharata makes the Carvaka, an ally ofThe^Jrus ^t'lf ^ Maha- 

tives of the ancient Asuras. BhrguLhefil^ff, 

parallel in the western area of Atharvans, have their 

Caberi, Curetes, Cor^Sites." Th — viz., the 

their parallel in M ' 

Etruscans with the Vestal vergins or Latin— 

JS the wife of gukra Bhargava^ Satvavati 

Pitriya Kanya according to Harivariisa ’ ^antanu is a 

Uparicara Vasu. Kunti is connect h daughter of 

Vasus are Pitrs or Manes or Lares and Burvasas. The 

x^res and G ods residing in "Fire”. 

1. &e also Greek PyrrhanisiZ 1 
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Almost all the names mentioned m the genealogical tree are 
names applied either to the ‘'Fire God" or priests of the » Fire 
in IVIedo Persian History, Brahma or Baresma, Kavi and 
Rcika are names of priests mentioned by Sir William Rawlinson. 
Speaking of the religion of the Parsi community that writer says 
‘‘Worship is conducted by priests called (1) Kavi (seers) Karapani 
(sacrificers) Rcika (wisemen). Brahma according to the Puranas 
is the first or Adi Kavi, and it is he that gave inspiration to Valmiki, 
(the son of Rcika, according to Visnu Purana), a hunter in his pre- 
vious birth. Rcika, a hunter God, is mentioned in the Yajur Veda. 
Brahma, the first poet is Jarat Tvastr or Sing-maker and Jarat 
Tvastr or Zoroaster is thus referable to Brahma, the first ancestor 
of the Fire worshipping Zoroastrians. Yima or Yama is an early 
hero of the Zoroastrian epos; Yama, Djemshid are names from 
which Jamadagni is certainly traceable. Jamadagni and Djem- 
shid are names which are traceable also in Ishmedagan of the 
adjacent Babylonian country identifiable with Salmali Dvipa of 
our Purana. Urva or Aurva is a name also traceable in the early 
Babylonian Priest Kings. 

These names are sufficient for us to say that Plaksa and 
Kusa, which cover Medo Persia, are the original place of the 
early Bhrgus. 

We have now to see whether we can find the names of these 
mystic people in other countries. This leads us to the considera- 
tion of (1) “ Caberii " (2) “Curetes” (3) “Corybantis”, mystic 
mythical names connected with Fire-cult, which we find in the 
history of the Phoenicians, the Pelasgians, the Etruscans and the 
Greeks. 


(1) Caberu . — Hephaestus is an early Greek fire God traced 
to the Pelasgic race. He is the lightning God and Homer says 
that Hephaestus was hurled from heaven by his father Zeus. It 
is said “wherever a Pelasgic race is found, most certain there the 
God is found associated with Caberii". Herodotus finds the 
Caberii in the Pelasgic settlements of Samothrace, and Imbros 
with its Itty Phallic emblem. Hephaestus is called the Cabirus 
par excellence'' , 

Hence- the equation is possible Cabirus == Kavi 
Kavi or the best fire God. 
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“According to Pindar, this Hephaestus or Cabirus, is the 
lightning that has descended to the earth, and became the origin 
of all life and the first man^". 


In Pelasgic Athens, Hephaestus occupied a very high place 
along with Athene. In the oldest Greek traditions Hephaestus 
and Athene would appear to be the parents of Erichthonus, the 
serpent God. Once it is admitted that Athens owes its origin to 
a Pelasgic fire worshipping race, we have a clue to the names — 
Haiti— Athene — traceable to Atty — the fire Fig emblem. Athene 
IS thus a fire Goddess, probably the earth Goddess, who gave birth 
to Erichthonus the serpent or Naga. Nagas are fire-born and also 
earth-born. The two Asura religions. Jainism and Euddhism 
are of Naga or Ksatriya origin. The Kurus are certainly Nagas as 
would appear from a comparison of the Kuru names with those 
of Nagas given in the Maha-Bharata. Hence, Kuru, Naga, 
Hittite, Bhrgu are in a way synonymous. Cecrops the Naga or 
Serpent King of Athens has suspiciously the characteristic of a 
Jain Tirthankara. Jain Tirthankaras have serpent emblems. Zeus 
Phratreus puts us in mind of Vratya, the supreme God head 
mentioned in the Prasnopanisad and the Tandya Brahmana. 

The common link to connect the Kunas, Nagas, Hittites 
Phoenicians, Iksvakus are the “Curetis" identified with the Caberii. 

(2) Citreies and (3) Corybanies . — 


The Curetes are held to be synonymous with Corybantes 

1 suspect ttat the KrauncaDv-Ipa of the PurSnas is called after 

ttase coryl^tes and the symbolism of the double headed eagle of 
Eyuk near Boghaa Kieu Hatti represents this symbolism If 
may be the same as the Phoenix or the double Pho=>niir 

"oftitV” e°tBhL:fe7err:;:nn 

Ch. 23 the Vanaparea of Maha-Bharata as the son of Angiras. 

Curetes are priests who brought up Zeus TV.*;,. • a 
Idee that of Caberii is seen in The pLsS' arit . 
names. The island of Crete is calleH 2.f+«^+i, ^ pla.ee 

is a town in Italy inhabited by the Quirher 

traceable to the Pelasgic Etruscans ^ ‘ ancient tribe 


the through 
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Vipras. The Yadus accompanied Bhrgus and Puranic evidence 
IS that Kusasthall founded by a descendant of Cyavana Bhargava 
was later on occupied by Yadavas under Sri Krsna and Raivata 
a descendant of this Cyavana married his daughter to Balarama. 
The Yadus are related to Sura-Senas, which may mean leaders 
of Curetes. The Bhrgus are prominently connected with the 
Yadus. Chandogyopanisad says that Sri Krsna Devakiputra is 
a pupil of Ghora Ahgirasa — a name synonymous or at any rate 
connected with the Bhrgus. Harivarhsa mentions that Krsna 
visited Parasurama before he attacked Srgala Vasudeva. In the 
Moksa Dharma Parva, it is Sri Krsna that relates to Yudhisthira 
the greatness of Siva, when Bhisma pleaded his inability. 

The Ghoras or Ahgirases of which sage Durvasas is the 
type, (he is called Ghora in the Maha-Bharata Adi-Parva) are 
probably the same as the Ghorbastae referred to in Persian 
History and are probably also related to the Corybantes. 

Another ancient people directly connected with the Caberii 
are the ancient Phoenicians. The writer of the article on Phoe- 
nicia in the Enc. Britta. 9th Edition says regarding the religion 
of the Phoenicians. — “ Peculiar to Berytus is the worship of 
■Poseidon and other sea-Gods, who are connected genealogically 
with Zeus Belus, a son of El, born beyond the Euphrates, and 
perhaps therefore connected with the Babylonian fish Gods. 
Berytus was also the Chief seat of the worship of the Caberii, ^ 
the seven nameless sons of Sydek, with their brother Eshmun, 
who is the eighth and the greatest of Caberii". The learned 
writer of the article again says “The Phoenicians themselves 
regarded as not primitive the many Egyptian elements which 
were quite early introduced into the religion of the Caberii and 
especially of Eshmun. On the other hand, a figure allied to 
Eshman Taaut, the inventor of the Alphabet is certainly bor- 
rowed from the Egyptian Tehuti. So too Onka is probably the 
Anuka of Sais, and it is possible that the whole cycle of Gods 
who revealed and interpreted the sacred books is Egyptian, some 
of the latter have the form of a serpent". Ethiopean Egypt called 
Kesh or Cush is a colony of the ancient Elam, or Kusa Dvipa, 
a fact which is established by archaelogical connections.® 

1. Cf. Syamanta Paficaka, the pools of the Pitps of Paralurama. 

2. See Enc. Britta. 13th Edition. 
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“ The two lowest strata belong to the stone age, and the first 
is characterised by a thin fine pottery with yellow paste decora- 
ted with geometrical patterns, and animal or vegetable figures in 
black and brown red. Some of it is similar to the Pre-historic 
pottery of Egypt”. The God of ancient Elam Susinak worshipped 
also under the secret title of Atmanu, at Nitum Dilvan, 
a God too sacred to be seen by mortal eyes, has its counter part 
in ancient Egyptian religion. The writer of the article on Ancient 
Egyptian Religion 9th Edition says ‘'The Solar group consists 
ot Ra, or else Mentu, and Atmu, and Shu. Mentu, and Atmu are 
only a division of Ra, into his chief phases, the rising and setting 
Sun, the Sun of the upper and the lower world. Both are solar 
divinities. Shu, the solar light, is the son of Ra, or Mentu or 
Atmu”. The Bhagavata corroborates this when it says that the 
people of Kusa Dvipa are worshippers of Atman. It is curious 
that this God of Elam should be worshipped unseen at Chidam- 
baram, in South India, otherwise known as Tillaivcmani under 
Its Elamite name Dilvan. Shusan the city of Varuna is in Elam 
and the description of the Egyptian God refers to Mitra- Varuna, 
and the Phoenician Eshmun and eight Caberii are Naga fi're 
Gods referred to in our literature as Vasus. Elam is the country 
ot ^aga King Vasuki and of Aryaka, the ancestor of Kunti, 
avoured with children by Durtias^js. Eshmun, the eigth Caberii 

v""" u Maha-Bharata. Bhisraa is the 

eig t \ ‘‘SU' bom as son of Santanu, the Kuru King. He is the 

hn° Parasurama, as Dro;ia and Karna, other 
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Used under various heads, viz., Tree-stone — Bull and weapons. 
The God of the Bhrgus is Rudra-Brahma as creative principle. 

In his terrible aspect as punisher, his weapon also is introduced. 

In his protective character, the cow and Yom and the breast full 
of milk are introduced. As a creator, the symbolism is the 
Phallus and Bull. 

(1) Phallus : — Orvieto in Italy. 

Imbros in the AEgean Area. 

Phallica of Egypt. 

Phallic festivities of Athens. 

Phillistine Baal (Peor). 

Lydian Phallic emblems. 

(2) Bull or Nandi. 

Minotaurus of Crete (Zeus Zagreus) and the 
Bull with long yard horns referred to by 
Mahaffy. 

The Bull on the Flag of the Jewish Warrior. 
Apis of Egypt. 

Bull emblem of Lydia Assyria and Babylon. 
Persia and Baluchistan and Afghanistan. 
Assyrian Bulls — Assyrian Flag. 

(3) Double Axe Labryn or Parahi. 

Sandon of Cilicia. 

Labryn or axe of AEgean area. 

(4) Cow and Yoni. 

Representing the female principle-fiddle 
shaped stones of AEgean area. 

(5) Symbolism of the Dove or Pigeon. 

On the Goddess in the AEgean area. 

On the Goddess in the Hittite City of Membij 

According to Christian symbology the Dove is the emblem 
of Holy Ghost, representing the fire or spirit or God. The Dove 
is a sacred bird of the Syrians and their Goddess Semiramis like 
SSakuntala was brought up by Doves. The Dove is a bird of 
good omen in the western countries and Asia Minor. In the 
Semitic Hood legend, it is this bird that indicated to Noah the 
setting of land. But curiously enough it is a bird of evil omen 
with the Rg Vedic Aryan^ and it is mentioned as the bird of 


1. Veda, X, 164.. 
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Yama or God of Destruction, may be Fire. But in the AEgean 
area it is the symbolism of love or Kama which is also the product 
of Fire — Kama is an important God in Atharva Veda. It symbo- 
lises the sexual craving of the "Great Mother” for production 
and the union with the Universal father is to be brought about 
by Fire. It may be that this was the original idea taken by the 
ancient Bhrgus to their colonies and lost to us because in the 
Eg Veda prominence is given to Purusa and not to Prakrti — 
Patriarchy in preference fo Matriarchy. But Kalidasa, a worship- 
per of the ^‘Universal Mother” introduces Agni into the presence 
of 5iva in the form of a dove who talks to the God on love 
affairs.J The story of Sibi reveals Agni in the form of a Dove 
pursued by Indra, the hawk. 


i Vll. 

The Bow Symbolism and Dha^nur Veda. 

There is another symbolism of the ancient God Varuna the 
God of Bhrgus by which is manifested his Ksatra or power and 
which connects him with the ancient Assyrians. This symbolism 
travelled from Assyria to the southern most corner of South India 
a portion of the ancient Bhargava country— Dhanush Koti and 
Kerala. It is the bow or Dhanus. The ancient Bhrgus from 
\aru9a-Rudra downwards to Parasurama are adepts in the art. 

Rcika, Parasurama are mentioned in the Mahfi- 

llTsZ Drona a^d” K - Archery and that is why 

rama * as pupils of Para^ul 

It IS the symbolism of “Bow” that estahHct,«o j 
Varuna, Rudra or Siva over and ah. 

Mahi-Bharata relied rbr^r Pa^T J ^^^ ” ‘he 

Historical Tradition page 185 “ gifa wh. ^1! Indian 

Varuna took Bhrgu as his son” h • i--^° 

Bharata Anusasanika Parva, ch. statement on Maha- 

Maxmuller and Ragoain have shown us the 
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(1) Zeus (Palasgian) later on subordinated to Poseidon- 
Neptune. 

(2) Ahurmazda of Zoroaster. 

(3) Ashur-Assur of Assyria. 

(4) Varuna-subordinated to “Lord of Waters” and as 
Lord of a cardinal point. 

(5) Yahveh of the jew. 

Assyria gives us the key to solve the importance of the bow 
symbolism. The bow is the symbol of Ashur and a land of the 
bow is referred to in the Babylonian History.^ In its wars with 
the South, Kish was often assisted by another Northern Kingdom, 
the reading of the name of which, and consequently its precise 
situation, is still uncertain. The name has been read as the “Land 
of the Bow”. Thanks to the publishers of the New Standard 
English Dictionary who gave us an image of this God with the 
bow symbolism and connected him with the Heaven God Anu of 
the Babylonian and Yahaveh of the Jew. Varunas's powerful 
bow is presented to King Janaka Videha of Ramayana. Varuna 
presents the bow Gandiva to Arjuna in the Bharata. Asura 
Varuna, Ashur of Assyria are thus Gods of Janaka Videha, the 
descendant of Nimi, and of the Assyrian the descendant of 
Nimrod — the first founder of Assur. This symbolism travelled 
to the west coast of India as far as Dhanuskoti, or end of the 
bow. The Bhils of Rajaputana and Asirgarh and Turanmal in 
Bombay sacred to the great bowman Angirasa Asvatthama, are 
middle posts. Kerala or Cera, the reputed country of Parasu- 
rama, adopts the bow symbolism in the flag of the Cera Kings — 
a fact amply supported by the existence of Villavars referred to 
by Mr. Kanakasabhai, in his “Tamils 1800 years ago.” According 
to Puranic evidence Agastyas and Pulastyas are identical and 
Pulastya is the source of the Visnu-Purana who got the lore from 
Bhrgu. According to Ramayana, Agastya the son of Mitra- 
Varuna is a famous Rsi, who presented a bow to Sri Rama and 
eventually settled in the South. The Bhrgu Dravidian Rsis are 
later on stigmatised as Brahma Raksasas; the God Varuna is dis- 
placed and later Indra Parjanya husband of Sita (the Furrow 


1. See Assyria and Babylon ; — Enc. Britta. 9th and 10th Edition 
—Assyria and Babylon Volume, XXVI. The land **ur” of the Chaldees 
is also noted for its long bow archers. 

V— 12 
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Goddess) in metamorphosed into Rama, husband of Sita, and is 
said to have killed Ravana Asura, the same as Varuna Rudra or 
his protegee. All this is attempted to be done by later sectarian 
bias to give prominence to one of the triune aspects of Varuna, 
as Protector Preserver namely Visnu. The existence of many 
versions of the Ramayana is proof positive of this. The original 
Ramayana is lost to us and of its existence and of its relation to 
the worship of Varuna and Vayu there is the internal evidence 
in the Ramayana itself. Maha-Bharata in the Adi-Parva refers 
to a Ramo-Pakyana under the authorship of Usanas. The Hari- 


Varhsa refers to a Ramayana dramatised and enacted by the 
children of 5ri Krsna, the Yadava. In fact the authorship 
of Ramayana attributed to Valmiki is called in question by Asva- 
Ghosa in his Buddha Caritra who attributes it to Cyavana Bhar- 
gava, the ancestor of the Raivatas, who are allied to the Yadus. 
Cyavana is a blind sage rejuvenated by the Dioscuri or Asvins. 
The Dioscuri are Gods of the Bhrgus and are clubbed with the 
Cabirii. They are found in all the countries wherever we find a 


Bhargava race. As Gods of the sea farers and as Medicine Gods, 
they are closely associated with Varuna and Rudra. Though 
mentioned together they have separate names — Castor and Pollux 
in the West; Nasatya and Dasra sons of the Eighth Aditya, Mar- 
tan^ in the East.i They are Sudras among the Gods probably 
because they are Medicine Gods. They represent the priest-hood 
of ancient Babylon, the Aspinu, and Sukra Bhargava is a Sukhur 
or a pnest of the Babylonian and Dioscuri probably means the 
Gods of the Curitis or Caberoi. The Ass or the Donkey is their 
vehicle and the name Dasra is also applied to the Ass. In the 
g- eda one Krsna addresses these Gods as coming in a cart 
dnven by agg An ass is always associated in the worship of 
gn Krsna in the South and the apparent reason seems to be that 
xt represents the Asvins, the Gods of the Yadus, who cal to our 
cou^ry along with the Bhrgus from over the seas. One tribe of 

itvins The Probablynamed after Dasra, one of the 

^ Jh H thus represent the God of the Asura Yadus 

-children of Asura-Madhu. Asvins are always associated with 
a won^ and the Dioscuri appearing with a Lman fthetr w fe 
or sister not known) is depicted on one of the Etrufr^ v^t 

f^nd in the excavations of on. of their hi.ri.d 


1. See Maha-Bharata Santi-Parva. 208. 

2. ^.-Veda, I, 34-9— VIII, 74-7. 
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sottama Ksetra in the Kalinga country is probably a temple of the 
Dioscuri and their sister. Kalihgas are noted ancient sea faring 
people. 

Parasurama’s overthrow, the incidents of Tataka, Marica, 
Dusana, Subahu, Khara, Surpanakha are incidents, I believe relat- 
ing to the overthrow of Asvins the subordinate Gods of Varuna. 
Exigencies of space and time forbids me to enter at great length 
into the account in our two epics to show how the children of 
Varuna the Pulastyas and the Kurus, are said to have been 
worsted at the hands of the votaries of Indra. Indra Parjan}^ 
triumphing and recovering Sita from Varuna (El Ruphon) the 
Pulastya is the theme of the Ramayana. Indra’s son triumphing 
over Kurus is the theme of the Bharata. The Kurus are 
curiously said in the Bharata^ to be the reanimated spirits of the 
ancient Pulastyas and the Yadavas are all said to be Asuras; 
the irony is both Rama and Arjuna derive their power from the 
bows presented tothem by Varuna. 

Iksvakus, Yadus — Kurus, 

The original cradle of these races having been traced along 
with that of the Bhrgus to the ancient Plaksa and Kusa Dvipas 
it is but reasonable to expect an account of our Epics and the 
doings and history of their heroes in the countries represented 
by Kusa and Plaksa Dvipas. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It is necessary that we consider here the account of ^almali 
and Kraunca Dvipas mentioned in the Puranas as it is necessary 
to know how the Bhrgus, from their central seat in Plaksa and 
Kusa, dispersed in various directions. 

Salmali Dvlpa. 

Without entering into the details of geography and Ethno- 
logy, mentioned in the Puranas, we may identify this country 
wdth Kurdistan, Mesapotamia, Northern portion of Syria and 
some portion of Cappodocia on its western side as far as the 
Euphretes. According to the Puranas the island is so called 
from a galmali, or silk cotten tree. The discussion of the details, 
though interesting, will be wearying at this stage. Babylonia 
must be partly located in Kusa and partly in Salmali. 


1 . 5di AtnSavatara Parva. 
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The word Salmali must give us the clue to the identity 
Garuda is according to the Bhagavata-Purana known as Salma- 

listha or one sitting on Salmali. But really Salmali 

is not a tree but a country. The Historians History of the 
World^ gives us a picture of an eagle headed man or God carry- 
ing in his hands a vessel, which to the Indian mytholigist must 
certainly carry the idea that it is Garuda, the son of Kasyapa, 
who according to both Maha-Bharata and Ramayana is known 
as Aristha Nemi, the vessel in the hand denoting 
Another picture given at Vol. II, page 5732 symbolises the defeat 
of Assyria at the hands of Medo Persia. These two pictures 
considered along with another at page 562 of Enc. Britta. 13th 
Edition Vol. II, page 562 will leave us no alternative but to 
accept that Garuda represents an Assyrian hero or Demi-God and 
is therefore symbolised in Assyrian monuments. Garutman and 
Suparna are also mentioned in the mythology of the Zoroas- 
trians. According to the Vedic evidence,^ Regozin's ' Vedic 
India' Suparna or Garuda is the vehicle of Varuna and the wings 
of the disc represent the wings of Garuda. In later mythology 
when Varuna is displaced by Visnu he is made the vehicle of 
Visnu. Ancient Assyria comprises mostly modern Kurdistan. 
Kurdistan itself means the country of Kadru, the mother of the 
Nagas, step brothers of Garuda. Assur— Ashur — Ahura is 

identical with Varuna. ^^Ashur was the God of the people of 
Asher. His peculiar symbol was the winged disc".* "'The 
Asuras are noted for magic, medicine, sculpture, architecture, 
and military prowess. The ancient Persians not only succeeded 
to the empire of Ashur but absorbed and cherished its culture."-’’ 

Nimrod is the earliest eponymous Hero of this country and 

® Garuda and Aristhanemi is his father 

(Maha^harata Udyoga-Parva, Ch. 101). galmali is the name of a 
TihT founder of Kuruksetra, according to the Maha- 

Bharata.6 Kuruksetra is the land of the Kurus and the Kuru s are 

1. History of Assyria, Vol. I, p. 345, " ’ 

2. History of Persia. 

3. See Rg-Veda. 

4. Cambridge ancient History, Vol. Ill r> on ■ i 

Zend AvpittiV / » wi. j-xx, p. yu , compare Iranian 

jt.ena Avestic winged Garorman (S. B. E Vol TV t-. u , ^ 

Ahura. Fargard XIX ii (a). ’ » P- 221) symbol of 

5. Asura India by Banerjee Sastri, page 7. 

6 . Adi.Pan.,, chapter 101. He i, the son „£ Avikeit. 
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the Nagas. Almost all names of Kuru Kings are names of Nagas 
which we find in the Astika-Parva of the Bharata. Their connec- 
tion with the Kurus is apparent from the fact that Astika, son of 
Jaratkaru and nephew of serpent King Vasuki of Patala, is a pupil 
of Cyavana Bhargava according to the Maha-Bharata.i In fact 
Utanka, the pupil of Veda extols the Nagas Taksaka and others 
as if situated on the banks of Iksumati near Kuruksetra. The 
Nagas being related to Garudas, the country of Garuda being 
Assyria, interesting issues arise as to the situation of Kuruksetra, 
the former Samanta Pancaka of Bhargava Parasurama, situated 
near the Naimisa forest. Kuruksetra is the sacred land near the 
river Sarasvati on the banks of which is situate the Uttara Vedi, 
or. Northern altar of Brahma, the first ancestor of the Bhrgus. 

The affinity of names and their accounts in the Babylonian 
Ellamite, and Assyrian History namely Sargon of Agade, and 
his vestal virgin mother, Semiramis, Derketo, the fish Goddess 
Birth and Death Story of Cyrus the great of Arshah and many 
other names and incidents, to Suta Karna, Kunti, Sakuntala 
Ajamida, Pitrkanya Satyavati, the daughter of Uparicara and 
Adrika, Vasudeva, Sri Krsna, Kamsa and quite a number of 
similar names and incidents led me into an investigation of the 
matter and leads me to the belief that the great war of Maha- 
Bharata, if it has ever taken place at all, occurred in the ancient 
land of Elam on the banks of Aksu (same as Iksumati) and what 
we have in India is only a colonial account. It is connected with 
the account of ancient Asuras and that is why we find no refer- 
ence to it in the post-Vedic Brahmana literature except some 
names and the Puranas and the Epics being Asura Literature as 
seen from the statements found in the works themselves preserve 
the same in detail. The reverse theory of the Ellamite place 
names being colonial ones is not possible in the face of Epigra- 
phical Evidence of the brick inscription of King Pukhia, of 
Tuschurmati. Mr. C, W. Johns in his book on Assyria, Cambridge 
Manual, page 12, says ‘'A brick found at Tuschurmati, on the 
Aksu, a tributary of Adhan or Rhodanus, bears an inscription of 
Pukhia, son of Asiru, king of Kurushitu. It is written in Semite.’* 
The name of King Pukhia reminds us of the Iksvaku King 
Pausya who along with Janamejaya, son of Pariksit, appointed 
Veda, a pupil of Upamanyu, as his preceptor according to the 
Pausya-Parva of the Maha- Bharata. This Pusya or Pausya is the 

1. Cf. Babylonian Priest King Utug. 
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Iksvaku King Saudasa for whose patronage Vasistha and Visva- 
mitra so strenuously fought and which I believe lead to the 
famous Dasaragna war of the Rg Veda. Some miles to the 
south of this Tuschurmati^ the map shows the ruins of a place 
called Kurustud. That this is a Kuru Settlement is amply born 
out by the statement in the Visnu-Purana, which mentions the 
Kurus and Aryakas as people residing in Plaksa Dvipa. Plaksa 
and Kusa Dvipas together form the various Kuru countries, 
viz., Deva Kurus, Uttara Kurus, Kuru proper including Kuru 
Jahgala. The Bharata clearly supports this. 

Naimisa forest, is in Babylonian Elamite country and the 
curious story of its origin being due to a wheel (Nimi) sent by 
Brahma to show the way to the Rsis to select a sacred place 
for doing penance is nothing more than the winged wheel 
of Asur, or the wheel of Hammurabhi of Babylon, both pre- 
serving the memories of Nimrod, the son of Cush, according to 
the Jehovistic portion of the genealogy of nations. Critical 
students of the Bible find it difficult to find Nimrod to be the 
son of Cush. But the name of Nimrod occurs also in the book 
of Micah V 6 “Land of Ashur" “Land of Nimrod”. The Puranic 
genealogy of Nimi and Kusadhvaja will solve the difficulty, 
Nimi is an Iksvaku, and the priest Kings of Assyria are called 
Isakku. Abraham and Isac are Iksvaku Bhargava priests and 
Assyrian history gives ample testimony of the rule of the Iksvakus 
in Assur and Mittani from days of King Mandhata and his 
ascetic son-in-law Subari. Euphrates is the land of Bhaiatas, 
(Eu — Water) the leader of whom is the famous Vi^vamitra and 
the destruction of the Yadus brought about by the curse of 
Visvamitra and Kanva at the holy place of Pindarika is an event 
which must have occurred at the reedy mouths of the Euphrates. 
Pindarika is a Naga and a son of Visvamitra. 

The Bharata is a redaction of the Saunakas who got the 
same from the Sutas or Cuthites of Kuzistan Elam. The J5aunakas 
are Bhrgu Priest Kings probably of Babylon known as Su-anna. 
It is probable that River Tigris is named after Sigra the great- 
grand-son of Pusya or Pukhia according to the genealogy of 
Visnu-Purana. 


n T. Jj. published in the last Volume of the 

9th Edition, of Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
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The date of Pukhia (Pusya), contemporary of Janamejaya is 
placed during the period of the first dynasty of Babylon which 
scholars place about 2700 B. C. The attempt of scholars to fix 
the date of the Bharata War is therefore a wild goose chase, and 
if it is to be fixed the traditional date of the Puranas appears to 
be correct namely the end of Dvapara. 

The Kurus, Yadus, and Iksvfikus entered our country along 
with the Bhrgus. The events of the rule of the Raghus and 
Kosalas from Ayodhya can have no historical basis. Accordingito 
the account of the Ramayana of Valmiki, the Dandakas cannot 
form part of the kingdom of Dasaratha. The statement in the 
Uttara Ramayana that the Dandakas are named after a Danda, 
brother of Iksvaku, a Bhoja king, and his being cursed by $ukra, 
a Bhargava, supports the entry of Iksvakus into India along with 
the Bhrgus. The Bhojas like the Nimi Videha Iksvakus are 
children of Nimrod — mighty hunter Kings with their settlements 
on the coast at Bhoja Kataka and Mrttikavati. Their children 
are the later Kadambas and Iksvakus whose inscriptions are 
being unearthed at Nagarjuna Hill. They are related to the 
Agastyas whose leader Agastya married their princess Lopa- 
Mudra. The relationship of these Bhojas and the family of the 
Yadus is amply testified to by the Puranas and the statement of 
Rama in the Ramayana addressing Vali near Kiskindha, and tell- 
ing him that the forest and the spot of ground on which he was 
standing belongs to Iksvakus cannot be supported if Ayodhya is 
the centre. The names of the children of Rama and his brothers 
is traceable to the Ellamite country and Patala. Assyrian Ashur 
the city of Nimrod, is also known as Patialki. 

Ramayana is purely an esoteric work, blending in itself the 
events and incidents in the Babylonian or Assyrian accounts of 
the Epic of Gilgamish with the RAM-YASHT of Zendavesta. 
The following points deserve notice. 

1. Uruk (Supari-well guarded) is the well guarded Ayodhya. 

2. Isdubar its King has an Iksvaku flavour about him. 

3. Great prominence is given to dreams in Gilgamish epic. 
In Ramayana the dreams of Bharata and Trijata deserve notice. 

4. Eabani is similar to Hanuman the Monkey with the 
body of a beast and the wisdom of a man. 

5. Eabani is tempted by a harlot and brought to civilised 
life like Rsyairhga, the son of Ruru, or. Deer. Eabani is the son 
of Goddess A-Ruru. 
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6. The entry of Gilgamish into limitless darkness and his 
coming to the seashore after seeing light and trees and passing 
by a tree and grove with precious stones for fruit is similar to 
the entry of the monkeys into the cave of Svayam Prabha. and 
exit therefrom to the seacoast. 

7. Rammon is the wind god mentioned in the Gilgamish 
epic. Rama exhibits the qualities of the Wind God or Maha 
Bala in casting Marica many miles away with Vayavya astra and 
by casting away Dundubhi’s corpse to a great distance by the 
mere touch of his toe and by throwing down with one arrow 
seven big palm trees. 

8. Sitna Pishtam in the Gilgamish epic cures Gilgamish 
by the use of a plant having power to prolong life. Laksmana 
in the Ramayana is cured by the use of a similar plant brought 
by Hanuman from Dronagiri. 

9. The tale of the Eagle trying to reach the Sun (Shamash) 
and dying in the attempt is similar to the fate which Sampati 
in Ramayana says was brought on him by trying to effect 
a similar feat. 


10. The rejection of the love advances of Ishtar is the 
cause of trouble to Gilgamish and the rejection of the love of 
Surpanakha is the cause of the trouble of Rama. 

The connection of Rama with the Ram Yasht of Zend- 
avesta carrys the esoteric nature of the theme still nearer. 

Ram is the wind God of the Zendavesta. According to 
Rg Veda the wind God or Vayu is the first of gods, and he has 
the right to the first drink of Soma. He may be identical with 
India or Varum, both sky goods. Rama's characteristics as a 
Wind God we have already seen. He is a descendant of Raghu 
andas such a Raghava. Raghu is traceable to a root meaning 

^aghu or Raghma. Ragh in the 
Median country, the city of Zoroaster, is the seat of Raghus pro- 

Of the Zoroastrians the allied Bhargava 
races have their wind God. ® 

Phoenician — Kolpia. 

H ittite — Thesup. 

Babylonian — Ramman or Bin. 

The latter Assyrian mounts this idea in the wheel symbo- 

hsm with wings. The South Indiau Kohls have their 
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linga or Soku LiAga or Vayu Linga. Soku is a Dravidian word 
meaning Wind. Mara the evil striker is seen in the word Marut 
as applied to the Wind God. Valmiki before he became a sage 
was asked to utter the word Mara which was transformed into 
Rama. But the point of interest for us is the connection of 
Bam with, our Ramayana. The wind God Ram was wor- 
shipped according to Zoroaster by Kareseswa and ever so many 
othere. The Angirasa Bhargava weapons presented to Rama by 
Visvamitra which circumambulated him as servants 33 in number 
—are the sons of Rsi Bhrsasva. (Identified with sons of Krsasva 
in the Visnu-Purana.) 

The 33 Gods are traditionally mentioned from the Rg 
Vedic days and the Buddhists connect Buddha also with the 
heaven of 33 Gods. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Kraunca Dmpa. 

The country occupied by the five sons of Shem according 
to the 10th chapter of the book of Genesis are — 

1. The country of Elam. 

2. Asuur, Media, Persia, Babylon, Chaldsea. 

3. Arphaxad or Arabia. 

4. Lud-Lydia: Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Asia Minor. 

5. Aram — the upper portion of the country between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. 

We may identify Kraunca Dvipa with item 4 above. Apart 
from the results obtained from a discussion of the details given in 
the Visnu and other Puranas, a statement in the Maba-Bharata 
Bhisma-Parva regarding Mseonia fully corroborates the identity. 
Lydia and the 3 countries mentioned with it show traces of 
Bhargava influence in every respect. The flood account is con- 
nected with Babylon and Medo-Persia. A fire cataclysm is 
connected v^ith this country and corroboration for both is found 
in the Dravidian Dekhanese country and in our epics. The 
destruction of the cities of the plain mentioned in the Bible, the 
scene of which still eludes the Biblical Archaeologist, has its 
counter-part in the destruction of Dandaka by the anger of 
Bhargava Sukra in the Uttara Ramayana. The Fire cataclysm 
of Catacomana in the Phrygia Maenian country with its 

lake Ccele has its counter part in the Venginadu 
V— 13 
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or burnt country as its counter pari in the Dekhanese Andhra 
country with the lake Kolleru. The Goddess of Ephesus, whose 
temple is said to have been founded by Androgus and to whom 
the bee is sacred has her counter part in 5ri Sailam with a bee 
Goddess Bhramarambika. A pond near the temple called Parasu- 
rama tank shows the Bhargava origin ot the shrine. These coin- 
cidences point to the migration of a common race with common 
traditions and these are Agnikula Bhrgus. 

The Phrygian or Bhrgu origin of Ilium has already been 
seen and it is strengthened by the representation in art, of Paris 
the Trojan Hero with a Phrygian cap. This is the ancient 
land of the Hittites and the proverbial wealth of the Phrygian 
Midas, the Trojan Priam, attributable to their worship of (Great 
Mother) Ma, or Bhargavi is corroborated by the accounts in the 
Maha-Bharata of the proverbial wealth of the ancient Bhrgus 
and their being rooted out by the avaricious Ksattriyas to secure 
their wealth.^ 


The Phrygians are the oldest people in the world, and the 
Hittites and Palasgians from the Phrygian countries extended 
their migration to the Etruscan country a fact sufficiently strongly 
well established by the writings of the western scholars.2 The 
ancient Franks are the remnants of the ancient Trojans and their 
Bhrgu connection with their battle axes is seen in the account of 
this race in the Encyclopsedia Brittanica 9th Edition but curi- 
ously enough this portion is omitted in the 13th Edition. 


or 


It is also found by western scholars that the founders 
Ilium proceeded from Elam or Kusa Dvipa. It must be the 
landofKussar held by Professor Sayce to be the original 

srs Ti ““r crad,:Tthi 

-t Phoenicians, the Yadus, and 

the Iksvakus. The migration of the Bhrgus must, I think 

• **■' Babylo„ by ,he Kasaitea! a 

out ot tbe county, x.: ^t a atott 


1- account of Bhargava Aurva in t> 

2. Articles o„ Etrtcaus pa f 

Aaia Minor eeneraliy in the Enc Britta 9th Friv*^ appadocia, and 

c ibnc. nntta. 9th Edition and 13th Edition, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EL-ihe name of God Head. 

Elam is the original land of the Bhrgus, the children of 
Varuna. Elam means, the land of El or God and Varuna is 
El, the common name for God-head among all the Semitic races. 
Bhrgu-Dravidian and Semetic both preserve the word and con- 
nects the common origin of both, Shem and Ksema (Garuda) 
are the connecting links. Semitic -Ilu, El, Ilah, Allah, El- 
Elura meaning high, most high “ Lord ” are words applicable 
to Varuna, the '‘King ” met with in the pages of Rg Veda — the 
Semitic relationship of man to the God-head, being, that of 
servant and master. In the Mediterranean lands, the 
names Eleusis, Elopia, Eleusiania and the people who 
observe them, viz.y Celeans, Philiasians, Pheneatei, 
Lacaedemonians, Parrhasians, and Cretans, and the name of 
Eleleus, a surname of Bachus, to whom the fig was sacred, and 
the names Eleleis applied to the Priestesses indicates to us the 
all importance of this word “ El Allat is Moon Goddess and 
Helen of Troy received divine honor in some places. Dravi- 
dian “ Alamaram” a name applied to the Ficus Indica sacred to 
giva means nothing more than “ God’s Tree”, the God being 
Bachus-Siva-Eleleus. It is the name of this God that was utter- 
ed by the ancient Asuras referred to by Patanjali and the Brah- 
manas. The meaning is not understood and is unjustly rediculed. 
There cannot be a more fitting time to the Asura to call upon 
the name of his God than when pressed by the foe in the din of 
battle. “ He layo, Helayo " is a mutilation of Eleleus by the 
later Vedic Sanskritists and the God of the Asuras is Varuna. 


The earliest Dravidian language must be the language of 
Plaksa and Kusadvipas or the Pehlevi, Aramiac. Ancient words 
in the Assyrian and Babylonian records are words of Dravidian 
import and Bishop Caldwell has sufficiently established the 
Dravidian connection of Elamite languages. He cal s t e 
Brahmi Dravidian, Brahmi, for obvious reasons. Phoenicians 
are the originators of the Alphabet and Brahini-lipi is based 
upon Aramiac, a language whose influence on the an^ages o 
all countries from India to Mediterranean 
histories of all the countries intervening, 

the parent of all these languages along . .. 

“ NLavatayee” in the Pushtu which means I have come m 
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— the rule of Asylum gives the direct contradiction to its Aryan 
connection. 


The Ethiopia or Cushite engineering works, remnants of 
which are found in Arabia and Baluchistan, built on the same 
models and with the same skill attributed to the Ghur Bast! — 
the ancient fire worshippers are evidences of the engineering 
skill of these ancient fire worshipping Dravidian Bhrgus. Their 
skill in music, and the invention of the Bhargava Vina, their 
knowledge of astrology and astronomy is borne out by the abund- 
ance of this literature in South India unconnected with the North 
Aryan. Orphic lyre, Orphic songs, which gave inspiration to 
blind Homer gave similar inspiration to the blind Cyavana, the 
reputed author of Ramacarita and the Ramopakhyana of Usanas. 

There is a numerical sacred notation ninning through the 
cult and the history and literature of all these countries. 

12 Etruscan Cities. 

12 tribes of Israel, 

12 Kings of Malabar. 

12 Adityas. 

12 Lucumo of Etruscan. 

9 Gods of Etruscans. 

9 Kadamba Kings. 

9 Angirasas. 

9 Navaguas. 

9 Kings of Padmavati whose capital is Karavirapura a 
Naga settlement. 

(<■) 24 lettes of Gayatri on which Ramayaria is based 
With 24,000 Slokas. 


(it) 24,000 Slokas of Maha-Bharata 
(m) 24 books of Iliad and Odissey 


at one stage. 


The claim of the mystic race of Bhrgus upon the learned 
public IS apparent and within the limited space allotted to 
I have indicated the main lines I 
more detailed account ot tte 

issue m a book form shortly. ^ ^ ^ * 




REFERENCES TO ANCIENT STORIES 
IN THE RAMAYANA. 


BY 


N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Venkataramana 
Ayurvedic College, Madras. 

Maharsi Sri Valmiki, the renowned author of the Ramayana, 
is the pioneer in the field of Sanskrit poetry. The style of the 
Ramayana is so unique, lucid and attractive that to the later 
Alankankas it has served to illustrate perhaps almost all the 
principles of Sanskrit Literary criticism. The chief characteris- 
tic of the style of the Ramayana consists in the narration of 
events and description in simple yet forcible language, interwoven 
with numerous similes and occasional metaphors and other 


figures of speech. 

It is held in certain quarters that most of the similes found 
therein have no bearing upon old traditional stories but are 
merely taken from nature and things connected. A careful 
perusal of the Ramayana will, however, reveal the fact that in 
ttiany places Valmiki compares his characters to the heroes of 
old known to him. The story of king Yayati among others seems 
to have attracted Valmiki ; for he has referred to most of the 
important incidents in Yayati's life. The episode of Yayati is 
narrated in the Mahabharata I, 69—87. He was the second son 
of king Nahusa and had two wives, viz., Devayani and 
Sarmistha. When he grew old, Yayati got Puru’s (his son) 
youth “in exchange for his old age. After enjoying worldly 
pleasures for a long time, he came to realise their worthlessness; 
and renouncing them, he went to Svarga through severe penance. 
The jealous Indra once asked Yayati, “ Was there anybody equal 
to him in penance." Yayati being a truth-speaker, his reply was 
« Nobody”. Since no vain man is fit for Svarga, the king was 
thrown down on the earth by Indra. Yayati, however, regained 
Svarga as the result of association with wise and good men. 

Turning to the Ramayana, we find the holy Vasistha ^fi- 
ding to Sri Rama in the Ayodhyakanda the message of Dasa- 
ratha in regard to fasting, as preliminary to his coronation. It is 
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said there : “ King Dasaratha, your father, will, with pleasure, 
instal you on the throne tomorrow even as King Nahusa in-r 
stalled his son Yayati^. 

Dasaratha when lying prostrate on earth, sorely afflicted 
with grief on hearing Kaikeyi's harsh words regarding the banish- 
ment of Rama, is compared to Yayati by Valmiki when he was 
banished from heaven by Indra^. The same simile is repeated 
in connection with Valin, when he fell down in the battle field 
struck by Rama’s arrows^. 

Rama, while seeking Kausalya's permission to leave 
for the Dandakas, asserts that he will return to Ayodhya from the 
forest having accomplished his father's promise, just as Yayati, 
in olden days, came back to heaven from the world of mortals^. 
The same comparison is repeated once again by Rama in a 
different form, when requesting Kausalya to permit him to go 
to the Dandaks and bestow on him her benedictions®. 

Sumantra on his return to Ayodhya, leaving Rama in the 
forest, is questioned in detail by Dasaratha about Rama's doings 
and he (Dasaratha) says that he will retain his life taking solace 
in hearing about Rama’s activities, just as Yayati did in the 
company of the holy wise men after his down-fall from heaven^. 

Bharata, bemoaning his father’s loss, in company with 
his ministers is compared to Yayati, in company with the 
holy sages of the forest after his down-fall from the heavenL 

Sita was carried away by Ravana from the Asrama in the 
absence of Rama. Rama searc hed for her in the neighbouring 

3i?Tir n h. 5 , lo 

2* n ii. is, 1, 

3 - II IV. 17 , 9. 

4. 3^ I 

3^ %crT 3 ^wF II II. 21, 47. 

5. ^ ^ ^ II II. 21 , 62 , 

6- STTftRT 55Tf5Rr 3^ ^ j 

^135 II II. 5 s , 12. 

7 * cR^tthtrh: i 

?r«TT ri II. 77, 10. 
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groves, mountains, rivers and other places, but could not trace 
her ; and filled with profound sorrow, he was lamenting over his 
calamities past and present. Laksmana, consoling him, says that 
such happenings are but natural in this world and that none is free 
from calamities, though they are freed from it in a short while. 
Yayati the son of Nahusa, though he owned the world of 
Indra, was not yet free from calamities^. 

Sibi is known to have sacrificed his own body in order to 
fufil his promise to a dove which in fear of a vulture took shelter 
under him {vide Maha-Bharata III 133 and 200). Similarly king 
Alarka sacrificed his two eyes for a learned brahmin who begged 
of him. Kaikeyi is represented by sage Valmiki to have alluded 
to these events in order to impress upon Dasaratha the sanctity 
of fulfilling the vow^. 

Again Rama, in order to persuade his mother Kausalya to 
allow him to go to the forest, is represented to have quoted 
Kandu and Parasurama as examples of virtue and implicit obedi- 
ence to father's commands®. The former, learned and consci- 
ous of good and bad, killed a cow only to respect his 
father’s command; while the latter for the very same reason 
beheaded his own mother. {See Mahabharata III, 117.) 

To justify the death of Valin, who pleaded innocence, at the 
hands of Rama, Valmiki quotes a parallel in the anecdote of 
Mandhata and the monk, wherein the former, for an offence which 


1 . 

2 . 
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Vahn was guilty of, beheaded the latter on the plea that a king 
would be failing in his duty, if he did not punish wrong-doers^. 

The story of Mandhata is told in the Mahabharata (III. 127, 
VTI 62 and XII 28, 81), though this part of the story is not to 
be found therein. 

In the Kiskindhakanda the poet introduces as drstanta the 
episode of Visvamitra. Tara, the monkey-queen prays forgive- 
ness of Laksmana on behalf of Sugriva, on the plea that 
Sugrlva, as Visvamitra in company with Ghrtaci, is not aware of 
the fact that the time for action has come and is in deep slum- 
ber — a luxury which has been denied to him for sometime 
past2. 

The story of Purura\'as and Urvasi, which has a Vedic origin 
and is later on narrated in the Matsyapurana, Visnupurana and 
other works, is alluded to by Valmiki also. Ravana persuaded 
Sita to yield to his wishes and meeting with repulse, speaks in 
the following vein, “O timid one ! having forsaken me, you will 
repent for your action, just as L^rvasi, who kicked her lover, did”^, 

Sri Rama, while leaving for the Dandakas, asks Sita to remain 
at home on the plea that Dandaka is inhabited by beasts of prey 
and life there will be very difficult. He also advises her to be of 
service to Kausalya and his step-mothers and do at no time 
any harm to Bharata. Sita, in trying to convince her lord of 
the necessity for taking her also with him to the Dandakas, 
requests him to realise that she is an inseparable companion, 
ever in the service of her own lord, just as Savitri was of her 
lord Satyavan, the son of Dyumatsena^. 

Again in reply to the persuasion of Raksasis in the Asoka 
garden, Sita declares that she can love Rama alone and none 
else, just as Lopamudra loved none but Agastya, Sukanyii 
none but Cyavana, Savitri none but Satyavan, Srimati none but 

1- Tm i 

^ 41^ ?I«tT qN ^ II IV. 18, 33. 

2. ^ n iv. 35, 6. 

^ 1 iv. 35, 7i. 

3. sRqrwg irt ^ \ 

11 III. 48, 18. 

?TT ^ II II. 30, 6. 
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Kapila, MadayantI none but Saudasa^ Kesini none but Sagara 
and Damayanti Naisadha^ — heroines.and heroes reputed for their 
chastity and mutual love. 

In addition to the above references and those of secondary 
importance like Indra killing Vrtra, Namuci and Bala, Valmiki 
alludes to anecdotes connected with Visnu, Siva and 
Guha. While Rama is bewailing the carrying away of Sita, 
Laksmana consoles him, saying that he (Rama) is sure to 
have his beloved Sita safely restored to him, just as 
Lord Visnu got back the goddess Earth by subduing Bali. Then 
again in the Sundarakanda, while the ideal Bhakta, Hanuman, 
assumes his gigantic form, he is compared by Valmiki to Visnu 
taking up his Visvarupa in order to measure the three steps 
given to him by Bali Cakravartin^. In the Yuddhakanda also, 
the same comparison is repeated in connection with the des- 
cription of Kumbhakarna^. 

Once again in the Simdarakanda, Hanuman reducing him- 
self to his normal stature is likened to Visnu throwing oS his 
Visvarupa after accomplishing his purpose, i.e., subduing Bali*. 
In the Yuddhakanda, Indrajit, while pacifying his father Ravana, 
boasts of his immeasurable and fierce valour being like that of 
Visnu while on Bali’s Yajnasala®. 

Among the stories connected with god Rudra, the burning of 
Manmatha and the slaying of Tripurasura are well known. These 


^ qfiwgsrar ii v. 24, 11 & 12 . 

2. # ^TfTsinr 1 

q*iT ^ II in. ei, 24. 

3. srsir: 11 iv. 67, 3. 

SJsBJWTOrPr 5RT sfK, II IV. 67, 25. 

4. HTWr II VI, 65. 31. 

5. 51^ I 

|| v. i, i98. 

II VI. 73, 7, 

—14 
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are also alluded to in the Ramayana. In the Aranyakanda, 
Sita, in reply to Ravana's attempt to win her over, says that if 
only Rama had seen him while she was removed by force, he 
(Rama) could have burnt him instantaneously, just as god Rudra 
did Manmathai. Again in the Sundarakanda, the burning of 
the city of Lanka by the quick-footed Hanuman is compared 
by Valmiki to the burning of Tripura by god Rudra^. 

Once again in the Yuddhakanda, Atikaya, one of the sons of 
Ravana, pierced by the arrows of Laksmana, is said to resemble 
Tripura suffering the same fate at the hands of Rudra^. Rudra 
with his bow of Vedas is again mentioned to describe Rama 
standing firm with his Kodanda in the midst of his army of 
Vanaras^. The death of Khara by the tire of Rama’s arrows is 
stated by Valmiki to resemble the burning of Andhaka by 
Rudra^. 

Regarding Guha (God Skanda), it may be noted that Valmiki 
mentions him in two places. In the Yuddhakanda, Narantaka, 
one of Ravana's sons, marching against the army of Rama on a 
horse, with Prasa in his hand, is described by Valmiki as resembl- 
ing Lord Guha on his peacock with his gakti in his hand®. 


n iii, 56, lo, 

2- I 

^13^ ^ ?r*TT II V. 54. 30. 

3. 5TSTT I VI. 71, 74. 

+• ^ II VI. 75, 36. 


5- g qqra ^ I 

II in. 30, 27, 

According to TilakaTika on the Ramayana, this simile relates to the 
incidents which have been mentioned either in the Mahatmyagrantha 
of Svetaranya, a holy place on the bank of the KSveri or in 

f rsrn??? - ZrL .hi: 

Ru^a failed Antaka in order to grant Markandeya a long life; the 

latter, how ever, states that Rudra put to death Antaka (Andhaka ?) to 

save the royal sage, Sveta, who was performinff a terrthi.. ^ ^ 

mountain called Kalanjara. P^^orming a terrible penance m a 
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Again in Kumbhakarna’s battle with Hanuman, the former is re- 
presented to have dealt a blow to the latter on his chest by 
means of the Sula, which Valmiki compares to Kartikeya's 
smiting Kraunca mountain with his Sakti^. 

A closer examination of the Ramayana may reveal more 
references to other ancient heroes. But it will be clear from the 
above (1) that ancient heroes and heroines are alluded to in the 
Ramayana by Valmiki and (2) that it is impossible to draw on 
this score a clear line of demarcation between the styles of 
the Ramayana and Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa, as su gg ested by 
Prof. K. A. Subrahmanya lyer^. It will not be far from truth 
if we say that Valmiki, while composing his poem, had access to 
the sources containing the needed information about the person- 
ages mentioned above. 


1. TTRfinrrsRH 

(I 

2. See his “ Studies in the imagery of Ramayam ” J. O. R. .M. 
Vol. IV, part 1, page, 34. 



THE MADUKAI CHRONICLES AND 
THE TAMIL ACADEMIES. 


BY 

T. G. Aravamuthan, m. a., b. l., 

Advocate f Madras, 

I 

Round the city of Madurai, ^ the capital of the Pandyan 
kingdom, have gathered a large number of legends which deserve 
study for the light they throw on the growth of tradition in the 
Tamil country.2 The vast majority of these legends is religious 
in character, only a few being secular in type. Of the legends 
of the former class a very large number cluster round the temple 
of 5iva in that city and only a few relate to the temple of Visnu 
which lies a little to the south of the temple of ^iva but within 
the limits of the city itself. 

The temple to Visnu at Madurai is dedicated to Him under 
the name of Sundara (or Saundara-raja), and the legends which 
chronicle His activities are found embodied in a * sthala-purana ’ 
or * local chronicle known as the Kudal Mahaitnyaf which pro** 
fesses to be a portion of the < Ksetra-Mahatmya ' section of the 
Brahmanda-Purana. A Tamil version of it is the Kudal Pure- 
of the author or the date of which we happen to know 

little.^ 


1. The anglicised form is ‘ Madura 

2: My erudite friend K. Ramaratnam-Aiyar, B. A., has done me 
the kindness of reading this paper in manuscript and has made numerous 
suggestions which I have thankfully adopted. 

N. t ft ^^®^"ja-Aiyangar, 1929, and published as 

No. 52 of the publications of the ten-Tamil, Madura. 

- . “oittons RSmanuja (1017-1137 A.D.), the great 

of Vat^vtsm (AT adavul v^naikam, 12) and cannot therefore be 
OKher than hun. The only available manaacript having been copied 

anlTat *“ P«- 

sume that the work is at least a century and a half old. 
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The temple to Siva is dedicated to Him under the name of 
the Lord Sundara and is considered one of the holiest of Siva 
temples by the Tamil people. To the ardent devotee of Siva the 
Lord appears to disport himself in mysterious ways: His activity, 
consisting as it does in the manifestation of His grace, is indeed 
but sport: such activities of His are therefore known to the 
devotee as the Lord's Sports. To the devotee who worships the 
Lord in His manifestation as Sundara at Madurai there are sixty- 
four Sports which stand out as of pre-eminent importance. 
Among these sixty-four are some which relate to the Acadmies 
in which, according to tradition, were gathered the poets of the 
earliest Tamil literature. The accounts of these Sports have 
therefore considerable interest to the student of south Indian 
history. 

The sixty-four Sports of Siva as Sundara have been duly 
chronicled in various sthala-puranas or ‘ local chronicles'. We 
are told of six different sthala-puranas in Sanskrit which narrate 
the Sports played by Siva in Madurai. We know of a Sanskrit 
chronicle, the Sara-satnuccaya, which is said to be a section of 
the Uttara MahS, Purdna, but neither the major work nor the 
section of it dealing with Madurai is now traceable. Another of 
the Sanskrit chronicles, the Hdldsya Mahdfmya, has been very 
popular for some centuries. Three other pur anas are known in 
Sanskrit, —the Kadamba-vana Purdna (otherwise called the 
Nlpdranya Purdna), the Sundara-Pdndya and the Astami- 
pradaksina Mdhdtmya, — but these three have little interest either 
to the lover of literature or to the student of history. None of 
these five chronicles contains any clue to its authorship or date. 
The 3tva-Lildrnava of Nilakantha-Diksita, a great scholar of 
the middle of the 17th century A. D., is a poem of rare excellence, 
but it is of little value for our purpose as it follows the Hdldsya 
Mdhdtmya very closely. ^ The sthala-puranas of Madurai which 
are found in Tamil are all probably translations, — rather adapta- 
tions, — from these Sanskrit chronicles. The Kadamba-vana 
Purdna has been rendered into Tamil verse under the title, the 


1, My friend, Mr. Y. Mahalinga-Sastri, B.A., B. L., Advocate, who 
kindly examined the work tells me that the only deviations consist in 
the omission of the legend of the Unfailing Purse and in the splitting up 
of the legend of the Lord carrying earth into two legends, — that of the 
Lord carrying earth and that of His being beaten. 
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Kadamha-vana Pnranam, by VImanada-pandidar, a poet whose 
date is uncertain, but who is perhaps not earlier than the sixteenth 
century A.D. The Sunday a-Pandy a was done into excellent 
Tamil verse by an able poet, Anadari, in the year 1563 A. DA 
The Astamt-pradaksina Mdhatmya was put into good Tamil 
prose by Ramasvami-Pillai, a scholar who lived about fifty years 
ago. These three works are of no greater value than their Sans- 
krit originals. The Sdra-samuccaya has been translated into 
fine Tamil verse, 2 and called the Tiru-Alavdy-Udaiydr Tiru-Vilai~ 
yddal Purdnam^ (the ‘ Chronicle of the Sacred Sports of the 
Lord of Alavay'),^ by a poet of no mean attainments, Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi. The Haldsya Mdhatmya of Sanskrit has 
its counterpart m Tamil in the Madurai Arupatiu-ndrigu Tiru- 
Vtlaiyddal Purdnam (the ‘ Chronicle of the Sixty-four Sports at 
Madurai of the Lord’), by Param-jyotijS opinion is divided on the 
question as to which of them is the original and which the trans- 
lation.® The dates of these two works will be discussed later on 
at some length, but it may be assumed for the present that the 
work of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi was earlier than Param- 
jyoti’s. For reasons which it is now difficult to appreciate in 
full, Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's work receded into the 
back-ground when Param-jyoti’s appeared: perhaps, the severe 
restraint of the former was less suited to the popular taste than 
the limpid flow, the haunting melody, the florid exuberance and 
the emotional surge of the latter. 

The popular notions now current in the Tamil land about 
the Academies supposed to have been founded at Madurai for 
fostering the growth of Tamil literature being based less on the 


1. See also Yidva.-a R. Raghava-Aiyangar in ST (1907 J-J.) iv 
371-5. 

2. The book calls itself a translation (see stanza 23 of the 
Invocation). 

3. MMU. V. Saminada-Aiyar has edited this work with his usual 
ability and thoroughness. (This is referred to hereafter as PPPN 
rPT.) 

4. This is one of the numerous names of Madurai. 

5. This is referred to hereafter zsl^J.TFP. I have used the 
edition of Ammuha-Navalar (Madras, 1907). 

^ 6. Much valuable information is found collected in MMU. V 

^minada-Aiyar’s Introduction to PPPN. T’P'jP. 
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Sanskrit chronicles above mentioned than on their Tamil trans_ 
lations or counterparts, we cannot do better than make the Tamil 
chronicles the basis of a study into the legendary lore relating to 
those Academies. Of these Tamil chronicles the earliest being 
Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi’s we may start with an examination 
of his work. 


II 

The Tiru~Vilaiyadal Puranam of Perum-Parrap-PuIiyur 
Nambi starts with Invocations and Benedictions, an Apology by 
the author to his audience and a Decad of verses enumerating 
the miracles in the order in which they are narrated in the body 
of the work.i Then follows a History of the work, in which we 
are told how, when Parasara,2 Visvamitra, Narada, Durvasas and 
a number of other distinguished rsis including Agastya had once 
gathered at Benares in the presence of the Lord Visvanatha, 
Agastya was requested by his companions to narrate to them the 
Sports of Siva on the banks of the Vegavati (Vaihai). In one 
section, the * Glory of the Land Agastya eulogises the great- 
ness of the country round about Madurai, and in the next section 
‘ The Glory of the City', he speaks of the greatness of the city of 
Madurai, and he adds that he would tell them of the Sixty four 
Sports played by Siva at the rate of sixteen in a yuga, and, in a 
third section, ‘ The Fruits of Study ', he assures his audience 
that a perusal of the accounts of the Sports will confer innumer- 
able blessings. 

Then follow sixty-four Cantos in which Agastya narrates 
the sixty-four Sports: henceforward, each canto narrates a legend. 

The first two legends relate the raising of a temple by Indra 
over a Hnga which stood in a forest, Indra’s calling the linga the 
Lord Sundara,3 and Indra's elephant ridding itself of a curse by 
worshipping the linga*. 


1. In summarising the legends 1 have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the Tamil of the original, — even in disregard of 
English idiom. 

2. In view of the extensive use of Sanskrit words and names in 
the works of both Perum-Parr^^-PuliySr Nambi and Param-jyoti, I have 
preferred the Sanskrit forms to the corresponding Tamil ones, except 
where the latter are more familiar. 

3. Legend 1 


4. Legend 2 
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In the next two cantos we gather that to a Pandya king, 
Malayadhvaja, who performed great austerities to obtain a 
son, the Lord Sundara gave a daughter, Tatataka who had 
three breasts, ^ that she became queen on her father's death, that 
she marched up to Kailasa, conquering numerous kings on the 
way, that at sight of Siva, the Lord of Kailasa, her third bieast 
disappeared, and that the Lord Siva took her to Madurai, married 
her and became king of the country under the name of Sundara- 
Mara, and that the couple reigned for long as king and queen of 
Madurai.2 

Then follow seven cantos in which are narrated how, after 
the marriage, the God Sundara danced m the Silver Hall to 
please Patanjali,^ how He made Kundodara eat up the hillocks of 
food left over after the wedding-feast^ and drink up the Vaihai 
which flowed at His behest to slake that goblin's thirst, s how the 
Lord called the seven seas to Madurai to give His mother-in- 
law the benefits of a holy sea-bath,® how He called His father-in- 
law from the shades so that father-in-law and mother-in-law 
might take the bath together hand in hand,^ how He had a son 
Ugra-Pandya, whom in due course He crowned under the name 
Jatila-varma,® and how, prescient that Indra, the sea and Mount 
Meru would prove rebellious, the Lord presented His son with 
three weapons, — a discus to aim at Indra, a javelin with which to 
quell the sea and a club with which to strike down Mount Meru, 
and how the Lord then disappeared into the temple with 
Tatataka.® 

Then come three legends, — how the Lord once brought 
four great clouds together to hang over Madurai and drink up 
the seas which had been sent against the city and how they be- 
came four canopied halls and protected the city from the down- 
pour of torrential rains^® and how as an Adept He once roamed 
about Madurai working strange miracles^ and quickened a stone- 
elephant to life and made it munch sugar-canes. 12 

These are followed by a series of seven cantos in which are 
narrated certain Sports showing how great the Lord's interest 
was in Tamil literature. 


1. Legend 3 
4. Legend 6 
7. Legend 9 
10. Legend 12 


2. Legend 4 
5. Legend 7 
8. Legend 10 
11. Legend 13 


3. Legend 5 
6. Legend 8 
9. Legend 1 1 
12. Legend 14 
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Once upon a time the poets, being desirous, ot obtaining a 
great board on which they could seat themselves in due order in 
the Hall of the Academy, went up to the temple, with Kabilar, 
Nak-Kirar and Paranar at their head, and prayed the Lord 
Sundara to grant them a board on which they could all seat 
themselves without crowding. Sundara gave them a shining 
board, a cubit square, just wide enough to accommodate one 
person, and capable of sensing poetry. While the poets were 
remonstrating with Sundara for not having granted their request 
in the terms of their prayer, He having given them a board to 
seat only one whereas they had asked for a broad one whereon 
they could all find seats and could pursue their enquiries, a voice 
full of sympathy rose from the sky and told them that the board 
given by Sundara would know all true poets and would keep 
growing to accommodate them all. When it was taken to the 
Academy aind laid right in the middle, Kiran first took his seat 
thereon with eclat, and, finding that it grew in size, Kabilar 
followed and seated himself on it, and, it growing still, Paranar 
also took his seat. The other Academicians too, versed in the 
bunch of the three Tamils resplendent with the four-fold 
objects of human desire, took their places on the board and it 
kept on growing to accommodate every one of them. All the 
world praised the curious board for the sense it displayed in 
affording adequate accommodation and preventing squabbles. 
The learned poets deposited in the Academy, time and again, the 
works of classic Tamil which they strung together out of their 
convictions and in course of time the works became innumerable 
and the heaps grew till they touched the very sky. The 
Academicians then gathered together and m right friendly spirit 
disputed among themselves about the aptness of their respective 
works, and, finding that they could not easily vanquish one 
anoiher, they agreed that they should examine their works and 
reject those that lacked lucidity and retain those alone that were 
good. On entering the Academy they found that all that 
literature bad become mingled up and had got out of 
shape and could not be reduced to order and so they 
were struck with great grief. The lord in the plenitude 
of His grace appeared before them in the guise of a poet, 
asked them why they who were poets skilled in Letter, 
V— 15 
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Word, Theme,! Prosody and Rhetoric, having been happy so 
long should have then become downcast, and said, ‘ Tell us 
■what has happened: it it is such that We can find a remedy for 
it We shall think out one’. To that the poets replied, ‘Oh poet 
of unrivalled poesy ! It Thou wouldst string together in due 
order these bunches of the three Tamils which to us look con- 
founded, we shall add Thee to our number making it forty-nine 
instead of forty-eight as now’. Sundara gladly strung them all 
in order m a moment, and, the Academicians adding Him to 
their number. He took His seat on the board, and they all pur- 
sued their enquiries into Tamil. Finding that the poets were 
perplexed for want of an understanding of ‘ Porul '(Theme), He 
gave them a treatise thereon, beginning, ‘ Of five-fold Love', and 
he classified the poems to accord with that treatise. While the 
poets were engaged in appreciation of their respective poems 
which accorded with the tieatise on ‘ Porul ', the jealous Kiran 
said, ‘ Hard should it be to find a parallel to the flawless Fifth 
Composition among my works'. The Lord thereupon sang a 
song packed close with ‘ Porul ' and asked the assembled poets 
to comment on it: while the other poets stood approvingly silent, 
Nak-Kiran, in his ignorance, pronounced it unsound. The Lord 
Sundara said in reply, ‘ Who knoweth not that thou hast ever 
been a prey to jealousy ? If any one else amongst ye saith it is 
unsound, then shall I be content ’. The poets remaining silent, 
a voice from on high spoke: ‘ Oh, ye learned ! the Lord came as 
one amongst ye to compose all contentions: worship Him '. 
They all marvelled: Kiran worshipped Sundara and craved 
pardon. The Lord, who had for long sat in the Academy under 
the name of Per-Alavayar of Madurai, vanished, and the Porul 
Adiharam shone resplendent as Iraiyanar's the Lord’s PorulJ^ 


Once upon a time unknown, when a Pandya king was 
walking up and down with his queen in the moonlight on the 
terrace of his palace at Madurai, the breeze wafted to him the 
abiding fiagrance of the tresses of his queen and he was bewitch- 
ed by its indescribable sweetness. Asking himself if the frag- 


1. I am painfully aware that the terms Zeiier, Word and Theme 
hardly represent the connotation of the terms used in Tamil g-rammars 

Orthography, Semaszo, 
logy and Gnostologv are not fair approximations. 


2, Legend 15 
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ranee was independent of the flowers that decked the tresses or 
no, he put together a thousand gold pieces into a purse and had 
it hoisted, in front of the Academy and he had it notified that any 
one who came forward with a fine poem packed close with the 
apt answer to his question could take the purse. Poets kept 


coming to the king with poems, but the purse swung in its place. 
One day, a Brahman of the name of Darumi, pure, upright and 
devout, entering the temple and prostrating himself, told the 
Lord that so poor was he that he could not marry and his line 
was in danger of dying with him. The Lord Sundara composed 
a poem, gave it to Darumi and asked him to place it before the 
Academy and take the purse, and also advised him to seek His 
aid should any opposition arise. On Darumi taking the poem 
to the Academy and showing it to the Academicians, they appre- 
ciated it within themselves but would not show their appreciation 


openly. Darumi went back to the king and the Academicians 
followed him. The Pandya admitted that in the poem 
he found the apt answer to his question and he adjudged 
the prize to the poet who had composed the poem. Thereupon, 
Darumi went to the Academy to take down the purse, but the 
jealous Kiran declared that the poem was not free from flaws, 
charged Darumi with incapacity to comprehend even the purp^r 
of words and asked him to fetch the poet wno had composed the 
poem. IDarumi appealing to Sundara, the Lord ^^ae in le guise 
of a poet, stood before the Academy, pervading the ^nivejse, and 
asked the Academicians who it was among them that had found 
fault with His poem. Kiran replied that it was he On the 
Lord asking that the flaw be pointed out, Kiran said that if 
Lid of hir was not properly dressed it would em.t an er-.l 
LoL. When Sundara asked him if he would apply the jate- 
meTt to the tresses of even goddesses, Kiran rephed tha the 
+ nf the tresses was due not to nature but to the atten- 

belLLI L them. Sundara chrdmg him for his obstinacy 

t «aLi a prompt answer in the affirmative came Irom 
sort, Gaun, a proi p identity by turning round 

Kiran. ^hen Sundtua rev^kd ,,, 

and showing Kiran the ma matted locksl The 

Kiran ‘ Then Sundara opened His blazing 

world doth know (the truth) . ^ Though flaming 
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conjured him to give up his unseemly contrariousness and 
asked, ‘ Knowest thou not that Our Dame is called Cit-puspa- 
kesi by the Vedas Roasted by the flaming eye and suffering 
greatly, Kiran called aloud for water, and unable to sustain the 
heat precipitated himself into a pool so that he might cool him- 
self in its* waters. The Lord Sundara vanished, and Darumi 
took down the purse and went his way praising the Lord.i At 
the intercession of the poets and on Kiran composing an andadi 
poem in praise of Kailasa and Kalahasti as he lay cooling himself 
in the pool, Sundara went with His Consort to Kiran, helped him 
out ol the pool and set him on the bank and disappeared. Kiran 
went up to the Lord's temple and stood there for long in devout 
worship. 2 

Sundara being pleased with the unremitting devotion of 
Kiran wished to improve Kiran's knowledge of Tamil. His Con- 
sort reminded Him how once when they both were seated on 
Kailasa, the celestials and the mortals, the rsis, the yaksas, the 
Adepts and the Nagas had represented to Him that the north- 
east of the earth had got depressed and that the south-west, 
where stands Mount Podiyil, had got elevated, and how they 
had prayed that some one might be sent south so that he might 
restore equilibrium and how from the countless persons who 
stood around He had chosen Agastya and instructed him to 
go south and seat himself on Mount Podiyil (Malaya), how 
Agastya had then prayed that since he was being sent to the 
Tamil country he might be taught all about Tamil, how the Lord 
had then taught duly all the aphorisms dealing with Letter, Word 
and Theme, and how He had promised to teach him the purport 
of Tamil literature in the Kadamba forest wherein He lovingly 
dwelt. Thereupon Sundara thought that no one but Agastya 
could teach Kiran the bunch of Tamil and that Kiran should be 
filled with Tamil literature through Agastya: immediately Agastya 
appeared and, paying due obeisance to the Lord, entreated that 
he might be taught the rare aphorisms of Tamil. Sundara taught 
them to Agastya and asked him in turn to teach them all to Kiran. 
Agastya having thus become better versed in Tamil than ever 
before taught it all duly to Kiran, and went back to the Malaya 
Hill. When Sundara’s Consort asked Him why He had not 
Himself taught Kiran, Sundara replied that a preceptor should 


1. Legend 16 


2. Legend 17 
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o, irrepressible jeaiousy and ’^He SuS 

not m H.S own person play preceptor to KiranJ 

Poru?’th‘cTtTe‘‘rTI\'";;° 5 ' commentaries o^ the aphorisms on 
Porul which the Lord had formerly composed, but differences 

arose among them, for each had admiration for his commentar; 
alone. Then, they agreed that they would place all the commen 
anes before the Lord and abide by His declion, and fh~ 
tl^ Lord ot their resolution. Thereto the Lord replied. 
Ye have spoken wisely. In this city doth live a devotee 
of ours, a merchant Uppur-kilar. His son is but a boy 
and is dumb to boot. Truth to tell, he is none other than 
Saravana-Giiha. He is a peerless sage. He is called Rudra- 
Janman. Place your glosses before him and the one that 
he doth approve of is the true gloss: doubt it not’. The 
poets then asking Him, ' Being mute from birth, how shall he 
speak?', the Lord replied, ‘ At which gloss soever his hair doth 
bristle and his eyes grow wet, that is the true gloss : the rest are 
not. Despise him not, any of ye. Go ye in accord, place him 
on Our seat and beseech the boon'. So, the poets brought the 
dumb boy to the sacred Hall, seated him on the lion throne, 
burned incense and lights before him and set out the true 
glosses. On hearing those of Kiran, Kabilan and Paranan, the 
boy was filled with joy and the hair on his body bristled and his 
eyes grew wet with tears. All present accepted those glosses as 
the ones which accorded with the divine author’s mind, and for 
long days they praised the greatness of the Lord. The spell 
which had lain on the boy broke, and, after manifesting himself 
before the poets with six faces and twelve arms and riding a pea- 
cock, he vanished all of a sudden.2 


Once upon a time a great poet of the name of Idaik-kadan, a 
sweet companion of poets and chum of Kabilan, sang a poem on 
a Pandya king and presented it to him, but the king pushed 
the poet aside and went his way. Greatly vexed, the poet wend- 
ed his way to the shrine of the Lord Sundara and said, ^ The 
Word is Thy Consort, and Thou art the Theme: so say the 
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Vedas. In insulting me a poet, the king hath insulted Thee 
and Thy Consort. Is it meet ?'. Having spoken thus, the poet 
left the sacred presence. The Lord was startled at these 
words and wished to pacify Idaik-kadan and his friend Kabilan. 
So, He left the shrine with His Consort, and, proceeding 
northward with the Academicians, stayed on the southern bank 
of the Vaihai. While thus He stayed beyond the pale of the 
temple, — the x<^cademy in full strength being with Him and 
also adoring ascetics and devas — the devotees of the Lord 
entered the temple before dawn for worship as was their wont but 
they found Him not in the temple. Dazed at it, they ran up to 
the king and informed him of how the Lord had betaken himself 
with the poets to the banks of the river, having deserted His 
sacred fane. Taken aback by the news, the king, with his queen 
and ministers, went afoot to the Lord and prayed to be told how 
he had so offended the Lord that He had abandoned His shrine. 
The Lord asked, ' How happened it that, thoughtless and impel- 
led by thine arrogance, thou pushed and drave out the compa- 
nion of Kabilan (who hath sung an andadi on Us), though his 
poem was without flaw, whether in word or in theme ? Though 
thou art learned, yet, like the low in mind, thou hast imputed 
flaws indiscriminately'. King and queen prostrating themslves 
and beseeching forgiveness, the Lord came back to the temple, 
accompanied by the Academicians and by Idaik-kadan. The 
place where the Lord had tarried awhile to please Idaik-kadan 
came to be known as North Alavay.^ 

The next legend narrates how the sea rose and advanced 
against Old Madurai, how Ugra-Pandya thereupon hurled his 
javelin at the sea, how it subsided instantly and kept submissively 
lapping the margins of his feet, and how he erected a lofty Hall 
for the Academy and remained in it for long amidst the lauda- 
tions of the poets. The last stanza of this canto adds that the 
First and the Middle Academies were held in that Hall and that 

the Academy ‘of the future’ would be on banks of the 
Ganges.2 

Then follow six cantos chronicling six miscellaneous mira- 
c es, how once on a time the Lord cast curses about. His Con- 
sort to be born as daughter to a chieftain over fishermen. His 
son Skanda to be born as son to a merchant of Madurai and be 
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a congenital mute, and His Chief of Staff, Nandi, to be born as a 
shark, and how he plied fish-nets in the sea and took the fisher- 
man’s daughter to wife,i how He sold bangles and delighted the 
v&niga girls of Madurai , 2 how to a chieftain, Kadu-vetti, He gave 
surreptitious access to His shrine, the Pandya king being that 
chieftain’s enemy, and how He cut open a new gateway through 
the ramparts of the city and placed His Bull-seal on the gates,^ 
how He appeared as a dealer in precious stones and presented a 
Pandya prince with the diadem needed for his coronation,^ and 
how he mounted a turret on the ramparts and with an arrow 
called the Narasimha killed an ogre-elephant conjured up by the 
incantations of some Sramanas who had been incited by a Cola 
king, how the carcase of the elephant was turned into the Ele- 
phant Hill and how as a memorial of the miracle of felling the 
ogre-elephant with the Narasimha-arrow the Lord installed 
Narasimha in the Elephant Hill.s 

Now follow four cantos in which the story of the saint 
Manikya-vacaka is told at much length and with great pathos, — ■ 
a Pandya king’s prime minister turning devotee and being taught 
by the Lord®, the transformation of jackals into horses by the 
Lord to oblige the devotee,’ the re- transformation of the horses 
into jackals,® and the carrying oi baskets of earth by the Lord on 
His head for the sake of an old dame and for procuring the 
liberation of the devotee from the prison into which the king 
had thrown him.® 

Following these are six cantos recounting six miracles, 

how the Lord became an old man, then a youth and lastly a babe 
in an endeavour to console a girl who, though born and bred a 
Saivite, had been married to a Vaisnava,^® how to satisfy a Pa^ya 
who apprehended that the Lord’s dancing continuously in one 
mode would tire Him out the Lord changed the mode and 
danced contrariwise, how to save a Pandya from incurring the 
infamy of a judicial murder the Lord revealed the true circum- 
stances of an accidental death ,^2 how He showed the path of 
salvation to a wretch who had been guilty of both incest and 
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parricide,^ how He cut down limb by limb a young ‘blade' who 
had so far forgotten himself as to make love to the wife of his 
aged preceptor, 2 and how m the days of king Dattan the Lord 
wrought a miracle from which the city got its name Madhura 
(Madurai) and how He turned a serpent, a magic cow and His 
Bull into three mounts named after them respectively®. 

The next two legends concern the miracles which the Lord 
worked through the saint Jnana-sambandha, — the saint curing a 
Pandya king of a malignant fever and transforming him from 
a hunchback into a really beautiful person^, and the saint getting 
the cantankerous Sramanas impaled after he had vanquished 
them in disputation®. 

Another series of miscellaneous miracles follows, — how the 
Lord appeared as a General at the head of a huge army to save 
from disagrace a chieftain who had spent on temples and 
devotees the large sums of money which had been entrusted 
to him by his king, Vira-maran, for raising an army to repulse an 
in vasion threatened by ^ediban, king of hunters,® how He gave 
an unfailing purse to another Pandya king with the injunction 
that he should protect tne Vedas, ^ how He settled a dispute about 
succession to some property,® how He taught the eight great 
siddhts to certain Yaksinis,® how as a water-carrier He served out 
water to the thirsty troops of a Pandya king (Vira-Maran) when 
they were engaged in battle with the forces of a Cola king who 
had advanced against Madurai.^® 

The next canto tells us that ,once upon a time, rains failing 
in the kingdoms of the Cera, the Cola and the Pandya, the 
three kings went together to Indra, that Indra took umbrage at 
the P^dya's independence but did not reveal his displeasure 
and sent the three kings back to earth with great honours, and 
that Indra made the clouds rain copiously on the realms of the 
Cola and the Cera while he denied rain to the Pandya's country.^ ^ 

I. Legend 34 2. Legend 35 3. Legend 36 

4. Legend 37 S. Legend 38 6. Legend 39 

7. Legend 40. 8. Legend 41 9. Legend 4 2 

10. Legend 43. 

II. At this point, are found a number of stan 2 as which, according 
to M. M. V. Saminada-Aiyar, the great editor of this work, are not to 
be found in some manuscripts. The purport of these stanzas is given 
below : 
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The Pandya worshipped Skanda at Tirup-Param-kunram and 
went ahunting on the Podiyil Mount. Finding the four great 
clouds wondering about, he captured and consigned them to 
prison at Kattu-Nallur-irum-sirai. When the jealous Indra came 
to rescue them, the Pandya (VIra-Maran ?) engaged him in 
battle, smote him with a discus and put him to rout at Tanic- 
Sayam, and compelled him, in return for the liberation of the 
clouds, to send him prompt and regular rains.i 

Two cantos follow narrating how, to fulfil the wish of a 
pious danseuse to have an idol of Siva cast and consecrated, the 
Lord played alchemist, ^ and how to save a Pandya king from 
being driven from the throne by an invading Cola, He fought on 
the battle-field, javelin in hand, and drove the Cola to a watery 
grave,3 

In the next canto we are told of the close of a Brahma- 
kalpa, the dawn of a new age, the birth of a new Pandya, his 
finding the temple unscathed by the incidents of the change 
from one kalpa to another, his raising a city round the temple, 
his appealing to the Lord to discover to him the ancient limits of 
the city, a serpent winding itself along the ancient bounds at the 
behest of the Lord and the city coming to be called Alavay in 
consequence.^ 

‘ The Pandya went to Tirup-Param-kuB.ram, sacred to Muruhag. 
(Skanda). A leaf, wafted down from a tree on the bank of a pool on 
the hill, fell where along the margin of the pool the earth and the water 
met, and the leaf turned immediately into a living thing which was half 
bird and half fish. The bird-half sought to fly and the fish-half sought 
to swim. The poet KIrag sought to end this strife between bird and 
fish, but he was caught hold of by an ogre and consigned to the depths 
of a dungeon cut into the rock. At the bidding of Muruhag, Ktrag 
sang a glorious psalm, — an Arrup-padai, ‘ Putting the Pilgrim in the 
Way ’ to his Lord, — and, Muruhag, mightily pleased, aimed his javelin 
at the hill and liberated Kivajg. and then vanished into the shrine, — but 
not before he had commented that Kirag had called him an old man in 
the psalm. Kirag thereupon sang a poem on Muruhag ’s victory over 
the hill and his perpetual youth and unfading beauty. Muruhag 
declared that whoso chanted Kirag’s psalms would receive the boon he 
prayed for, and Kirag returned to Madurai and recited the psalms 
before the Academy amidst applause. Then, Kirag enquired what the 
Pandya had done to obtain rain *. 

1. Legend 44. 

3. Legend 46. 
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The next, legend is the story of king Varaguna-Pandya, — 
how the king sought to atone for the sin of having unwittingly 
killed a Brahmana and to cast out the ghost which had possessed 
him in consequence, how the Lord encouraged the king with a 
promise, how he routed and pursued a Cola who had dared 
march on Madurai, how the ghost abandoned the king on his 
entering the temple of Tiruv-Idai-Marudur, how the king made 
his exit by the western gateway, how he stayed there for some 
time and had that gateway rebuilt, how he returned to Madurai 
and reigned m peace and how through the Lord's grace he 
obtained a vision of His world.^ 

Then follows a canto telling how when Varguna's son, to 
repulse the attack of a Cola king, who along with allies such as 
the hunters, the Yavanas and the Karnatas had beseiged Madurai, 
threw himself at the feet of the Hero who had slain the magic- 
elephant, the Lord appeared before the walls of the city as an 
archer and put to rout the attacking forces with arrows on which 
He had impressed His sign, the Bull.2 

In the next legend the Lord is said to have given a never- 
failing bag to a devotee who had spend his substance in feeding 
the Lord’s devotees.^ 

Then comes a miracle relating that once on a time a 
Karnata king drove the Pandya from his throne and subdued the 
Pandya country, became a convert to the religion of the Srama- 
nas and oppressed those who followed the orthodox faith. 

A merchant, Murti, gave signal proof of his devotion to the Lord 
in defiance of the oppressor's ukases. At the decree of the Lord 
the usurper died suddenly, and Murti, being miraculously chosen 
king, re-established the orthodox faith. ^ 

In the next canto we are told that once upon a time in a 
kalpa, two eminent poets, Kari and Nari, journeyed to Madurai 
from the north, took the wrong road and wandered about. 
Meeting a shepherd, they asked for the way to Madurai, but the 
shepherd insisted on being told first what the poets were going 
to Madurai for. On their protesting that it could be no concern 
of his, he retorted that he would not then tell them which way 
the city lay. The poets had then to say that they were going to 
the king with good poems in praise of him; the shepherd there- 


1. Legend 48. 
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upon taunted them with carrying poetry to a place crowded with 
the most eminent poets, and he insisted on a poem being recited 
before him. On the poets complying with the demand, the shep- 
herd denounced them and, declaring that it was not their com- 
position, recited the poem straight away. The poets thereupon 
promised him all the wealth that the king might shower on them 
if only he would tell them who it was that had taught him the 
poem, but he stipulated instead that a half of all their poems 
should be in eulogy of him. The moment the poets assented to 
the bargain the shepherd vanished. The poets, convinced that the 
shepherd was none other than the Lord Sundara, went up to His 
temple and made half their poems into hymns in praise of Him> 
and then went to the king with the other half.^ 

The next canto tells how once upon a time the Lord made 
a tiger give suck to a young deer in the Kadamba forest, how a 
merchant of Manavur, who had gone westward in quest of wealth 
discovered, on the way back, a city with a great temple in it and 
told the king of the discovery, how at the king's request the Lord 
took the guise of an Adept and pointed out to him the boundary 
of the city by walking along it and how the king made the city 
his home. 2 

In the next four cantos we have the legend of the Lord 
playing four Sports on behalf of a bard Bhadra and his wife, — 
how, in response to Bhadra’s appeal to help him vanquish a 
rival bard, the Lord appeared as a wood-cutter and sang a song 
of ineffable sweetness and how the rival took to his heels when 
he heard that Bhadra had refused to accept that master-songster 
for a pupil as he was not proficient enough to be accorded the 
high privilege of being Bhadra’s disciple,^ how the Lord sent 
Bhadra with a commendatory note to the Cera king of that time 
who received him with high honours and piled on him the most 
costly gifts,* how the Lord gave Bhadra a board on which 
to stand when singing psalms in His praise® and how the Lord 
made the Pandya king award the palm to Bhadra’s wife in a 
musical contest, though the king had arranged for the contest for 
the express purpose of spiting liimself against Bhadra and his 
wife.® 


1. Legend 52. 2. Legend 53. 3. Legend 54. 
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In the seven succeeding cantos we have a varied collection 
of legends, — how through a curse the dozen sons of a Vellala 
were born as pups to a boar and sow, how the couple lost their 
lives at the hands of a Pandya king and how the Lord played 
mother to the orphan pups,^ how through the Lord's grace they 
were born again as human beings and were brought up on the 
Boar Hill and in due course were made ministers to the Pandya 
king, 2 how the Lord taught to a black-bird the mriyu-fijaya 
mantra^ powerful even against death,^ how there was a drought 
in the days of a Pandya king of the lineage of Ugra, how the 
king grew eager for great wealth to support sacrifices and maintain 
worship so that there might thereafter be no failure of rains, how 
at a suggestion from the Lord the king advanced against 
Mount Meru, how when it refused to yield up the treasures 
hidden in its entrails the king struck it down with his club and 
incised on it his insignia, the fish and the club, and how there- 
upon the Mount disgorged the treasures,* how a young man who 
was taking his orphan cousin to Madurai with a view to marry- 
ing her there in pursuance of her father’s wishes, was bitten to 
death by a cobra at Tirup-Purambiyam, how the saint Jnana- 
sambandha resurrected him and had him married to the cousin 
with no witnesses but a well, a vanni tree and the idol of the 
temple of Tirup-Purambiyam, and how when doubts came to be 
cast, years later, on the fact of the marriage, the Lord made the 
well, the tree and the idol appear at Madurai and bear testimony 
to the marriage,® how through piety a crane forswore fish and 
starved and how the Lord vouchsafed salvation to it and to all its 
kind,® and how at the beginning of the first of the four yugas of 
the fifth maha-yuga of this Brahma-kalpa the Lord assumed the 
guise of a preceptor at the request of the Rsis and taught them the 
four Vedas and the six Angas in Madurai. ? 

The sixty-four Sports having been thus narrated at length, 
the work closes with some verses in which the 'Fruits of Study' 
of the work are enumerated. ^ 

{To be continued.) 
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BY 

K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, b.a b . 

Advocate, Madras. 

^5^5F??ig?fTofT I 

If 

The above is an apt illustration of Kalidasa’s characteristic 
poetic genius in weaving into the fine texture of exquisite verse 
the subtle references to gastraic thought and scientific truth 
which often elude the superficial reader. It occurs in the con- 
text, wherein the assembled citizens of the capital city ot the 
Vidarbha king are said to have given expression to their rejoic- 
ings at the happy union in wedlock of princess Indumati with 
prince Aja, in the great Svayamvara that was held at the court of 
that king. Mightily pleased with the absolute worthiness of the 
ultimate choice of a husband by the princess, the citizens voiced 
forth their heart-felt felicitations thus: “The moonlight has united 
with the moon freed from the cloud; the daughter of Jahnu 
(Gahga) has flowed down into the ocean of like nature.” The 
general import of the stanza is fairly clear, namely, that the 
princess and her husband are quite worthy of each other in every 
respect by the equal excellence of their qualities of head and 
heart, and, hence, their marriage evokes the hearty appreciation 
of the citizens. The exact significance of the expression 

‘‘Ekavakyam” (u.'h'if'W) however, it is a little diflBcuIt to under- 
stand. In his cryptic commentary, Mallinatha renders it as 

Avisamvadivdkyam i.e., non-divergent sentence, 

and the translator in the Poona edition of the Raghuvaihsa trans- 
lates it as ‘ 'unanimous opinion”. One can well see that this 
elucidation of the meaning of the expression fails to bring out 
the full effect suggested therein, and the significance of the verb 
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^‘Vivavrith” is also missed. Moreover, the first half of the stanza 
consists of two sentences, and it seems to be an apparent contra- 
diction of language to say that the citizens gave expression to one 
sentence. Hence, it stands in need of probing further to find 
out the hidden meaning and suggestion. 

The phrase *‘Ekavakya” or, more accurately, 

Ekavakyaiva ('i.'uqi'Mfq) is a well-known term of art in the 
science of Mimarnsa, which connotes the rule that, where there 
are two sentences which are inter-dependent on account of the 
inter-relation of the underlying idea conveyed by them, they 
together form one sentence conveying one complete idea. This 
is known to the writers of the Mimarnsa Sastra as the ‘Nyaya’ of 

Ekavakyaiva Thus Kumarila Bhatta defines it in the 

following stanza: 

''Two sentences, each conveying its complete sense, join 
together to form one sentence by reason that they are inter- 
dependent as component parts.” 

If we apply the principle of this rule to the two sentences 
in the first half of the stanza, it will be seen that, though they 
appear as two separate sentences conveying two ideas, still, in the 
context, their ultimate import is only one complete idea, namely, 
that the bride has chosen a husband worthy of her and that he 
has obtained a bride worthy of him in every respect, This idea 
is conveyed by the citizens in the form of two figures of speech 
which are indicated in the two separate sentences. But the real 
idea portrayed by these two similes is only one. Hence, by 
applying this principle of Ekavakyaiva the poet is justified 
in saying that the citizens, though they apparently gave 
expression to their rejoicings in two separate sentences, still, 
really uttered only one sentence. If we examine a little more 
carefully the two sentences, we can realise also how their inter- 
dependence, Parasparakanksa has been indicated 

by well-chosen words therein. The first beginning with 

“Sa^inam’ connotes the idea that prince Aja was all 

along waiting for, and, at last, obtained, a bride worthy of him . 
This idea naturally provokes the thought in the mind of reader 
whether the converse is also true, and the second beginning wibt 
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^‘Jalanidhim” hits that off and conveys that the prin- 

cess, in her turn, was waiting for a worthy husband and had the 
good fortune of getting one in the prince. The adjective “Megha- 
muktam” is used in the first sentence to qualify the word 

*‘Saiinam” signifying the prince. Hidden by the cloud, 

the moon was waiting for the approach of the moonlight and 
now freed from it, the moon stands united with the moonlight. 

In the other sentence, the word ‘^Jahnukanyd” ('K^'h'-^TT) is used 
in relation to Ganga signifying the princess, with the deliberate 
purpose of conveying the idea to the reader that, in her long 
course through the plains to reach ultimately her lord, the ocean, 
the mighty river was for a time intercepted by the Rsi Jahnu, 
and, then, freed from him, flows into the ocean. It may be that 

the words, “Kaumudi” and “Jahnukanya” 

both denoting the princess in the context, are used as kartas in 
the two sentences. Still, by the qualifying epithet, Megha- 
mukta ” in relation to SaH in the first sentence, 

the Akdnksa is established, as the ultimate import 

(dlct(4) of the first sentence, namely, that it is the moon which 
stands to gain by the union, su gg ests the necessity for the second 
sentence which clearly conveys that the river, signifying the 
princess also stands equally to gain by the union. Therefore, 
the first sentence and the simile contained therein naturally run 
into the second sentence and simile contained therein, and the 
two together form, as it were, the component parts of one 
sentence and one idea, namely, that the bride and bridegroom 
are worthy of each other to be united in wedlock. That this is 
the central idea desired to be conveyed by the poet is fairly 
certain from the following verse referring to the same prince and 
the princess. 

q^; JT^f II 3 

The reader will now readily appreciate how the bald and 
prosaic Mimamsa rule of interpretation has been made to sub- 
serve the ends of poetic art, so as to evolve a fine poetic conceit. 
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BY 

T. N. Ramachandran, M.A., 

Archaeological Assistant, Government Museum, Madras, 

This copper plate grant appears to have been found some- 
where in the vicinity of Nuzvid and was in the possession of the 
Zammdar of Nuzvid till 1873, when, according to the “ Catalogue 
of the copper plate grants in the Government Museum, Madras " 
(1918), it was presented to the Madras Museum by the 
Zamindar. As early as 1871 it came to the notice of that veteran 
archaeologist, Sewell, whose remarks on this grant are found on 
pp. 26-27 of his “ Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch of the Dynas- 
ties of Southern India ” (1884). But curiously enough this im- 
portant grant has not yet been published. 

The grant consists of three plates strung together by a ring 
going through holes on the left-hand sides of these plates. The 
ends of the ring (now cut) are soldered to the bottom of an oval 
seal, 2" X 1", with the figure of a man engraved on it. What this 
figure represents is not clear. It is in the act of walking or 
dancing with the hands lifted up to the level of the neck. Similar 
figures can be seen on the copper issues of the Cola king Raja- 
raja I (985 — 1012 A. D.). Except the first plate, which has 
writing on its inner side, the other two have writings on both the 
sides. They measure 8 J" x 4". The rims of these plates are 
slightly raised, and the plates themselves are consequently well 
preserved. 

The writing is legible. The lines do not run straight but 
often overlap, so much so that they have to be carefully followed. 
The writing too has not been cut sufficiently deep and in some 
places the letters are faint. The language used is throughout 
Sanskrit except for a few lines (40-44) written in old Telugu 
language which speak of the boundaries of the village granted. 
The script employed is old Telugu, most of the letters having 
almost assumed their present shape. The whole grant, which is 
done in 51 lines, can be said to consist of 24 verses in Sanskrit 
and four lines (40-44) of prose in Telugu.- 
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The anusvar a is always used for the correspor.d:r^ nas^l, 
e.g. prasamna, Gamga, Camdra. The vowel “ c ” ha> no top 
stroke as at present. Da and da are done almost in the same 
way but the latter has, as in the Rajahmundry Museum plates oj 
Annadeva, the son of Bhakti-Raja, a greater curve. Ba js dis- 
tinguished from bha by a top stroke in the latter. Almost all the 
letters have the top stroke or the ialakattu. 

Repha is indicated by a stroke usually called “ 
gilakn.” The letter following anusvara is doubled m certain 
places. The anusvara is sometimes found in places where it is 
not necessary e. g. Vamrnanlyani (in line 15) and is sometimes 
omitted where its presence is necessary e.g. nrpdna(ih) (in line 
50). Sometimes consonants get doubled e. g. siiryya (in line 
8), bhargga (m line 10) ; handha-viyyam (in line 20). La, sa 
and ka retain the Cdlukyan form (line 4.). Sometimes bha is 
used for pha (lines 20 and 24) and ba (line 19); and ta for da 
(line 24). 


The contents of this grant may be summarised as follows, 
fuller details being given under translation of the text (p . 140-3) : — 
In the line of the sun there appeared several kings like Manu, 
Bhagiratha, Iksvaku, Kakutstha, Raghu, Rama, Ankula and 
Karikala and Nalla-Bhima. After Nalla-Bhima came Damabhupa 
alias Dohatta-Narayana who was succeeded by his son Soma- 
nrpala. Soma-nrpala’s son was Gahgadhara who married 
Irugamba, the daughter of Kamabhupa and sister of Yehga- 
bhupati of the lunar race. To Gahgadhara was born 
Bhaktiraja, called a Coda, who also bore the name Kama- 
raja after his maternal grandfather. This Bhaktiraja \tos a great 
devotee of Siva. He was like the Gandabherunda to his inimical 
lions and bore the title Rayavesyabhujahga which indicated his 
sovereignty. While he was engaged in conquering neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, in the course of one of his marches, he came upon 
Vilvanatha, a celebate-sage of the Kauiika-gotra and a great 
gaiva teacher, at Sri Parvata (Sri Sailam,) whose disciple he 
forthwith became. And he granted to him a 
Kandvakolnu in Saka 1277, on Monday, m the month of Karttika 
(Monday, 21st October, 1355 A.D.). 

This inscription is of much historical interest, as it di^Ios.^ 
the genealogy of an almost unknown line of local chiefs, who odl 
Lrfselves Cbdas of the solar race and who to have 

flouThed in 'the country now bounded by the Godiver, «.d 

V — 17 
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Vizagapatam districts during the fourteenth and the early part of 
the fifteenth centuries. Thus they appear to have flourished im- 
mediately after the Reddi kings of Kondavidu. The information 
regarding these Codas has been culled from the following ins- 
criptions : — 

iNo. 145 (S. I. L, Vol. 5, p. 55) 

No. 1347 ( „ „ 4, p. 474) 

No. 1348 ( „ „ „ „ ) 

No. 254 (M. E. R., 1905) 

No. 293 ( „ 1920) 

No. 16-A ( „ .917-18) 

No. 865 (S. I. I., Vol. VI, p. 334), 

and from the Rajahmun dry Museum plates ot Annadeva Coda 
published in J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I., No. 4, pp. 172-189. 

From these inscriptions we learn that these Codas were 
quite distinct from the several other Coda families that luled in 
several parts of the Andhra country like the Teliigu Codas of 
Nellore, the Velanati Codas and the Renadu Codas. In the 
earlier part of the fouiteenth century the Telingana appeals to 
have been the scene of severe internecine struggle for individual 
supremacy. Close on the heels of the downfall of the Kakatiyas, 
the central power had waned considerably and from inscriptions^ 
we learn that many principalities arose like those of the Nayaks 
of Pithapuram etc., who held great military posts under the 
Kakatiyas. In about this time several powers like the Gajapatis 
(*.(?., Gangas of Kalinga), the Reddis of Kondavidu, the Velamas 
of Devarakonda and Racakonda, the Karnatas of Vijayanagara 
and the Muhammadan powers like the Bahamanis tore the coun- 
try into shreds by frequent fights amongst themselves for in- 
dividual supremacy. In this juncture the Codas of our grant 
come to light and power. 

From the Rajahmundry Museum plates of Annadeva we 
learn that they took part in these fights, joining one side or the 
other as the case may be, to effect a "balance of power." The 
plates say that Annadeva helped the Turuska (Firoz Shah 
Bahamani ?) against the Kannada kings and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the latter. Though all the inscriptions of these Codas 
speak of them in eulogistic terms they do not appear to have had 

1. A. S. P. P., Vol. I, part 2 : — Anitalli’s KaluvacSru inscription. 
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t®^ritory or soveicign power a.t any tiinet So their posi- 
tion should have been of Mandalesvaras or chieftainsj. 

As regards their religion almost all the inscriptions are 
agreed in calling them devotees of Siva, and they made p!Ou^ 
gifts to the temples of Siva at Daksarama, Mahanandisvara, 
Tripurantaka, Srisaila, Pathsa and Benares etc., and to brahmans 
of deep learning like Visvanatha, the donee in the grant under 
description. 

The genealogy of this family, as gathered from our grant, i*- 
as follows : — 

After a mythological pedigree consisting of names like 
Manu, Bhagiratha, Iksvaku, Kakutstha, Raghu, Rama, the names 
of Arikala and Karikala, are given. After Kankala there were 
several kings, the foremost among them being Xalla-Bhima. 
Then came Damabhupa alias Ddhatta Narayana, then his son 
Somanrpala and after him Gahgadhara, the latter’s son. After 
Gahgadhara came Bhaktiraja, the donor of our grant. He had 
various birudas of which the most important are Gandabherunda, 
and Rayavesyabhujahga. He was also known by the name of 
Kamaraja or Kamabhiipa, the name by which he is referred to 
in the Rajahmundry Museum plates ot Annadeva. W hen we 
compare this genealogy with the one given in the Rajahmundry 
grant, we get the following connected table: 


( 1 ) 

Madras Museum grant. 

Nalla-Bhima 

Dama-bhupa m. Laksmi 
Soma-nrpala m. Surambika 

Gahgadhara m. Irugamba (of 
the lunar race, 
daughter of 
Kamabhupa and 
sister of Vehga- 
bhupati.) 

1 . 

Bhaktiraja 


( 2 ) 

Rajahmundry Museum grant. 
.m. Annamamba 

Eruva-Bhima m. Prolambika 
- I r 1 - 

Dama-nrpala m. Laksmi 
Soma-bhupa m. Surambika 

{ - U- 

Gangadhara m. Irugamba 

! 

Kamaraja Bhaktiraja tm 

Annamamba 

Annadeva m* IrugambikS 
Virabihadra 
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Nalla-Bhima of (1) would correspond to Eruva-Bhlma of (2) and 
is, therefore, identical with the great warrior-chief Eruva, about 
whom there are some catu verses in Telugu, praising his valour^. 
Mr. V. Appa Rao thinks that Mailama-Bhima was perhaps another 
name2 of his. But this cannot be, for we learn from grant (2) 
(lines 15-16) that his mother was known as Annamamba and not 
as Mailama. We can easily concede that he had the name Nalla- 
Bhima which probably reflected on his complexion or good rule. 
His wife was Prolambika. His son was Damabhupa or Dama- 
nrpSla who married Laksmi. Both the grants agree with regard 
to Damabhupa, Somabhupa and Gahgadhara and their wives, 
Gangadhara’s wife was Irugamba, the daughter of Kama-bhupa 
and the sister of king Vehga-bhupati. No. (2) gives Gahgadhara 
the title Arigandaraganda, and calls Bhaktiraja as Kamaraja 
after his maternal grand-father. The name Bhaktiraja is 
explained by No. (2), as having been given to Kamaraja, the name 
by which he was known from childhood, for his extreme devo- 
tion to Siva (Candracuda). His wife, according to no. (2), was 
Annamamba and their son was Annadeva who married Irugam- 
bika. And Annadeva's son was VIrabhadra with whom our 
knowledge of this family comes to a close for the present. 

Our grant is silent about the military exploits and other 
activities of Bhaktiraja, as it concentrates only on the religious 
persuasions of the king. Fortunately the Rajahmundry plates 
give us ample information about his military and civil activities®. 
He built a town and named it Kamapurl after his own name. It 
also bore the name of Kalyana and was as it were the crest-jewei 
of the Andhradesa. Even as a youth he conquered the valorous 
Yavana chiefs like Boggara and others^ in the vicinity of the 


1. V. Prabhakara Sastri, Ca%upadyamantmanjart, p. 76 (Ed- 1913). 

2. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I, No- 4, pp. 174-5. 

3. It is to be regretted that facsimiles of these plates have not 
yet appeared. For much of my information regarding these Codas 
I rely on the readings given in J.A.H. R. S„ Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 182-187. 

4. M. E. R., 1912, part II, p. 86. — In this report the word bOggct- 

^• 0 ^ 3 ?/ occuring in line 23 of Annadeva’s plates (j. A. H. R. S„ Vol. I, 
No. 4) has been interpreted as the name of a place called boggaradi, 
changing the di into But what we find in the inscription is bOgga- 
rSdi-ycwana meaning Boggara and other Yavanas. The passage itself 
runs thus; — “ PrdfnCi yuvaiva GulapUm^i-ptirasya Svrdn yO Bdggarddi 
yavanddhipaitn (lines 22-23). 
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town of Gulapundi (?Gunupundi). On the east he defeated the 
Gajapati king at the battle of Pancadhara (?Pancadharla) and 
installed on the throne the lord of Koppula. Near the town of 
Bharanipadu he conquered a king called Singa and in a pitched 
battle near the town of Pedakonda vanquished the demon-forces 
(probably Muhammadan forces) under Dabaru Khan and others. 
At the town of Suravara he easily defeated the great hero Anna- 
vota whose identity becomes clear from the Vanapalli plates of 
Anna Vema dated Saka 1300, published in Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 59-60. He was the grandson of Prola, and son of 
Vema who built a hall and steps at Sri Sailam, and a brother of 
Anna Vema, the donor of the Vanapalli plates. He was therefore 
of the Kondavidu Reddi family. 

Besides the gift mentioned in this grant, Bhaktiraja is said 
to have given away two other villages, Atukuru and Amudalapalli 
at the instance of Polidevayya^. The capital before his time 
appears to be Mummadi Prdlavaram, (probably Murumanda 
PSlavaram in the Godavari district) and Bhaktiraja should have, 
therefore, built a new capital and called if Kamapuri. But when 
we come to the time of his son Annadeva we learn that his capital 
was Mummadi Prolavaram and not Kamapuri2. 

About the activities of Annadeva, both military and religious, 
we have luckily ample records. Thus from the Rajahmundry 
Museum plates we learn all about his military exploits. He 
commanded a large force, and, ably assisted by his son Vlra- 


1. ^inatha, Sivaratrimahatmyatn, canto I, verse 16 : — 

©o7V»e^ 

Cs> 

S!)|3 ^'5bsS. s)^l)'^;5cSSbg 8 0 

2. M. E. R., 1912, p. 86- 
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bhadra, he is said to have consolidated his power, for which 
reason he is hailed as the greatest hero of the line. He allied 
himself with the Turuska king (probably a Bahamani king) and 
devastated the forces of the Karnatas and captured several towns 
like Jaggavagu. Then he defeated the kings of the south near 
Attili and protected 10,000 of his foes who sought refuge with 
him. Assisted by his brother-in-law, Pinayundi (Pinnundi) he 
killed the Kannada and other kings at Kahkarapartti (Kakaraparti) 
on the banks of the river Gautami (Godavari) in order to save 
his ally whose name is not however mentioned. Being desirous 
of fame he protected the kings ot the Kataya-Vema family, who 
prostrated themselves at his feet, after being defeated by him in 
battle. Mr. V. Appa Rao, we think, has answered on pp. 177- 
180 of J. A. H. H. S., 1927, Vol, 1, No. 4, the questions " who 
are the persons meant by the phrase " Kataya Vema-vamsa ” 
and “ how did they come to be defeated and subsequently pro- 
tected by Annadeva 

Annadeva’s wife was Irugambika of the solar race, the 
daughter of Sri Cakravarti and sister of Pinnundi, probably a 
brother of Undiraja. These Uiidirajas also claim the solar race 
as theirs and are said to belong to the Harita-gotra. They appear 
to have been allies to our Coda chiefs in their hours of need. 
The Ravulaparti copper plate grant of Undiraja records the grant 
of Ravulaparti surnamed Uiidisapura to brahmans. The king's 
capital is said to be Suravaram (one of the two villages of this 
name in Bhadrachalam Taluk, Godavari Dt.) near which we 
learnt that Bhaktiraja defeated Annavota. It is dated Saka 1304 
and would fall in the reign of Bhaktiraja, as the earliest date 
known for Annadeva is Saka 1310L This grant gives their 
genealogy as follows 

Devaraja of the Suryavamsa and 
I the Hanta-gotra 

Undisa m. (Bi) mmidevi 

I - 

Tammaraja m. Viramadevi 

Undiraja m. Rudramadevi of the 
Manavyasa-gdtra and probably 
of Calukyan blood. 


1. M. E. R., 1905, No. 254. 
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From an inscription in Simhacalam, Vizagapatam district, 
published in South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VI, No, 86=;, dated 
Saka 1325, we hear of a Kunabhupala or Kiinaparaja ot the 
Harita-gotra and son of king Cakravarti (line 5). If we remem- 
ber that Irugambika, the wife of Annadeva was the daughter oi 
Cakravarti and the sister of Pinnundi (Raiahmundry Museum 
plates of Annadeva, lines. 42-43 — Sri Cakravarittanaydm fru- 
gamhikam — Pimnutkdtbhupa-sahajam . . ) of the Harita-gotra it 
goes without saying that Kttnabhupa was Irugambika’s brother, 
either identical with Pinnundi (Pinnundi meaning fjiily the 
“ junior Undi”^, or a brother of the latter. 

Though we have ample materials concerning these Undi- 
rajas we are unable to determine the exact political relationship 
of Undiraja to the contemporary Reddi chiefs Anna Vota or 
Anna Verna of Kondavidu, who were powerful in this part of the 
country about the time of this inscription. 

Annadeva was also a great devotee of Siva and is said to 
have made many gifts to brahmans and tempIesL ^ He 
covered with gold the temple of Virabhadra at Gomu- 
khagiri and guilding the pinnacle of the temple of Bhimes- 
vara at Daksarama he converted it into a jewel in the crown ot 
the Andhra 'country. He made a gift of cows to brahmans of 
Pattisa on the bank of the Gddavari and gave away a village 
called Uttamaganda-Cddannadevavaram at a spot called Pinna- 
sani-sanga. And lastly he appears to have given several villages 
to God Visvesvara of Benares, his family deity. 

Nothing more is known about Annadeva’s son, \ irabhadra 
than that he was associated with his father in the latter s military 
activities. The earliest date that get for Annadev-a is Saka 
13102 and the latest date happens to be Saka 1^35 or 13. 6 . 
Subsequent to 5aka 1336 we do not hear either of Annadeva or 


his son Virabhadra. 

While thus it is easy to assign these Codas to the fourteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, it is still more easy 
to follow their military activities, as meaning nothing more than 

1 . S. 1 . I. Vol. V, No. 145; VoL IV, Nos. 13+7-48, M. E. R., 


1905, No. 254; 1920, No. 293. 

2. M. E. R.. 1905, No. 254. 

3. S. I. I., Vol. V, No. 145. 

4. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I, No. 4, p. 181, 
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a feeble attempt made by a small power with fai--reaching 
ambitions, that took advantage of the disruption in the country 
caused by the Narapatis (the Karnata kings), the Gajapatis 
(Gahgas of Kalihga) and Asvapatis (the Muhammadans) and other 
minor chiefs constantly fighting against each other for individual 
supremacy. 

The gift itself shall now be examined. The king happened 
to reach in the course of his military marches, Sri Parvata (Sri 
Saila), the holy of the holies for the Saivites, where he came 
under the spiritual influence of a great celebate-sage called Vi.sva- 
natha or Visvesvara, who had Sri Parvata as his head-quarters 
and was renowned both for his saintliness and learning. VVe 
find some of his inscriptions in the temple of Calukya Bhimes- 
vara, and it appears that he was a great guru with a large number 
of disciples that aided him in spreading Saivism in the Telugu 
country. 

He was like a second Siva, observing, as a bachelor, the 
Naisthika-vratas prescribed, having controlled the senses, and 
came of the Kausika-gotra. Such spiritual dignity and sincerity of 
purpose the king discerned in the sage that the moment he saw 
him he became his disciple and was so devoted to him from 
thence that he felt that unless he made some gifts (danas) to the 
sage, the only deserving person in his eyes to receive them, Ihe 
members of his illustrious family or race which counted kings 
like Rama, Arikala and Karikala etc., could not be considered to 
deserve their superior birth in that noble race. This resolve he 
translated into action by giving to the sage a village called 
Kandvakolnu in the §aka year 1277 arrived at by the chronogram, 
7num (sages), i.e. 7, rsi (sages) i.e. 7, nHra (eyes) i. e. 2, and 
Candra (moon) i.e. 1, on Monday, in the month of Karttika 
( = Monday, 21st October, lo55 A.D.). The cyclic year would 
then be Manmatha. 

The boundaries of the village are then stated in old Telugu. 
To the east of it was a big anthill; to the south-east a low land 
with tamarind trees; to the south a stream; to the south-west an 
elevated ground with fig trees and Nandikambha or a pillar 
supporting or bearing the figure of Nandi (bull); to the west a 
stream coming from a dale; to the north a paddy-pit (probably 
low ground to keep or collect paddy in) and to the north-west 
Bommedamukkulu? 
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None of the boundaries mentioned above appear to be 
the names of other villages or places of interest. They are 
merely fields, streams and other places probably ot local interest 
and their inclusion in this grant is just to make the grant 
familiar to the people, to whom the common places mentioned, 
which would otherwise be insignificant, were probably too 
familiar. For this reason these ' boundaries are called well- 
known ” (prathita simanam-line, 44). 

The inscription finishes with the usual Vyasa slokas, “Sva- 
dattara etc.” and with the verse ** Samanyo’yam, etc.” found in 
almost all donative records which emphasise in clear terms that 
the grant should be respected by all in every way. 


Line 1. 


» 


2 . 


» 


3. 




4, 




5. 


>> 


6 . 


7. 




8 . 

9. 




10 . 




11 . 


TEXT (TRANSLITERATED). 

First Plate : Second side. 

Deva(h) Sveta-Varaho mamipayadyo ghana-sarhni- 
bhaihj Asavarneti sarhci- 

ihtya damstrayodavahan-mahimj £1*] Parvatl-parame- 
sanau jagatah pi- 

taravapij Suputrau yena manyete soyam payad-Gaja- 
nanah[ [2*.] 

Surapitasudha bhati tanvi caihdramasyi^ kala) Havise 
dugdhado- 

ha gau-ragdhni^hotri-va yajvana) [3*j Rajanyakasyat- 
manidhanaka- 

sya pratapasatkirtigun5(no^dayayaj Usnath ca sitam 

ca mahair-vahamtau Bhasvatsudhamsu vijayaih Vidha- 
tarh^l [4*3 Su- 

ryyavariise mahisanamadyo Manu-rajayataj Bhuma- 

yim navamaropya matsyatma 5 ramajugupat| [5*3 Vi- 

jitya tapasa Bharggarh Garhga tanmaulibhusanarh| 

Second Plate : First side. 

Yenakrsya bhuvaxh nita sa tadvamiyo Bhagirathahj 
[6*3 Apipratharhni-5 


1. 

fH 

in mdm has been inserted above 

2. 

Read 

“ edndramast 

3. 


“ agnthdtrt 

4. 

»» 

** vidhatt&m ’ . 

5. 


** Apiprathanni 


V— 18 
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Line 12. math vaihsa-miksvaku-pramukha-nrpah) Yadvikra- 
mena Sakrasya 

„ 13. svarajyam prajyatamayat] [7«] Arudha-Sakra-vrsabha- 
ssa Kaku 

„ 14. stha-bhupo moghikrtemdrakulisah ca Raghu-pravirah j 
Ramah ca baddha- 

„ 15. jaladhir-Dasakamdia-hamta tadvarhsaja iti tatah kimu 
vamrnaniyyam® ] [S*] 

„ 16. Arikalas-tato jatah Karikalas-tat5 bhavet^j Aticitraih 
caritraih svaih 

„ 17. purvajanatyaseta yah| Astnasid®-Gamgat6yai- 

ranudinamavanipa- 

„ 18. lahastakramattaih Kaverisetubarhdhe nikhila-narapatl- 
nagrahi-dagravestyai | 

„ 19. Astambhid-Bhojarajaprahitamapacite-rbhajanarii b(h)arh- 
dhavi- 

„ 20. yyarii padaihgusthena bhale® vilasita-mabhidat-Palla- 
verhdrasya netrarh[ [10*] 

„ 21 . Kankalanvayodbhutair-Nalla-Bhlmapurogamaih) Sii- 

rajabhih cirarii 

Second Plate : Second side. 

„ 22. kalara mahiya-mamahiyata) [11*] DuhattaiO-Nara- 
yana-Dama- 

„ 23. bhupaI-Laks(m)ipates-S6ma-nrpalak6-bhutj Samaiiita- 
bhupalakararh- 

„ 24. bujanam bhalesuH yah kutmalatami2 akarsitj [12*] 
Tasmat-Surarii- 

„ 25. bikajane-rabhud-Gamga nri3.cjhar6-nrpah| Pratyuse 
suravipranam 

„ 26. Bhasvan vaikalpiko-bhavet^®} [l3*j Tasya Soman- 
vayodbhuta-Kama- 


6, 


'^^varnafnyam^\ 

7. 


tat9-bkavat^\ 

8. 

*> 

^^asnastf\ 

9. 

*» 


10. 


"Dnhatia?\ 

11. 

»* 

""Fhalesie\ 

12 . 

»» 

"K ud^alatam^\ 

13. 

nt is superfluous. 

14. 

Read 

-•bhavaf\ 
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Second Plate : Second side. 
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Line 27. 
„ 28. 
„ 29. 
„ 30. 


31. 




32. 


33. 

34 

35 

36 




37, 


38. 


IT 


39. 


IT 


40. 


IT 


41. 


11 


42. 


bhupa-tanubhava| Bharyasid-Irugarhbarya sodarya 
Verhga- 

bhupateh[ [14*J Gaihgadhara-ksonipate-raniusyam Sri 
Bhaktirajah ksi- 

tikalpabhujahj Prasarhna-Visvesvara-devabhaktah pra- 
sasti nr^ ra- 

jyam nrpavargapujyahj [15*] Gariidabheruihda-biruda- 
mahavesvabhiviksya 

yarn I Vairisirhhah palayaihte vihaya sva-mahaihkrtiih j 
[16*] 

Third plate: First side. 

Rayavesyabhujamgatvaifa yuktamasyaiva bhupatehj 
Mana-mutsrjya ra- 

jana-ssevarhte yadamum muda| [17*] Kaihdarpasunnih 
Kali-Kamadhenum 

Sri Visvanatham ya yesatii® nidhanamj Diso jigifur- 
vicaram dadarsa Sri- 

parvataikayatanam sa raja| [18*] Atha-paramiveSanaih 
Kausikam brahma- 

carinam] Pranipatya sa Bhaktiso drdhabhakti-rajaya- 
taj [19*3 Sake munyur§tne- 

tracamdraganite saitivatsaresmai Mahakarttikyaih 
Sasiva- 

rabhaji vimalasrih Coda-Bhaktisvarahl Gramaria pra- 
dita-naisthikaya 

yamine Visvesvarayatulam sastaisvaryaka-mastabho- 
gasahitarh 

Sri Kaihdvakolnum muda| [20*] Asya sitnanah| 
Turpuna peddapu- 

tta Agneyana Ciihtajorupallamunnu daksinanaku vaihgu 

Nairrtiki MSditapanu Naxiidikarhbhamunnu padumati- 
kirii ga- 


Thtrd plate: Second side. 

„ 43, numeru uttaranaku vatlakumta isanyanaku Boihme- 
„ 44. damukkulu polameralu|| Evath prathitasimanarh gra- 
mam datva 

,, 45. mahipatih] Patrapradanata^-svasya vairisyanva(msya)n- 
amanyata] [21*] 


1. is superfluous. 

2. Read "yasasdm". 

3. Read " pradanaiah” . 
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Line 46. Sri Kadvakolni^-nama-gramasyasya pradanavikhyatya| 
Sasanami- 

„ 47. da-makalparh prakalpatam Bhaktibhupa^-vitirnnariiS j 
[22*] Svadattam pa- 

„ 48. radattam va yo hareta vasuihdhararh ) Sastir-varsa- 
sahasra- 

,, 49. ni visthayam jayate krimih| [23*] Samanyoyam 
Dharmmasetur-nr- 

„ 50. pana(m) kale kOe palaniyyo^ bhavadbhihj Sarva-netan- 
bhavinah Partthiveriidra- 

„ 51. n-bhuyo bhuyo yacate Ramacamdrah) [24* J 

TRANSLATION. 

Verse 1. May the lord, the white Varaha (i. e., the boar in- 
carnation of Visnu) protect me, who lifted up the earth, of colour 
as black as the clouds, on his tusk thinking that she was dissimilar 
to him in colour not his equal in caste to be spoused by 
him) 5. 

Verse 2. May Gajanana (the elephant-faced god) protect 
(me), by whom God Paramasiva and his consort Parvati, the 
world-parents, consider themselves to be possessed of a good 
and illustrious son. 

Verse 3. The tiny digit of the moon, the nector in whose 
rays have been drunk by the gods, shines (i.e., prospers) like the 
cow used in the performance of agni-rites (agnihotra) wbich has 
been milked of its milk by the sacrificer for ablution (havis). 

Verse 4. May the sun and the moon, that carry in their 
rays heat and cold respectively give victory to the world of kings 
who treasure most the elevation of their souls or who care most 
for self-respect, so that their fame arising out of their valour may 
appear (i.e,, spread). 

Verse 5. Of the kings, m the line of the sun, the first was 
Manu, who, during the deluge (pralaya) was protected by Visnu 
appearing as a fish that landed him safely in the world-boat. 

1. Read “ Kan^vakolnu" . 

2. The last pada is deficient by one matra^ 

3. Read “ vtitrnam ”. 

4. Read palantyV* . 

5. This second meaning is suggested by the terms asavarnd and 
Udavahai^ 
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Verse 6. To this family (surya-vaiiisa) belongs Bhagiratha, 
by whom, after conquering (*.<?., pleasing) Siva by severe penance, 
the river Ganga, the iewel on the head of Siva was dragged to 
the world. 

Verse 7. Kings like Iksvaku made this race famous, by 
whose valour (i.e., valorous assistance) the sovereignty of Indra 
became wide or large. 

Verse 8. This race need not be further extolled. It will 
suffice if we say that to it belonged several kings such as ; — 
Kakutstha who rode on Indra himself, the latter carrying the 
former on his back as a bull, the heroic Raghii who made the 
thunderbolt weapon of Indra useless, and Rama, the slayer of the 
ten-headed demon Ravana, who built a dam across the seas. 

Verse 9. Then was born Arikala, and Karikala came after 
him. The latter surpassed his ancestors by his wonderful 
exploits. 

Verse 10. He (Karikala) bathed everyday with the waters of 
the river Ganga fetched for him by various kings that passed 
these waters from hand to hand (i.e., the waters were collected in 
pitchers and were passed on from the Ganges by hand by the 
various kings that ruled between the Ganges and Karikala’s 
kingdom). In the construction of a dam for the river Kaveri 
(when its waters overflew its banks) he engaged all the kings to 
effect a suitable blockade. He received or upheld or supported 
the friendly reverence of his leige, Bhoja-raja (probably a Vaka- 
taka) who wished to assure him that he would be his vassal and 
ally. With ease he broke (i.e., blinded) the eye (t. e., the third 
eye) on the fore-head, of the Pallava king (i.e., Trilocana Pallava) 
by stamping on the latter’s forehead with the first finger of his 
leg.^ 

Verse 11. By several good kings such as Nalla-Bhima of 
this race to which Karikala also belonged, the earth was ruled 
and as a result of their virtuous rule prospered or was honoured. 

Verse 12. To Damabhupa alias Dohatta-Narayana, the 
husband of LaksmI was born Soma-nrpMa who made the lotus- 
like hands of the subordinate kings assume the forms of buck in 
front of their foreheads (i.e., they worshipped him with their 
hands folded in afijali). 

1. For an account of the tradition see Dr. N. Venkataramaaayya. 
Trilocana Pallava and KarikSJa C5la, p. 10. 
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Verse 13. To him, the husband of Surambika, was born 
king Gahgadhara, who, when the day dawned made the sun 
optional to the gods and the brahmans he was like the sun 

unto them so much so that the need for the real sun was not so 
much felt. 

Verse 14. The venerable Irugamba, daughter of king 
Kamabhupa of the lunar race and sister of king Veiiga-bhupati, 
became his wife. 

Verse 15. To king Gahgadhara, through her, (was born) 
Sri Bhakti-raja who was as it were a Kalpa tree (wish-giving tree) 
of the world. He was a great devotee of the gracious lord of 
the universe. Lord Siva, and was ruling the kingdom being rever- 
ed by other kings. 

Verse 16. On seeing him who bore the title Gandabherunda 
(a mythical bird), in battles the inimical lions (i.e., the foes are 
compared to lions) stop roaring and take to their heels. 

Verse 17. This king alone deserves the title Rayavesyabhu- 
Jahga (t.e., a vita who sports with the harlot who in this case is 
sovereignty or rSjyalaksmi), for all the kings leave modesty or 
(self-respect) and serve him with pleasure. 

Verse 18. This king, while engaged in conquering neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, in the course of his march, came to Sri Par- 
vata where he saw Sri Visvanatha, the reservoir of fame and 
virtue, the son of Manmatha or the god of love (i.e., he was of 
handsome appearance), the milch-cow Kamadhenu of the Kali 
era, who had made Sri Parvata as his head-quarters. 

Verse 19, Then he, Bhaktisa (Bhaktiraja), bowed before 
him (Visvanatha), who was a bachelor of the Kausika-gdtra and 
who looked like another Siva himself, and became ardently 
devoted to him. 

Verse 20. In the Saka year 1277 denoted by the chrono- 
gram, mum (the sages), i.e, 7, rsi (the sages) i.e. 7, neira (eyes) 
i.e, 2, and candra (moon) i.e, 1, on Monday, in the month of 
Karttika (A. D. 1355, Monday, 21st October), the Coda king, 
Bhaktisvara, of spotless fame, gave away with joy to VIsvesvara, 
the austere mendicant, (naisthika-brahmacari or yarn!) a com- 
plete village called Sri Kandvakolnu, along with eight kinds of 
wealth (astaisvarya) and eight kinds of enjoyment (astabhoga). 

Lines 40-44 contain the boundaries of the village granted. 
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The boundaries of this are: In the east Peddaputta, t.e., big 
ant-hill, in the south-east (agneya) Cintajom-pallamu, i.e., low- 
lying land with tamarind trees, in the south vangu, t.e,, a stream, 
in the south-west meditapa or elevated ground with fig trees and 
Nandikambha or pillar bearing a bull (nandij relief on it, in the 
west a stream from a dale; in the north a paddy-pit (probably low 
ground to keep paddy in) and m the north-east Bommedamuk- 
kulu ?. (These are) the boundaries. 

Verse 2 1. Thus having given away the village of well-known 
boundaries, the king felt that, by his gift having gone to a person 
that deserved it, the members of his race deserved their births in 
his race. 

Verse 22. By the fame of the gift of the village called ^ri 
Kadvakolni spreading, let this grant, the royal order enjoined or 
issued by Bhaktibhupa, spread or become popular till the kalpas, 
i.e., for ever. 

Verse 23. He who dishonours land gifted away either by 
himself or by others, he shall be born as a worm in dung for 
60,000 years. 

Verse 24. This ordinary gift of kings which is as it were 
the bridge of Dharma (i. <?., which enables one to cross the ocean 
of life) should be protected and honoured by you in time. 
Ramacandra thus requests, again and again, all those kings that 
are to come. 
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South Indian Portraits in Stone and Metal by T. G. 

Aravamuthan, Advocate madras. Published by Messis. 

Luzac Sc Co., London. Crown x 16 Vo. pp. i-xv + 96. Price 

5 sh. or Rs. 3 nett. 

This is a very interesting brochure from the pen of Mr. 
T. G. Aravamuthan, who is also a prominent contributor to our 
Journal. Mr. Aravamuthan is a scholar of repute, and has 
attained already great distinction in the pursuit of historical 
studies and research, especially, in South Indian History and 
Tamil literature. The present work is, as mentioned in the pre- 
face, a complement to another book entitled '' Portrait Sculpture 
in South India," which is being published by the India Society, 
London. The subject forms a very fascinating study, though it 
is not commonly pursued by scholars and historians. Indeed, 
it has been assumed by superficial critics and observers that there 
is very little portrait sculpture in South India. A perusal of this 
work will show how prortrait sculpture has been a persistent art 
through out South Indian History. It will also remove the im- 
pression that portrait sculpture is an art which the Hindus did 
not cultivate and had even an aversion to. The author has taken 
great pains to produce illustrations of various statues, in stone and 
metal scattered throughout southern India, and has also given a 
short account of the persons whom they can be said to represent. 
Unfortunately, as usual in this country, in many cases, the in- 
dividual who is represented in the sculpture is not specifically 
mentioned underneath the statue. Hence, too often, we have 
to investigate whom the portrait is likely to represent. After a 
brief survey of the many sculptures in stone and metal found in 
temples and other places, the author comes to the conclusion that 
nowhere in India has the art had so persistent a life as in South 
India, or such a creditable record of achievement. Nowhere else 
has the art drawn its inspiration more from the fondest beliefs 
and the deepest convictions of the people. We must congratu- 
late Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan on this work and on the opening up 
of a new field of investigation in South Indian History which 
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will amply repay the efforts of scholars and is likely to yield 
more beneficent results than the barren investigation of dates 
and the records of forgotten dynasties. Mr. Aravamuthan com- 
mands a virile pen, and presents his conclusions in an impartial 
and sound manner, without undue emphasis or sweeping gene- 
ralization. We await with interest the publication of his other 
books which may throw a great deal more light on this fasci- 
nating subject. 


K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Professor P. T. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, Professor of Indian History, Annamalai 
University, on the 16th of June, 1931. He was for a good number 
of years Reader in Indian History in the Madras University. He 
had a long and brilliant record as a professor and w'as a scholar of 
great repute in English and in History. In the world of research"^ 
scholars, he holds a distinguished place, and he was the author 
of many works, which were the result of laborious study and 
research. He was a very prominent contributor to our Journal, 
and many articles from his vigorous and literary pen have already 
appeared in the volumes of this Journal. Recently, he began to 
contribute a series of articles on the “Saka Pallavas in Indian 
History.” Unfortunately, the series has not yet been finished, and 
in his death, the Journal has sustained a great loss. His writings 
were marked by originality of thought and vigour of expression. 
His death has created a void in the field of South Indian scholar- 
ship and research. We beg to express our heartfelt sympathy to 
the family of the deceased Professor in their sad bereavement. 
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Though there are three complete sentences here, yet they 
may be taken in sense as one sentence, Vitar-c-cilai poritta ven- 
tan, Pun-tan-porunai-p-poraiyan Mantaran ceral mannavan vali. 

Note 2. — If different actions of the same person or object 
have to be mentioned and also different epithets denoting the 
same, the predicates should be mentioned at the end, of which 
all but the last one should be indeclinable past participles and 
the last should be a finite verb. 

Ex. Mannan Ilantiraiyan venrii tirumpinan. 

(King Ilantiraiyan returned after victory.) 

43. Q.^rreoQeO lUonfSdessrd QetreSQujesr ^ 

ld0isi 3<^ eSireiffisi euemmutrir. 

Tanmai-c colie y-a^orinat-k kilavi-y-enrii 

Ennu-vali marunkin viravutal varaiyar. 

It is not prevented to count an aSarinai noun along with the 
first personal pronoun. 

Ex. Yanum en ea%kamum carum. 

(My weapon and myself are sufficient.) 

Note 1. — The above meaning is given by Ilampuranar and 
Teyvaccilaiyarj Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar give a differ- 
ent meaning (i.e.) when the subject is a first personal pronoun 
and an aS>rinai noun, the predicate is in the first person plural. 
If the latter interpretation is correct, the sutra 

Avarrul 

Panmai y-uraikkun tanmai-k kilavi 

Enniyan mariinkir riripavai y-ulave 

(Tol. Col. 209.) 

is unnecessary since it conveys the same meaning. Besides sanc- 
tion is necessary to count a&rinai nouns along with first personal 
pronoun, since one is generally inclined to count like objects. 
Hence the interpretation given by Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilai- 
yar is, in my opinion, correct. 

Note. 2. — Cenavaraiyar’s interpretation of this sutra is clearly 
seen from his commentary under the sutra ‘ Viyanko 1-ennu-p- 
peyar tinai-viravu varaiyar.' (Tol. Col. 45.) 

Note 3. — It IS worthy of notice that sanction is not accorded 
anywhere m Tolkappiyam to count an a&>rinai noun and a second 
personal pronoun, nor for using the predicate in the second 
person plural (t. e.) such expressions as “niyum nin-patai-k-kala- 
D 
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mum carir (your army and yourself are sufficient) have not 
received sanction at the hands of Tolkappiyanar. llampuranar 
states that the use of the word < marunku ’ which serves no pur- 
pose in this sutra suggests the sanction of such usage. Cena- 
varaiyar says in his commentary under Tol. Col. 45. that such 
expressions are sanctioned in the last sutra of Collatikaram 
in Tolkappiyam. 

44. 5?0(Si»a) OtuemeasBA Qurr^uuStfi urrpQ^rr^ 

^0iSQ)u)<s aeieo Q jsesar sssu rweipp iSeOeOrr^. 

Oruniai y-ennin potu-p-piri pat-col 

Orumai-k k-alla i-ennumutai nillaiu. 

The words {oruvan and orutti) which respectively mean one 
man and one woman and have each a suffix denoting the pal or 
gender-number are not used in counting. 

Note 1. — Orutnai-y-enntn potu-c-col or the word which 
denotes a single object and is common to both dnp&l and penpal 
is oruvar. Otumai-y-ennin poiu-p-piti-pat-col or the words which 
separately denote one man and one woman are respectively 
oruvan and orutii. In counting, one has to say oruvar, iruvar, 
muvar, ndlvar etc., and not oruvan, iruvar, muvar etc., nor 
orutti, iruvar, muvar etc. 

Note 2. — llampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar have given the 
above meaning to the sutra. Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, 
on the other hand, have taken the sutra to mean that the words 
oruvatt and orutti which are orumai-y-ennin-potu-p-piri-pdr-col 
are used only in connection with the number denoting orumai 
and not with the numbers denoting irumai, mummai etc. {i.e.) the 
suffixes n denoting dnpdl and * denoting penpal are used only in 
connection with the number denoting single object as oruvan 
and orutti and not with those denoting more than one; hence the 
words iruvan, irutti, muvan, mutti etc., cannot be used. 
There are six defects in this interpretation : — (1) They take the 
expression orumai-y-enntn potu-p-piri-pdr-col to denote the 
suffixes n and i instead of the words oruva^ and orutti. (2) 
They take the expression ennumurai to mean in respect of the 
numbers irumai, mummai etc., instead of the natural meaning 
‘ while counting'. (3) Such an interpretation of the word ennu- 
murai is not suited to the context; for both the sutras that pre- 
cede and follow this sutra deal with the use of expressions while 
counting. (Cf. the words ennu-vali in Tol. Col. 43 and ennu-p- 
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peyar in Tol. Col. 45.) (4) They have to take that this sutra 

suggests that oruvar is use<^ in counting and not oruvan or orutti, 
which, Ilampunar and Teyvaccilaiyar think, is the direct meaning 
of the sutra. (5) Besides Cenavaraiyar has to find an explana- 
tion for the use of the singular verb nillaiu as the predicate of 
the word potu-p-piri-par-col, which, according to his interpre- 
tation, IS plural in number since it denotes the two suffixes n 
and i. (6) Lastly their statement that the words iruvan, irutti, 
muvan, niutti etc., cannot be used is against the ordinary rules 
of science; for the use of a suffix or suffixes may be prohibited in 
certain places only if there is a chance of its or their being used 
in those places on the authority of another sutra (cf. Prapiasyaiva 
nisedhah). Here, there is no possibility for the suffixes n and i 
which denote singular number to be used in words iruvan, irutti, 
inuvan, mutti etc. since their bases denote objects more than 
one. 

Hence the interpretation given by Ilampuranar and Te 3 rvac- 
cilaiyar is direct, unlaboured and sound. 

45. ■■sSujiiiCosir Qetrem^iiuQuujir ^2sBisreSffeif d/anffuj/r/r. 

Vtyanko l-ennu-p-peyar iinai-viravu varaiyar. 

It is not prohibited to connect uyar-iinai nouns and a&rinai 
nouns by ‘ and ' if both of them have a verb in the potential 
mood as the common predicate. 

Ex. A-v-um ayan-um celka. 

(Let the cows and the shepherd go.) 

Note 1. — Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar have given the 
above interpretation; while Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, 
on the other hand, state that this sutra sanctions the use of one 
verb in the potential mood when the subject consists of both 
uyartinai and a&rinai nouns. Since no other sutra sanctions 
the counting of uyartinai and aS^rmai and since viyankol-vtnai 
or verb in the potential mood has the same form whether it 
denotes uyartinai or aS>rinai (cf. Tol. Col. 222), the interpreta- 
tion of Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar is sound. 

Note 2. — Cenavaraiyar condemns Ilampuranar’s interpreta- 
tion of this sutra on four grounds: — (1) Even though in expres- 
sions like d-v-um dyanum celka, d (cows) and dyan (shepherd) 
are respectively dibrinai and uyartinai, still they may be con- 
nected by ‘ and ' on account of their having the relation of * the 
grazer and the grazed'. Similarly in other expressions such rela- 
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tions may be found. (2) Ilampuranar himself quotes ‘ yanait ter, 
kuiirai, kalal ertnidn (he routed elephants, chariots, cavalry and 
foot-soldiers) under Tol. Col. 291 as an example where uyariinai 
and a&>rinai nouns qualify the same predicate erinidn which 
is not in the potential mood. There is no sutra which sanc- 
tions that uyariinai and a&rinai nouns may be connected by the 
word ‘and’ when they take a common predicate in the indicative 
mood. (3) Tolkappiyanar himself states that ennu-Uiinai- 
viravu-p-peyar or nouns belonging to uyariinai and aSorinai 
counted together take the aS’orinai verb in Tol. Col. 51. Hence 
he may have thought, in this sutra, of ihe predicate and not of the 
subject. (4) Since expressions are found in plenty where uyar- 
iinai nouns in third person are counted together with aSkrinai 
nouns, Tolkappiyanar could have said ‘ uyariinai-c-colle y-aSbri- 
nai-k kilavi ’ instead of * ianmat-c- colie y-aSbrinai-k kilavi’ in Tol. 
Col. 43, so that the use of all uyariinai nouns and pronouus 
whether they are in the first person, second person or third person 
with aS'irinai nouns taking the common predicate might have 
been sanctioned. 

As regards the first objection, we may ascribe some relation 
or other between two objects. When the sutra may be taken to 
sanction directly that the uyariinai nouns and aibrinai nouns may 
be connected by ^and’, why should we resort to ascribe some 
relation between them to sanction such a usage ? The second 
objection is not a serious one. Cenavaraiyar himself says that 
the use of uyariinai and a&rinai nouns taking a common predi- 
cate which is not in the potential mood is to be taken by tanni- 
na-miitittal. What harm is there if Ilampuranar takes such 
expressions by the same principle iannina-mutiital. The third 
objection does not seem to be sound. Even though in Tol. Col. 

says about the predicate, still he need not have 
mentioned anything about the predicate in this sutra; for the 
previous sutra decidedly deals with the counting of objects. 
Hence there is no harm by taking that this sutra deals with the 
subject of the verb in the potential mood. (4) The fourth objec- 
tion may be met thus ; — It must be clearly noted that according 
to Tolkappiyanar a verb in the first person is always uyariinai 
and hence can never be used along with a&rinai subject. Hence 
there came the necessity for the sutra Tol. Coi. 209 which says 
that a verb in the first person plural may be used if the subject is 
made up of a pronoun of the first person connected with an 
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a&>rinai noun. The sanction of such a use of the verb in the first 
person plural arises only when the counting of a first personal 
pronoun and an aSarinai noun is sanctioned. Hence is the need 
of the expression tanmai-c-colle in the sutra Tol. Col. 43. 

46. Qea&ieS'^ssru Qurr QeOir^eS^oifT Qeireurrir, 
Veru-vinai-p potu-c-co l-oru~vinat kilavdr. 

A predicate denoting the species of an action is not used 
along with a noun connected with its genus, (i.e.) the predicate 
denoting the genus of the action itself should be used. 

For instance the word aiictl means an eatable which is 
unpaiu or that is swallowed without the action of the teeth, 
iinpaiu or that is masticated, parukttvaiu or that is drunk like 
water and nakkuvatu or that is licked like viscous fluid. Hence 
one should not use expressions like aticil untan, aticil tinran, 
aticil parukindn and aticil nakktndn; but one should use aticil 
ayinrdn, cdru (rice) union, un (flesh) iinran, nlr (water) paruki- 
ndn and ten (honey) nakkinan. Similarly the word ani means 
an ornament which is kavippaiu or that is placed over like the 
crown, kattitvaiu or that is tied like flowers to the hair, cerip- 
patu or that is put on like bracelets and punuvaiu or that is 
hung like garlands, necklaces etc. Hence one should not use 
expressions like ani kavUidn, ani katiindn, ani cerinian, and ant 
pUntan, but should use ani antnian, muti (crown) kavitidn, 
puvai (flowers) kulahr (tuft) kattindn, tolvalai (armlets) ceriUdn, 
and mdlai (garlands) puntdn. 

Similarly the word iyam means a musical instrument which 
is kottuvatu or that is beaten, uiuvaiu or that which is blown and 
eluppuvaiu or that which is provided with strings. Hence one 
should use iyam iyampindr etc. 

Note 1. — Cenavaraiyar takes the word ‘micainidr’ in the 
same category as *ayinrdr’. Naccinarkkiniyar remarks that both 
of them cannot be taken to denote the action of eating in a 
general sense and *untdr’ should be used in their place. This 
shows that such restrictions were not carefully observed in later 
literature. 

Note 2 . — It is learnt from the commentary of Ilampuranar 
that oruu-vinat is another reading in the place of oru-vinai in the 
sutra. 

47. srestn emm uurQu, 

Ennun kdlu m-atu-v-atan marape. 
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The same rule (as is mentioned in the previous sutra) should 
be observed when eatables of different nature are counted, (i.e.) 
the verb giving the general sense should be used. 

Ex. Coruh kariyum ayinrar. 

(They ate rice and meat.) 

Yalun kulalum iyampinar. 

(They played upon ySl and pipe.) 

Note 1. — This rule, too, gradually fell into disuse. For the 
verb un is used as one giving general sense in Purananuru. cf. 
tJn-ruvai kari coru untii. (Having taken in meat, chutney, 
vegetables and rice.) (Purana. 14, 14.) 

Note 2. — Teyvaccilaiyar reads ennun-kalai in place of ennun- 
kalum. The latter reading seems to be better since the use of 
the particle Him’ is appropriate. 

48. SsireS uSiriLi^piSflm ^aas^ujir, 

Irattai-k kilavi y-irattir-pirin t-icaiya. 

There are certain words whose roots are always redupli- 
cated. 

Ex. Caruku eriyunkalai curu-curu-t-t-atu. 

(Dried leaves produced a hissing sound when being 
burnt.) 

Pakaivar koru-koru-t-t-ar. 

(Enemies bubbled with anger.) 

Aracan mukam karu-karu-t-t-atu. 

(The king’s face became very black.) 

'Note 1. — Ilampuranar reads ‘Irathi-f-pirinticaiya’ in place 
of *Iratttr-piriniicaiyd’. 

Note 2. — It is worthy of note that the irattai-k-kilavi referred 
to in this sutra is a word denoting noise, feeling or quality. 

Note 3. — The difference betweeen irattai-k-kilavi mentioned 
here and atukku mentioned in Tol. Col. 411, 424, 425 etc. is that, 
in the former, the root is doubled like curu-curu-t-t-atu, karu- 
karu-t-t-atu etc. and in the latter the whole word is doubled like 
kantire kantiref pdyirru pdyirru etc. 

49 . ^(^QutuiTij QutrjpfQ^rr §iii^rQuiT(iy Qeirirt^uu^ 
QflifiLfQaisv 8&r^/s p’SeoeaioiLnh u^astLoiLfu) 
njuir^^essr u)0ib@^ i^&fS'Saisr u)(^isiQQ)tuj. 

Oru-peyar-p potu-c-co l-uUporu l-oliya-t 
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Teripu~veru kilatta ralaimai-y-um 'panmai-y-um 
Uyariinai marunktnu m-a,?orinai marunkinuni. 

If in certain expressions uyariinai and aSi>rinat words have 
to be used to denote a group made up of different kinds of 
persons or objects, those that de note the pre-eminent or the 
majority are used. For instance one uses the word parppana- 
c~ceri (the residence of Brahmins) to denote a place where 
Brahmins and members of other communities reside, of whom 
the Brahmins are considered superior. Similarly the word 
kamukan-idUam to denote a garden containing kainnku (areca- 
palm) and other trees. Since kamukuis considered to be superior 
to other trees in the garden, the word kamukan-tottani is chosen. 
The word eyinar-nSLtu (the land of hunters) is used to denote 
a country where eyinar are in majority. Similarly the word 
otu~v-an-kdtu (forest containing ofu trees) is used to denote a 
forest which abounds in round-leaved-discous feather-foil trees. 

Note 1. — ^Teyvaccilaiyar takes the line ‘uyariinai marunkinu 
nt-a^-^rinai marunkinum’ found in this sutra to the following 
si“itra. 

50, Q iSliBueaiai Qtuiieotrti 

LoujiBsio ai utLi—eisr, 

Peyarinun iolilinum piripavat y-elldnt 
Mayankal kutd valakku-vali-p pattana. 

Nouns and verbs (belonging both to uyaritnai and aArinai) 
denoting different objects or actions should be counted together 
only according to usage. 

Ex. Panarun kuttarum viraliyarum vantanar. 

(Panars, kuttars and viraliyars came.) 

Ponnun tukiru muttum. 

(Gold, corals and pearls.) 

(Purana. 218.) 

Atuvarum, paluvarum, nakuvarum kutinar. 

(Dancers, songsters and those that are meiTy assembled.) 

Unpanavum, tinpanavum, parukuvanavum, nakku- 
vanavum enakku-kkotuttan. 

(He gave me eatables that can be swallowed, masti- 
cated, drunk and licked.) 

^ote 1. Teyvaccilaiyar, instead of taking the line uyaritnai 

marunkinum- aArinai marunkinum to this sutra might have 
read it in the previous sutra and taken its idea here also by the 
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principle of anuvTtii, He takes the word, cnnuiikal here from 
the following sutra. Instead of doing so he might have taken 
ennun-kdlum from Tol. Col. 47. 

Note 2. — ^The above meaning belongs to Teyvaccilaiyar. 
Ilampuraiiar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, on the other 
hand, have given a dififerent meaning. («.<s.) It is no mistake if 
nouns common to men and women and verbs denoting action 
common to them both are used to denote either of them. Such 
expressions should have been sanctioned by usage. For example 
in the expression ‘vatukar‘aracar ayiravar makkalai y-titaiyar' 
(hundred vatuka kings have children), the word vatukar which 
generally means men and women of vatuka caste here refeis to 
only vatuka men by the association of the word aracar. Hence 
the word vatukar is here named pen-n-oli-miku-col (word which 
applies to men alone to the exclusion of women). Similarly in 
the expression *totiydr koy-kulai y-arumpiya kumart nalaV (young 
jasmine sprouting on account of its being plucked by those who 
wear bracelets), the word totiyor which should generally mean 
men or women wearing bracelets here refers to only women 
wearing bracelets since men are not generally used to wear 
them. Hence the word totiyor is here named an-oh-mikucol 
(word which applies to women alone to the exclusion of men). 
In the sentence Hvar valkkat-p-pattar (these persons have become 
house-holders), the word ivar refers to only women since the 
expression vdtkkai-p-patutal is generally applied to women. 
Similarly in the sentence ‘ivar kattil erinar' (this person ascen- 
ded the throne), the word ivar refers to a man since women 
were not generally used to ascend the throne in Tamil land. 

Teyvaccilaiyar thinks that the above examples may come 
under cdrpu mentioned in the sutra 

Avarrul, 

Vinai^veru patuum pala-poru l-oru-col 
Veru-patu vinaiyinu m-inaitinun cdrpinum 
TSra-t tdnrum poruteri nilaiye. (Tol. Col. 53.) 

Teyvaccilaiyar’s meaning to this sutra seems to be better for 
two reasons: — (1) There is no other sutra sanctioning the count- 
ing of like objects. (2) The following sutra best fits in after 
this, since it deals with the nature of the verb which stands as 
the common predicate of uyartinai and a,?arinai nouns. 
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Note 3. — The examples given by Ilampuranar to this sutra 
are 'inru i-v-vur-p perram-ellam pal karakkum’ (To-day all the 
cattle of this village give milk); ‘inru i-v-v-ur-p perram ellam 
tilavu olintana’ (To-day all the cattle of this village are relieved of 
ploughing). Cenavaraiyar remarks that those examples are 
incorrect; for, the word perram in the former example cannot 
but refer to cows on account of its association with the word 
karakkum, since the power of giving milk always rests only with 
cows, and the same word in the latter example cannot but refer 
to bulls on account of its association with the words ulavu 
olintana, since the task of ploughing always rested only with 
bulls. In case cows also are sometimes used for ploughing 
fields Cenavaraiyar's condemnation as regards the second 
example may not be accurate. 

51. ueoeuvS <^@5/ Qinem ^u^^'^essr eSi ire^^uQuivn' 

^ ShrS 'Bss!!r (tpu^iSetsT Qs=tuu^ (S^srrCDcrr. 

Pala-vayi n-anu m-ennii~t-tinai viravu-p-peyar 

Ao%rinai mutiptna ceyyu l-ul-l-e. 

If uyartinai and aSortnai nouns are connected by ‘and’ and 
take a common predicate, the aSoYinai predicate is generally used 
in poetry. 

Ex. Katun-cinatta kol-kalirum 
Katal-pariya kali-mavum 
Netuh-kotiya nimir-terum 
Nencutaiya pukan-maravarum-ena 
Nankutan manta tayinura. 

(Though the four parts (of the army) consisting of fiery war 
elephants, swift and daring horses, lofty chariots with long flags 
and bold and willing warriors were great). 

Here the predicate mdntatu is a&rinai while the subject 
consists of uyartinai noun maravar and aSarinai nouns kaliru, 
md and ter. 

jSlote 1. — The word pala-vayin-dnum (in many places) in the 
sutra suggests that there may be a few places where the uyartinai 
predicate may be used. 

Ex. Parppar tavare cumantar pinippattar 

Mutta r-ilaiyar pacu-p-penti r-enrivarkatku 

Arra vali-vilahki nare pirappitai-p 

Porri y-ena-p-patu var. (Acarakkovai, 64.) 
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(Great are they among human beings who give way to the 
brahmins, ascetics, load-bearers, the sickly, the elders, the 
youngsters, cows and women if they meet them on their way). 

Here though the word pacu which is aSorinai is one of the 
nouns forming the subject, yet the predicate ena-p-patuvar is in 
uyartinai. 

Note 2, — This sutra also suggests that the demonstrative 
pronoun which refers to uyuviti^eii and ctSoTtnui nouns mentioned 
before may, in many places, be aSoYinai one and in some places 
uyartinai. 

(1) Ex. Vatuka r-aruvalar van-karu natar 

Cutu-katu pey-erumai y-enrivai y-arum 

Kuru-ka r-arivutai y-ar. 

(Wise persons do not approach these six: — vatukar (Telugu 
people), aruvalar (a Tamil tribe) karunatar (Canarese people), 
cremation ground, goblins and buffaloes). 

Here the word tvai which is aScrinai refers to vatukar, 
aruvalar, vdn-karu-ndtar, cutu-kdtu, pey and erumai of which 
cutu-kdtu and erumai are aSoYinai, and vatukar, aruvalar etc. 
are uyartinai. 

(2) Ex. Parppa r-aravor pacu-p-pat tini-p-pentir 

Muttdr kulavi y-enum ivarai-li kai-vittii. 

(Cilap. Vancina-malai). 

(Having deserted brahmins, righteous persons, cows, 
married women, old persons and children). 

Here the word ivarai refers to pdrppdr, aravor, pattini-p- 
pentir, muttdr 'fsh.ich. uyartinai vaad pacu and kulavi which 
are a^oYinai. 

Note 3. — The word ‘pala-vayin-dnum’ in the stitra modifies 
the predicate a&rinai-muttpina, in the meaning given above. The 
same is the opinion of Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar. Ilam- 
puranar, on the other hand takes it as an adjunct to the subject 
ennU'^t^tinai^viravu^p^peyar. tfence he says that the predi- 
cate is aSoYinai when the subject is, in most cases, made up of 
uyartinai and aoorinai nouns and in a fev 7 cases made up of 
uyartinai nouns alone. The example which he gives for the latter 
case is: — 

Tutiyan panan paraiyan katampan-enru 
I-n-nan k-allatu kuti-y-u m-illai. (Puja, 335) 
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Here the a&rinai noun nanku refers to uyartinai nouns 
tutiyan, panafi, paraiyan and katampaii, each of which refers to 
a low caste among Dravidians of Ancient India. Cenavaraiyar is 
of opinion that Ilampuranar’s example is not happy since the 
aSorinai word nanku was used in consideration of the aHrinai 
noun kuH which follows it. 

Naccinarkkiniyar takes the word pala-vayin-antim as an 
adjunct to both the subject and the predicate. Since his purpose 
is reached by taking it as the adjunct to the predicate alone, the 
opinion held by Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar seems to be the 
correct one. 

52. (inS3sB7G'a; ueoQurr(j^ Qetrrrd^Qs^ireo 

eS'^fcurQ eu su iJei)Ou/r0 

eueiDsuj u&>QurT0 Qe(r!r(^Q^n‘so. 

Vinat-veru patuuni pala-poru l-oru-col 
Vi^ai-verii pataa-p pala-poru l-oru-col-enru 
A-y-irn vakaiya pala-poru l-oru-col. 

Pala-porul-oru-col or words having different meanings are 
of two kinds: — (1) those which take different verbs after them 
and (2) those which take the same verb after them. 

Ex, Ma puttatii. 

(The mango tree put forth flowers.) 

Ma otirru. 

('Horse ran.) 

Ma ninratu. 

(Mango tree stood or Horse stood.) 

Ploie. — If the verb is such that can be used with all such 
words, it is not possible for us to determine the particular mean- 
ing in which it is used. 

53. .^ea/bgv^, 

oS/SIsstCdSu^ u(gs-ui ueiQu^oy Q(3fnr(T^Qs=!reo 
Qqi£>iu® eS’BeariiS^ ^iririSl^ix) 

(a pir^jpiih QLJiT(^QL^ifi S’bsoQuj, 

Avarrul, 

Vinai-vSru patuum pala-poru l-oru-col 
Veru-patu vinaiyinu m-inaittinufi carpinum 
Tera-t io'^rum poruteri nilaiye. 

Of them the meaning of vinai-veru-patuum-pala-porul-oru- 
col is clearly determined by vetu-patu-vinai or distinguishing 
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verbs, inam or the words of its class used along with it or carpu 
or context. 

(1) Ex. Ma puttatu. 

The word md which means mango tree, horse, beetle, god- 
dess Laksmi etc., denotes in this example the mango tree on ac- 
count of its association with the verb puttatu which means < put 
forth flowers.' It is only the mango tree that can put forth 
flowers. 

(2) Ex. Ma-v-um marutam-um onkina. 

The word md here cannot but refer to the mango tree since 
it is connected with the word marntam which denotes a kind of 
tree by the copula ‘um’. 

(3) Ex. Ma-marutta malar-marpin (Pura. 7). 

(By having wide chest (which enables) the goddess Laksral 
to forsake others). 

That the word md here refers to Laksmi is learnt from 
carpu or context. 

Note I. — The word vinai in the sutra refers to not only the 
verbs that stand as predicates, but also to nouns that stand as such. 

Ex. I-m-ma vayiram. (This mango tree is of strong-fibre.) 

Note 2. — The word carpu in the sutra which means context 
will do; the mention of verupatu-vinai and tnam have been 
added in the sutra only for the sake of clearness. 

54. ^6sr utQj^ikiQ /£! jS (o^a/rsarja/u) 

aSSsarGa/jy UL^tr^u ueoQuir(r^ Q(Strir(^Qfffre\} 

S2ssrujiEj aiT^sod Sleiri^nisi Sluu^iu), 

Onru-vinai marunki n-onri-t tonrum 
Vvnai-veru patda-p pala-poru l-oru-col 
Ninaiytin kdlai-k kilant-dn k-iyalum. 

Words having different meanings should be clearly men- 
tioned with proper adjuncts to enable the reader to understand 
its exact meaning, if they are followed by non-distinguishing 
verbs. 

Ex. Ma-maram vilntatu. 

(The tree md fell down.) 

Ma-vilanku vilntatu. 

(The animal md fell down.) 

Note 1. Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar 
take the first line in this sutra (t>.) onru-vinai marunki n-onrit~ 
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ionrum as a separate sutra and the other two lines as one sutra. 
Ilampuranar’s meaning for the former is that words^having differ- 
ent meanings cannot definitely denote one object if they are 
followed by non- distinguishing verbs. For example if one says 
hnd vllntatu which means md fell, the hearer cannot understand 
whether the speaker intends by the word md, the tree md, the 
beast md, the beetle md or the goddess LaksmI. If we take this 
interpretation, it is evident that there is no need for this sutra. 

Naccinarkkiniyar on the other hand, says that this sutra 
means that, if words having different meanings are followed 
by non-distinguishing verbs they, in association with certain 
other factors, denote specific objects. For instance if one says 
hnd vllntaiu’, the hearer may understand what the word md 
denotes if he takes into consideration the place and the time of 
stating that sentence. If so, it is evident that, since this idea is 
conveyed by the word cdrpu in the previous sutra, this s-utra is 
not necessary. Tejrvaccilaiyar interprets this sutra more or less 
in the same way as Naccinarkkiniyar. The only point of differ- 
ence between them is that, according to the former the word 
*pira-collotu' is understood before the word ‘onrt’ and according 
to the latter ‘kdlam itam mutaliyavarrotu’ is understood before it. 

According to Ilampuranar *oiiri-i-i5nrum’ means ‘appear 
without being distinguished' and according to the other two it 
means ‘exist distinguished by being associated with other words 
or the time and place of speaking. All the three take Honrum* 
to be a finite verb. Cenavaraiyar on the contrary takes it to 
be a relative present participle qualifying the word ^vinai- 
verii-patda-p-pala-porul-oru-coV in the next line. 

The meaning given to the second and the third lines by 
Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar is the same as 
that given by Cenavaraiyar for all the three lines. 

From the foregoing reasons it may be evident that Cena- 
varaiyar’s view that the three lines should be taken as one sutra 
is sound. 

55. ^ppk Q ptB QeireS. 

Kuritton kurran terittu-moli kilavt. 

The idea of the speaker or writer should be definitely 
expressed. 

Note 1 . — *Kuriiidn kurram’ is;the subject in the sutra; the 
predicate is dtal-ventum, which is understood; and Heritiu-molt- 
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kilavi’ is the subjective compliment of the predicate and it may 
be taken as a vinai-t-tokai formed of the words teritiu-molinta 
and kilavi. 

Note 2. — Ilarnpuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
have given the above interpretation to the sutra. But Ilampura- 
nar seems to take kUrram to mean ‘idea’, while Cenavaraiyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar take it to mean ‘difference’. Besides ‘kurrant^ 
seems to be in the nominative case according to Ilarnpuranar, 
while it is, in the opinion of the other two, objective case govern- 
ing kuritton. And according to them both kuriiidn seems to be 
the subject and ieriitu-moli the predicate. In that case ieriitu- 
moli should be considered the contracted form of terittu-uioUka, 
which is rare and the word kilavi means words. 

Note 3. — Te 3 rvaccilaiyar takes teritiumoli-kilavi as the 
subject and kuriiidn-kurram as logical predicate and kurraut to 
mean ‘intention not expressed’. He adds that ‘wm’ and ‘dm’ are 
understood in the sutra. The example he gives is ‘Ceval-ah- 
kotiyon kappa’ (may the cevalbannered protect) {Knruntokai, 
1.) where, he says, the word c^&al-which is applied to male horse, 
cock etc., here means cock since the author wants to describe 
the God Murukan who is cock-bannered. But it seems to me 
that it is the context that determines that the word cSval I'efers to 
cock. Hence this exampjle may come under the sutra 53. 
Ilampuranar’s interpretation seems to be the best if we consider 
w hy this sutra is placed after the previous three sutras . 

56. @i^s!DU) luirssiiresiLD uSetresiLo QpuCcLJ 

.^i^&OLD 6it«5rffioa3 
QueesteBUi ojjtQ^ icsQeu 

^fBQuuu QeireSi 

SpuQu (ol^i!>fi>Gls:rreo 
.^eujpi Qpisn-uui—js 

.St^esr iSp&i weupQ(^® Seueesfl 
Qp^esrp^ ^emr(7^iw QecreSl Quj^eomh 
iLMjn’^dssar id0iwS evB'iffoiiSesr aiiruS^LD 
^SitS'Sesar U)(7^iEiSlp @str lipfTiii Sltug^ui. 

Kutimai y-dnmai y-ilamai mUppe 
Atimai vanntai virunte kuluve 
Penmai y-arace makavS kulavi 
Tanmai Uri-pcya r-uruppin kilavi 
Kdial cirappg cerar-col virar-col-enru 
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A-v-aru munru m-ulappata-i iokatt 
Anna ptravu m-avarrotu civani 
Munnatti n-tinarun ktlavi y-ellam 
Uyar-iinai tnarunkt nilaiyina v-ayinum 
Aiortiiai marunkir kilantan k-iyalum. 

The eighteen words kutimai (status of a family, family), 
anmat (manliness, man), tlamai (youth, young man or woman), 
muppu (old age, old person), atimat (slavery, slave), vanmai 
(strength, strong ally), viruntu (feast, guest), kuluu (collection, 
crowd), penmai (feminine quality, woman), aracu (kingship, 
king), makavu (son-hood, daughter-hood, son, daughter), kulavi 
(childhood, child), ianmai-iirt-peyar (noun denoting the change 
of quality), urupptn-kilavt (words pertaining to organs like kurutu 
blindness, blind person), mutam (lameness, lame person etc.), 
katar-col (terms of endearment), ctrappu-c-col (terms of honour), 
cerar-col (terms of hatred, anger etc.) virar-col (terms of valour) 
and similar ones take a&rinai verbs even when they denote 
uyartinai objects. 

Note 1. — The particle ‘«w' in the word nilaiyina-v-ayinum 
suggests that the above words are aSavinat when they denote 
abstract qualities and that they are uyarUnai when they denote 
the objects having those qualities. 

Note 2. — Cenavaraiyar says that the words kutimai, anmai, 
ilamai, muppu, atimai, vantnai, penmai, uruppin-kilavi, cirappu- 
c-col, virar-col are only a&rtnai and can denote uyartinai only 
when they are dkupeyar. Akupeyar is the name given to a noun 
which means in a sentence an object related its ordinary meaning 
in the figure metonomy or synecdoche. Akupeyar has its place 
only when the meaning of a word does not suit with the predicate 
which follows it. Before the predicate is used, it is not right to 
say that a word denotes something connected with its original 
meaning. Hence Cenavaraiyar' s view is not correct. 

Note 3. — The need for this sutra is this: — The words kuti- 
mai, anmat etc., are 2 .&rinai in form but denote uyartiyiai objects 
in certain cases. In such cases the sutra: — 

Vinaiyir ronrum pal-ari kilaviyum 
Peyarir ronrum pal-ari kilaviyum 
Mayankal kuta tam-mara pinave. (Tol. Col. 11.) 
demands that uyartt^ai verbs should be used. But this sutrg 
says that as>rti}ai verbs also may be used. 
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57. sireo Qp&s ofiuSQjr u^i—thQu 
uireceu'ssa' Q/nbeuth tcS’^esrQuj 

^lEis&r Q^irioQeoesr eu^s-ii 

SSiJT /sG)j$fr^ l3 JD^ LC^STSST 
^siiuS^ fiugja.® QetreSI Qtueoeomx) 
uireoiSiflii ^eas^turr ealiuiT^^sssr Qunsar. 

Kala in-tilaka m-uyire y-utampe 
Pal-varai teyvam vinaiye putam 
f^ayiru tinkal col-l-ena varuum 
A-y-i r-aiiiiotu piravu m-anna 
A~vayin varuun kilavi y-ellam 
Pal-pirin i-icatyd v-uyar-iinat mena. 

The ten words kdlam fgod of time), ulakam (world), iiyir 
(soul), utampu (body), pdl-varai-teyvam (Supreme God), vinai 
(izio), putam (elements: — earth, water, light, air, space), nayiru 
(sun), tinkal (moon), col (Goddess Sarasvatl) and similar ones do 
not take uyartinat verbs (i.e., dnpdl, penpal or palarpdl verbs) 
after them but take only aSorinai verbs. 

Ex. Ulakam pacittatu. 

(The world suffered from hunger.) 

Uyir cenratu. 

(Soul departed.) 

Nayirii pattatii. 

(Sun set.) 

Tinkal utittatii. 

(Moon rose.) etc. 

'Note 1. — The word kdlam is the tat-sama of the Sanskrit 
word kala which means yama, the God of death; ulakam is 
the tadbhava of Idka which meens people; uytr and utampu 
respectively denote here the soul and the body of human beings. 
According to Teyvaccilaiyar col means Veda; but Veda is not 
hence as is thought by Ilampuraijar and others it 
means only Sarasvatu 

Note 2. — The need for this sutra is this : — In the previous 
sutra it is said that the words kutimai, dnvnai etc., which some- 
times denote uyartinai objects and sometimes a&^rinai qualities, 
may take aSarinai verbs even when they denote uyartinai objects. 
The following sutra ^Ninran kicaitta l-ivani-yal p-inre’ suggests 
that they may also take uyartinat verbs as ‘atintai vantdn* with- 
out any change in the form of the words attmai etc. But the 
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qRSf^H 'T??n% I S^T: S^Rcn^R^ T^- 

to4 cTcgrft’T- 

?r cTTq;'^5iii4*R!3q^% I snf^ 

3^^5r: ^fT%5n=iqtiq^qqq srqiT^qf^ %;qiFi; i ci^t 

^fm: H'cftf^ I 5T 3 ersfqqr^^ li 


%qrRf cT^ q3:%fF^: qpq^ i qqqi^- 

^f^qwrcTT^qi:^ q^q^¥r=% ^qq’icqwcrqiaO^f I ci^ 

eff^ I fq^^T^^nqreqr ^Piq*^ 

5^: q^^cT 3i%fq{^ch5s^qi^i^ I qcqi^H^F^, li 


( 110 , 12 ) q^^^q'** ^qT% %q?^q^, qjqqq^ q5?#ci i 

qf^ ^ qqjq q?:qT^*- q^qr^^q qqqqr^sFrat fqqqcngqq^fg;, \ 
q qfq^qt*5^Fqf^ qirf (qw) \ q^^q^ i 3 

^qgq q?[qT^q: q^qT^H^ q^sqqu^qqraqjFcT 

qfqqi[qfq^qTt5rqTq%qirTq^qq^ 

gqf^Fq ^3q q^i^^q^q: l qrqr^tq q?qi«tqcqfqfq ( 



1. Compare this paragraph with %«> tfo p. 364 (L.V.P.)* 

2. Tib. bse-ru = 'srpq ? 

3. Tib. htshegs. 

4. See ?lo p. 373, 1. 5. 

5. Cited in ^o qfo p. 366, 11. 10-16. An extract from the 
Sutra is cited in TIo ^o p. 374, 5 to explain that the cfr^ is ^IdHT^. 

The word TOTT^: wanting in ^<> q» 

6. %o qo; ?Rnqo 

7. Ibid : f^qrqq® 
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cTcii^q I q5=f %flicT ^fticTiL I ^ ft 

q^qp^rsgcqvri; | 3I3fq%^t5[3?q5ITJi; il 


( 111 , 11 ) 


¥nqr»Tfq?qaTiqq?i7Tqecqracqfn^- 





ft^^qiftft^r^tqfq ^ #rqi% 1 cTf^^^qT3q^’=HT^ I ci?qftq 
?m^^iqwiqi qq qqrot snqrq'T: il 


( 112 , 1 ) ^ ^qtqi'qf ftqgqT qTqft=q^ 
qqioi^qjFq^ I qqr ^ 


qrnat 

^ 5 ct sn^ q^or €ts#: 1 
^Tf^Fq *TFfar qrf 

5Fnw q ft ^%sft I! ^o II 

5Tqroi%TP=3qiFq% I ^ qcf cTxq3[^iqTq^q^r- 
ft^hrtS’f^qTFcTsq: I 1 rf ft :if^; jj-Tfioj 53q^ I 

qftqqiiR q ^ qq snnoT qqi siJr^^qO^iqf cTseirrqrq; I 
'q^nftf^ cTTqft^qra( ^rijfqiifiqqqiq qrVfr^^-qwTqqnft- 

SRT# I q- ft II 

(112,18) qqpit ^ ft ^«rTs^ 

qlr cTtq^^ srr^ 1 


1 . I6id : p. 566, 17 (L.V.P,). 

2. q^cqif^: 

3. Dr. Poussin compares here with a verse cited in %o To 

/ ^ If 1 I 

^ldl^T:)f^<^;i TT^Rdrq^^ 1% ^ H 
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^«IT SmTOT cr^??rT§ I 

II 

(113,2) ^ ^ I I 

w w 

w ^f^i; m sr^c^qicTf^f^ i '?%35r% % 

ff^ I ^ g ar^ I sr^T a^iqcqra;, 

^ I ^irteiT^iw% ##5^ 

I ^i^r c^^pif jmraprf^, 

5T ^ ^#?T 1 f^2[TFT^ 3T?q^f^ ^T^oflPFT II 


(113,14) 3?TI^ 

q^fcTT I ^T^rfl ^%sf^ 53cqT^Wl%5T f^^lc^Tf? a^cT ^cWK 

^t^;5rTWRcfTT% I 


^ ^ #5nn^- 

S^ *i4i^Tf^ ^ ^3- 1 
^ filf^ 

TOTm ^ ?t5T ^ II II 

3^^^ fprtccnf^ 

^ I !TT^ C[«ITT^^; rFHTqC^t^ f%%Rl?T: I 

f#> cTtI I I 

I cIWT^=5rgaT5»im-*l^f^ ^ I 

3pq^ I ^iF3Tl^%f^ ?T|srT?F3; || 


i^FSiSTT 


(114,15) ^ 

gcrr 5r^^3flT€ I 



1. Tib. phohi-dbaJtt-po=3^^frS3r 2 

2. Tib. blugs-nas = ^[f^C5r f 
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^ #srT- 



5T 



^ 5T U II 


5fT^ I ?Rrri5^s?cftf^ I ^^I^^ 

g gF ^ ST ^ S^ ^ pfi 5T arl^icTr: I ^ ^ 

I I ^ #ir: ^ ^ 5TT^ 

^3ni^frRi5rfg>Hn^^r^5fq ti l 


(115,12) 5T =^ % H 31^ I 


sr =^ aF5 cT^ 5T 



ST^TF^rcTW^Tr II I 


^ ?% ^F5[cR*I I 

5Rq 5T ^3rR:?q?IT 5^T I 5T =q ^ ^ ?T % QTf^ I 

^ ^ ^3r: ^5^ q am: I q =q aiJ^^cT^T 

51 %q cig; I II q5WmTqT5qc^qqcr^ q | g?qFTl?:J=qcq 

?i^5Fq?q :q %Tqq% I ^ qajgj^sf^ 5rfgf^55%^Rn^gqqgr 
qit3(tf^i qq^ II 


2 3f%^qq?q <T^ %%T5qq: I qif^f^gr 

ft cT^qq^lq;*pq^ I q^ ^gpzrrq qq qrf^ | 

«T^ tq«IM ^*q^^l^<q^«hcq*i-H?q m gjcft q^g; I ?r% || 

aiftqsrfqqr^ g gf^g g*^: 1 

e^qjR aiftq % ^ ^ 1^ JT^cftf^^ftiq;: {| || 

1- <3if^ai%?q7: p. 210, 1 3; cited in q© f o p. 26, 18 ; f^r^psr® pp. 
238, 10-239,4 (L.V.P.). 

2. Cf. qo p, 357, L. 18. 

3* p. 210 (176. I. 13) cited in p. 239, L. 1 

L. V. P.). 
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5r?fR!T 5r H; cTT^^ I 

^ cT^riT#^^ snfi' II W 

(117,3) ^ I 

3pq??r 


5r?to 

tis ^ ^ ^rr^ ii ii 


2iR 37T5rHf ^r#t 

1 er^ qr«TT^«w3cq5i?^¥Tr5rmi^ ?lfqcTr 1 eRirmr 

^51^ ^ 5TT^|cT5r: I c!«TT ^cTlf^ 

1 ^ ^ 3^^ I 5Tr^I^- 


(118,2) ^ qiawT 5T^q?i; qqWf ^rT5?cq%^ | 

q^T ^cTqr qq^ I 5] ^ W^' I 

q^nf^rf^q q qk f qfi^ qiq; q;^t^ l [srfq g] qq'r i 

qqrq^^fqq qqtqqf^fenq; qid^ i gj qq'r qqnTf5r%n: i 

qqrf^^qik'q qqkqfqq^Riq; i [«rfq g] 

«^TqTqq^q;T?:T: i qqrsn^q qq^qsnqrq^ qr^ i [arfq g] 

i^qRTqr: ( qqiTgcq%q qTfiqgcqqiTq^ qid^ | [3?fq 3 ] 

'^Tgcq^TT: ! ^ Ii 


1. TTe XVIII. 10. 

2. Tib. dnos-po=^4'j q^g, qjq etc. 

3. Partly cited in qo p. 248, 1. 4 (L. V. P.) 


Ill 
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(118,13) % ^ ^cTf 

?F=®P% I 

^ 5 ^^^7I%5T II 

?rT5if4 ?3f2i^s II 

fi gq ifi? Mot cT«?ftctt: ii II 


^cTigl^fTf JTt^ ^r%: | 

^ 3 ^^cTi?fe?cri5Tei«^i^ II II 


(ll9,io) ar^if I q^JTP^cT ^cqr^IvriiFT q«[cT^?qi?: 

qn^T I ^%^Tg:'lT^ qiR srcq^RjTRT^gq^sqi^ I 

%qr wiq?g ai^q q^ci ;5cq?i% i aiM frtq^ l ecqs[q»i( 
^3^ 1 qq;^ II cT^qifqi^ ^?qid il 

(119,16) 3J#T^^ I ?I?qT%5i( 1 q?qT%: STT^ I 

q?Tfl[ 'Rq gcq^ qfcTiqq|qHrq^q?OT 

^qi^qqqfoT fcqFMgf (| 


(I20,i) 



qqrr^|cqT^S^=qT$ 



cT^ q?:»TT%cqiq?n^|qiqcqR^qcT: 
I cTqr % 


!• See Vasubandhu’s Trimsakakarikas 21, 22, and sthiramati’s 
bhasya thereon (ed. Levi, pp. 39 — 40). 

2, (Harap. Sastri) p. 475- (P. L, Vaidya) VIII, 7. Tib, reads 
f5l«qTSSqT‘ • * I But the correct reading is firsqTSljf. . - and not 

f^«qTSlq as is printed in ^g^EAIl'd«hl. See Candrakirti’s vptti on this 
verse, 

3, ;io 511^ XIII, 8, 

4, Cited in ^o %o p, 41. 1, 4: q^ f^T^: qw ^ • • | 

qo p. 363, 1. 1: | 
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^ cl^r f^R: 

5T II II 


C\ 

q?:wl^TS3rTcn#?^^¥iTqq^sqf^ 3?^qwFftq- 
5rrjqTi^i% ^r 5fqFrTT^ci i ctwr^^ct: q?:cT^ f^qqn'^R^?;q?iqcTTq 
#qjcT: q(%5?qqi5Tq|^iFi; gm |3[q:, ^FT^cT ff^rl-qi^qi^qTFq^ 

q5[i^5ri^qr ii qqt^qT^I:%iT^ i 


(120,18) qrq^T iiTi;f^g q^rr i 

q- qriR3 ^qr ii n% i 


sqqf i??T5irfq?q q^qr^ q i 
qwT^qqif^tq fqqfbt qTT%q«?^ ll i 

^ g ^qisqqfT^ 1 q^t^ #■' I 


(121,10) ^ '^q=^cfi5q =q ^cTsqiqiqq^sfqHw^ i 
goT^tOT^qqm^'q: ^Ts^r II 

3iq qfo^g ^sqqTqn% ^ qiM qr I 

RRt qfsRR^r: qrs^ qqqmq q ^ Ii 


(P. L. Vaidya) VIII. 19 , cited in 


2. Ho ?5rT^ XXIV. 10. Our reading • (sqqfFq^sqqqTqf' 
H r qq*q^ ) is manifestly erroneous (L. V. P.). 

3. p. 177, 1. 13 (L. V. P.) cited in P- 241 


1. 1. 


4. f^^TTHo : qf^. 

5. Ibtd : cI55Fr. 
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cT«? sr^cT I 

T%cl^: u 

(122,7) ‘ 

^sq I cT^iT^Tf^JT 5 %?n 5 R? 3 ; 


'T5t¥il5’TTsft 5f I 

^ %5T II II 

^^\ q«itg 53 ^ ^ct: 3 r?q rf 1 

ci«iT sqqf^sfq ^%q [5^] ^i3^q^ ^ ct 

gi^{^f% I cIWIc^5qi?II^^^sfq^ 5f sprr fq^ fcqi^^q- 

qTaRcq^??TO^tq;§5q^ I ^ fl ffqi^qT qqqqpri- 

q ^5hf^cn^q^q 5#fq^ I ^ 3 q^er^w^ I ^qrqtfK 

q fe«T 5 f(Tq qqr qr^q^ qq q%q>qi: 1 1 

(123,8) ^ ^ ^siqfqqi^sfq q qpq I 

qjqqq^ I I 


1^1 q^'t: f| 


1 . Idtd : lq+lf^r^Tfi^T 55 ^: 

«(^^^pjTT sTr^T^reqqrqT: 11 

2 . Tib. bred-sa-thon-pa=¥l3 

3 . Tib. chur-du=f%l^Tq ? 


T: ; Tib. reads = gTqT^ 


3 TqT^ 
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STUDIES IN THE IMAGERY OF THE RAMAYANA. 


BY 

K. A. SUBRAHMANYA lYEK, M.A., fLOND.) 

[h'dil of the Departineni of Sanskrit, Lucknow University, 
(Continued from page 350 of Vol. IV.) 

, It IS a remarkable fact that in spite of the antiquity and the 
age long reputation of the Ramayana asa'Kavya', writers on 
Alaiikarasastra have not turned to it for preference for their illus- 
trations. Not that references to the Ramayana are totally absent 
in works on Alahkarasastra. The work is frequently mention- 
ed, together with the Mahabharata as a source from which a 
poet might borrow his subject matter. The history of Sanskrit 
literature also shows to what extent it has been so used by poets 
right up to modern times. It is, however, true to say in a gene- 
ral manner that the Ramayana plays a comparatively small part 
in the thousands of slokas which are given as illustrations of the 
dillerent theories of poetics in the Alahkarasastra. Whether it 
be the Alatikara or the Riti or the Dhvani or the Vakrokti system, 
it is from the later classical literature, from the works of authors 
like Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha that critics primarily draw 


their examples, and not from the ‘ Adikavya’. 

It is not that the Ramayana cannot furnish illustrations of 
the Alahkaras. The best proof of it is that the commentators do 

occasionally point out different Alahkaras in the verses of the 

lv>amayai.ia. But they only point out the well-known ones and 
do not say anything which has a historical value. 

'I’he most recent study of the form of the Alahkaras from the 
historical iioinl of view is tumid in Mr. Diwekar’s Les fleurs 
dc; rhc.l.„iquc. dans 1' Inde " 1- 35-53 (Pan., 1930) The author 

dnnv. attention to those ornamental devices (or which the po^i 
seems to have a preference and those which he holds to be the 
,o<^" own invention. Among the former, he mentions the 
Uotition of syllables which from part of different words . 

sounds in a verse or in a stan/a. ^ 


V— 19 



STUDIES IN THE IMAGERY OF THE RAMAYANA. 

BY 

K. A. SUBRAHMANYA IYEK, M.A., fLOXD.) 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University, 
(Continued from page 350 of Vol. IV.) 

I It IS a remai-kable fact that in spite of the antiquity and the 
age long reputation of the Ramayana as a * Kavya writers on 
Alahkarasastra have not turned to it for preference for their illus- 
ti'ations. Not that references to the Ramayana are totally absent 
in works on Alahkarasastra. The work is frequently mention- 
ed, together with the Mahabharata as a source from which a 
poet might borrow his subject matter. The history of Sanskrit 
literature also shows to what extent it has been so used by poets 
right up to modern times. It is, however, true to say in a gene- 
ral manner that the Ramayana plays a comparatively small part 
in the thousands of slokas which are given as illustrations of the 
different theories of poetics in the Alahkarasastra. Whether it 
be the Alahkara or the Riti or the Dhvani or the Vakrokti system, 
it IS from the later classical literature, from the works of authors 
like Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha that critics primarily draw 
their examples, and not from the ‘ Adikavya'. 

It IS not that the Ramayana cannot furnish illustrations of 
the Alahkaras. The best proof of it is that the commentators do 
occasionally point out different Alahkaras in the verses of the 
Ramayana. But they only point out the well-known ones and 
do not say anything which has a historical value. 

The most recent study of the form of the Alahkaras from the 
histoiical point ot view IS tound in Mr. Diwekar’s '' Les fleurs 
dc rhetorique dans 1' Inde ’ p. o5-53 (Pans, I9o0). The author 
draws attention to those ornamental devices for which the poet 
seems to have a preference and those which he holds to be the 
poet’s own invention. Among the former, he mentions the 
repetition of syllables which from part of different words: 

5 repetition of similar 

sounds in a verse or in a stanza: 

V— 19 
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the use of rhyme consisting in the repetition of the same word 
at a definite place in the verse, the use of Arthalahkaras like 
Upama, Rupaka, etc. The author is of opinion that we can see in 
the Ramayana the development of the Alahkaras, Upameyopa- 
ma and Ananvaya. Among the devices which he considers 
Valmiki’s own invention, Mr. Diwekar mentions the combina- 
tions of Sabdalahkaras and Arthalahkaras, the particular kind of 
rhyme called Srhkhalayamaka : 

Ravanam bhaja bhartararn bhartaram sarvaraksasam. And 
even the use of such expressions as (1) the repetition of the word 

in order to indicate difference between two things (.2) 

It must be said in regard to the above that it is possible to 
establish preference by mere counting, whereas one feels a certain 
diffidence when it comes to attributing to the poet the invention 
of paiticular devices. Form is something which is meant to be 
the same in all writers. A good deal of the work of commenta- 
tors consists in pointing out the same forms in the Alahkaras of 
the different writers. Poetic theory also assumes that the form 
of imagery is the same in the case of all writers. Indeed, poets 
are expected to conform themselves to the definition of the forms 
given in the Alahkarasastra. If one analyses the Alahkaras of the 
Ramayana one is likely to come across practically all the Alah- 
karas which have been defined and analysed in the Sastra. Some 
may, of course, be found more frequently used than others, but 
that is due to the inherent nature of the Alahkaras themselves. 
In these circumstances, to say about a particular Alahkara that it 
is the invention of Valmiki requires a good knowledge of con- 
temporary and antecedent literature. The most that one can 
perhaps say is that the Ramayana is the earliest known work in 
which a particular Alahkara occurs and I take it that this is what 
Mr. Diwekar means when he calls a particular Alahkara an inven- 
tion of Valmiki. 

Things are slightly different when it comes to the contents of 
an Alahkara. Here it is that even poetic theory and ancient 
tradition expect a poet to show his originality and power of 
invention. Also, the contents of an Alahkara can, in some 
cases, come only out of individual minds, specially gifted minds 

When Kalidasa says : ^ ^11%:, one feels 

that not everybody could think of such a comparison. It does 
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not require a genius to invent the particular form of Alahkava 
called Upama. Perhaps it would be difficult for most of us to 
speak for half an hour continuously without introducing Upama 
into our speech. Such Upama would perhaps not be poetic, but 
to say of an Upama that it is poetic or not poetic is to make a 
distinction in contents and not inform. 

When one feels diffidence in attributing a particular form of 
Alahkara to the inventive power of Valmiki, what to say of 

such expressions as the repetition of ^5 and the use of ? 

I feel that these have always been part of the everyday speech of 
the people and do not depend upon a genius for their existence. 

As was said before, Mr. Diwekar’s study is an attempt to 
determine the part which the Ramayana has played in the evo- 
lution of the forms of Sanskrit imagery. The series of articles 
of which this is the last, has been a study of the contents of the 
imagery of the Ramayana. In the previous articles, an attempt 
was made to determine the particular occasions on w^hich images 
appear in abundance and the particular objects which are brought 
in to describe particular things. In the present article, I wish 
to do no more than make a few observations on the relation 
between content and form in the imagery of the Ramayana. 

It is not always possible to establish a relation of cause and 
effect between form and image. One can, however, establish 
certain associations, certain contents which always appear 
together with certain forms. 

Mr. Diwekar has already pointed out the occurrence of 
continued metaphors in the Ramayana (p. 48). He has, how- 
ever, said nothing about their contents. To me, they seem 
worthy of observation. A continued metaphor is a comparison 
involving complete identification between two things and their 
parts. The standard of comparison must, therefore, be something 
complex, something having parts. Certain complex things have 
therefore become fixed in the Ramayana and, as will be shown, 
persist in the later literature also. 

It is but natural that the immense ocean, w’ith its ever surg- 
ing waves and the inexhaustible life within it, should occur to 
the poet when an 5 dhing complex had to be described. Thus 
the grief of Dasaratha at the departure of Rama to the forest is 
compared to the ocean. Once the identification between the 
ocean and grief was made, it had to be followed up, to be justi- 
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fied so to speak and the result is that we get a series of identifi- 
cations of the parts of both. Dasaratha declares to Kausalya 
that it is impossible for him to cross the ocean of grief. This 
ocean has sighs for waves and whirlpools; it is muddy with the 
current of tears; its fishes are the throwing about of arms in 
despair; its roar is weeping; its weeds are dishevelled hair; its 
mare {Vadvd) is Kaikeyi; it is the result of Dasaratha's tears; the 
words of the Kubja (Manthara) are its crocodiles and its coasts 
are extensive, as it would last as long or Rama is banished. ^ The 
simple identificatian of grief and ocean lis common enough. 
Even the English expression plunged in grief " is a reminder 
that grief can be thought of as a collection of water. What is 
noteworthy in the above example is the attempt to push the 
identification to its logical conclusion, even at the risk of seeming 
artificial. The ocean appears again and again in such complex 
metaphors. Thus, Surpanakha asks Havana “Why do you not 
protect me when I am plunged in the ocean of grief, inhabited 
by crocodiles in the form of chagrin and waves in the form of 
trembling” ?2. On another occasion, it is the sky which is identifi- 
ed with the ocean. We are told that Hanuman flew across the sky 
ivhich was a veritable ocean. The moon in the sky corresponds 
o ^e lotus; the sun to Karandava; the stars Tisya and Sravana 
to Kadamba birds; clouds to weeds; the star ' Punarvasu to big 
fish; Lohitanga to crocodiles and Airavata to big islands^. The 




PwatSf [| jj^ 28-31. 

-• PiMK*i5f>r^i'5id I 

% JT3Tr II R, UR 21-12. 


44'4i»i'iP,*ii*n: r. V. 57. 2-4 
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sky, like the ocean, strikes one by its complexity and it is, there- 
fore, perfectly intelligible that the two are identified as wholes as 
well as in their parts. An equally intelligible identification is 
that of the army of the gods with the ocean. In this identifica- 
tion, the weapons Sakti and Tomara are the fishes, scattered arms 
are the weeds, horses are frogs, elephants are tui'tles, Rudra and 
Aditya are the big crocodiles; the Maruts and the Vasus are the 
snakes; chariots, horses and elephants are its w^ater currents and 
infantry, the sandy shores^. The above examples are sufficient 
to prove the fiequency with which the ocean appears in continued 
metaphors in the Ramayana. Nor is it confined to the Rama- 
yana. It occurs in the later literature also. For instance, 
Asvaghosa says in his ‘ Saundarananda ’ that the Buddha crossed 
the ocean of evils in which Upadhi was the water, Adhi, the 
water-animals, anger, intoxication and fear, the waves.^ Again, 
he says in his ‘ Buddhacarita ' that the Buddha will make the 
world cross the ocean of sorrow by means of the boat of know- 
ledge. In this ocean, the diseases are the foam, oldage, the 
waves, and death the current.® 

Sometimes it is the river which takes the place of the ocean. 
We are told that the battle ground is like a river. The dead 
heroes are the banks; broken arms, the great trees; streams of 
blood, the water; death, the ocean to which it leads; liver and 
spleen, the mud; scattered entrails, the weeds; broken limbs and 
heads, the fish; the vultures, swans; the herons, the Sarasa birds 
and human fat, the foam.^ Followang Valmiki, Asvaghosa says 




4 . f 3 


II 
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in his Buddhacanta that the thirsty world will drink from the 
river of Dharma, having the current of wisdom, banks in the 
form of firm conduct, cool through Samadhi and having Cakra- 
vakas in the form of vows.^ 

It is not only collections of water like the ocean and the 
river which appear in continued metaphors. Sometimes, it is 
fire which takes their place. The simple metaphor * fire of 
sorrow ' is almost a common place in Sanskrit literature and 
there is, therefore, nothing surprising in its occurring in conti- 
nued metaphors. Thus Kausalj’a says that the fire of sorrow, 
fanned by the separation of Rama, fed by the fuel of lamentation, 
having offerings in the form of weeping and smoke in the form 
of anxiety and tears etc., will consume her in the absence of 
Rama2. As in the Ramayana, so in later literature also, fire 
continues to appear in continued metaphors. Thus, in the 
Buddhacanta, we are told that Rahula, son of the Buddha, being 
burnt by the fire of sorrow, to which separation from the Bud- 
dha added fresh fuel, whose smoke was sighs and flame, despair, 
goes to see him outside and inside the palace.^ In another 

I? R. VI. 58. 29-32. 

1. ftsRa-lTci-Hiii 

n b. c. i. 76. 

+5^iPiv=tin=i'h 5^ f^;^<3i<4id«hT5r: n 
TIT TifT? !^ I 

W ^ II R. II. 24-6-7-8. 

^STTR; 
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passage, Rama himself is compared to fire. In this state arrows 
are his sparks, and bow and dagger, his fuel.i 

Another object which plays an important part in continued 
metaphors in the Ramayana as well as in later literature is the 
snake. Kumbhakarna asks Ravana: “O king 1 who brought you 
the snake in the form of Sita, whose chest is its coils, anxiety 
concerning whom is its poison, whose smile is its fangs and 
whose fine fingers are its fine heads Valmiki seems to have a 
preference for the five-headed snake on such occasions. Laks- 
mana, in his anger, looked like a five-headed snake whith arrows 
for tongue, its string for coils and his own lustre for poison.^ 
Similarly in the Saundarananda, Nanda says to the Buddha : 

have been bitten in the heart by the snake in the form of love, 
having evil for hood, destruction for glance, blunder for fangs 
and ignorance for poison; give me, therefore, an antedote, O great 
physician 

The army itself is a sufficiently complex thing to appear in 
such metaphors. The clouds, we are told, with banners in the 
shape of lightning and emitting a roar in the form of thunder- 
bolt like an army of monkeys ready for battle.® 
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The above examples do not exhaust the Hst of objects 
which appear in complex metaphors. In the beautiful description 
of the ramy season occurring in the Kiskindhakanda, we are told 
there is music in the forests. In this music, the buzzing of bees 
is the Vina; time is marked by the cries of monkeys and the roar 
of clouds corresponds to the sound of MrdangaA Music appears 
again in the indignant speech of Ravana when he hears that 
Rama has come to Lanka to fight him. He says: shall descend 

on the stage of the battlefield and play my lute in the form of my 
bow, with the bow in the form of arrows.* ^ In the description 
of the rainy season referred to above, the sky is identified with a 
lover. In this identification, gentle breeze forms the sigh, the 
reddish hue of sunset corresponds to sandal paste and the pale 
clouds to the pale face ot the lover.3 In an equally beautiful 
description of the autumn occurring also in the Kiskindhakanda, 
the night is identified with a woman. The moon is her face, the 
stars are the eyes, and the moonlight her clothes.^ More pro- 
saic IS an identification of Rama with a tree, the flowers and 
fruits being SIta and the branches being Sugriva, Jambavan, 
Kumuda, and Nala.® More striking perhaps is the comparison 
between mountains and Brahmacarins : the clouds are the 
Krsnajina, being dark in colour; streams are the sacred thread. 


ii r, iv 28 36 . 

4 1 <5.(4 I *'4^ ^ II 24. 42-'43 

^ II jy^ 30 

?TTT1S3 I 


5 . 
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being bright and flowing; the caves being filled with air by the 
wind corresponds to the taking in of breath or Pranayama 

The above examples are sufficient to show the kind of 
objects that figure in continued metaphors and the historical 
interest which they have in view of their persistence in later 
times. The association of form and contents which we find in 
the above example is the most striking of all in the Ramayana. 

Summing up the results of this study, we have found that 
imagery comes forth more spontaneously and in greater abund- 
ance in descriptions of nature and in speeches made by the 
different characters when they are under the stress of some 
emotion. The objects to which persons, or ideas, or situations 
are compared are chiefly drawn from nature. Though Valmiki 
has incorporated into his work much popular imagery which 
was due to the inventive faculty of no particular writer, there is 
also in the imagery of the Ramayana, much that could have been 
the creation of individual minds. The contents of Valmiki’s 
imagery persist to a very great extent in later works, whose works 
can therefore be better understood with reference to the Rama- 
yana. To determine the exact relation between Valmiki and the 
later writers is a separate study which can be undertaken now 
that Valmiki's imagery has been analysed. 


1. I 

tl R. IV. 28. 10. 

V— 20 


NOTES ON SOME DRAVIDIC PLANT-NAMES 


BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m.a., b.l., 

Maharaja’s College^ Ernakulam. 

In his Forlong Lectures for 1929 (printed in BSOS, Vol. V, 
Part IV), Prof. Jules Bloch adverting to the lists given by Cald- 
well, Gundert and Kittel, of possible Dravidian words borrowed 
by Sanskrit, observes very justly that “these lists are at once too 
large and too narrow. Too large because the majority of cases 
brought forward even in Kittel's Preface to his Kannada Dic- 
tionary, do not stand discussion, when they are worth it. Too 
narrow, because Kanara and Tamil do not suffice to identify a 
Dravidian form, and the other languages belonging to the same 
family ought to be taken into account. A second point is the 
difficulty of distinguishing which language is the borrower, which 
the lender. Moreover, there may be intermediaries between 
both or a common origin to elements they both have." Some 
of the limitations pointed out by Prof. Bloch always confront 
the student of Dravidic etymologies who attempts with the help 
of the data are available for him, to reconstruct the base- 
forms of Dravidian words. But these limitations become per- 
plexing in those cases where we have to consider if a given set 
of inter-allied Dravidic forms bearing striking structural and 
semantic parallelisms to words of other linguistic systems of 
India, are original in Dravidian or not. The problem of 
the lexicological connections of Dravidian words with foreign 
forms is extremely intricate; for, we find that as even the earliest 
extant Tamil literary texts had begun to suffer in a greater or 
lesser degree the influence of Sanskrit vocabulary, there is consi- 
derable difficulty in tracing the native or foreign character of 
certain words. Moreover, complications are introduced by the 
* Austric ' problem also. 

The only tests that might in such instances enable us in 
envisage possibilities are the following!— ^ 
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{a) Whether the forms in question are ancient and wide- 
spread among the different dialects of Dravidian, and (if so) 
whether their relationship to one another is based on normal and 
regular sound-changes, and then whether the source-form (as 
reconstructed) could be resolved, according to Dravidic princi- 
ples of word-formation, in such a way that the radical portions 
could be shown to be cognates of elementary Dravidic bases; 

(6) Whether the conclusion formulated as a result of the 
above test is to any extent confirmed by the analysis of the ety- 
mology of the foreign form or forms which show parallelism 
in structure and meaning to the Dravidian words. If these latter 
and the Dravidian words are at the same time found to be native 
in the respective language-families to which they belong, the 
parallelisms may be fortuitous. 

The scheme as formulated above seems indeed very simple 
and straight, but the actual difficulties encountered in the appli- 
cation of these tests are very many indeed: — 

(t) The lesser dialects of Dravidian especially of central and 
north India, having for centuries been under the influence of 
powerful language-systems have in many instances replaced the 
native Dravidian forms by borrowed foreign words. The native 
words presumably once current in the past are no longer recover- 
able in view of the entire absence in these dialects of literary 
texts or of other linguistic data relating to the past condition of 
these speeches. 

(«■) The lesser dialects of north and central India, besides, 
have not yet been as intensively investigated as they will have 
to be, if rare nuggets of indigenous native forms probably 
preserved in sub-dialects and local speech-varieties have to be 
unearthed. 

{Hi) The application of the Dravidic principles of word- 
formation, while undoubtedly of help to us in studying the ety- 
mologies of a good portion of our word-stock, fails us completely 
in the case of a certain number of what we consider to be original 
Dravidian forms. 

(t») Indo-Aryan etymological studies have also proved with- 
in recent years to be more complicated than we hitherto believed 
them to be. Barring the large number of undoubtedly genuine 
Aryan words, there does exist a portion of Indo-Aryan vocabu- 
lary, which recent scholarship has shown to be explicable only 
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along lines different from what Sanskrit lexicologers with an 
extra-strong Indo-European bias used to follow rather naively 
(as we can now see) in the last century. 

The discussion of the few following Dravidic plant-names 
would be illustrative of some of these difficulties confronting the 
Dravidist. 


I Tamil “ Artocarpus." 


Tam. pal&f falavu, pila^ (commonly ‘ Artocarpus integri- 
folia ’ or jack). 

Mai: pila-vu, plavu (jack-tree). 

Tulu : pela, pUa (jack-tree), peja (Artocarpus pubescens). 
Kannada: halase, halasa. 

Tulugu: panasa. 

Kuvi: panha. 

No connected forms are available in Gondi, Kurukh or 
Brahui, so far as we can ascertain from the existing lists. 

Forms of Tamil, Tulu and Malayalam. 

Tamil paid and palav with the meaning < jack-tree ' occur in 
the most ancient Tamil texts. 


r/. Purananuru, verse 109, 1. 5: 

®i^(?i.(the sweet-pulped jack-fruit will ripen); verse 129,1.4: 

^®*!ter7-u (he of the great mountain where 

the sweet-fruited jack grows). 

■^i^S'irunuru, verse 214, 1. 1; ueoeSasr Qxrr(^i^eBoriT njonh uwu> 
(the sweet ripe fruit of the jack-tree). 

/. P^tirruppattu, verse 61, 1. 1 : Ueirr^ti usrthL^emeamrfltueo 

2j)un%.^^ over-ripe jack-fruit, red like a stained 

. ^lappadigaram, Kadugankadai, hne 84: 

iDmajw uaj/ray ... 

The fruit of the common jack-tree being a very popular 
dehcacy,n the southern and the we stern parts of the SrL 

1. Another Tamil word for “ iack-trf>p ic *;in. r -ar ■ 
galai, Kolaikkalakkadai. k9\i.p.pa,gal Pa^al in 

monly denotes the ‘ “ modern parlance com- 

nreauiegs are from theSL, 

>rt.!rt,meaus‘to 

pieal with the probable ‘ I !**“^“* 

of Puranagnru also. ^ plant occurs- in verse 16 
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Presidency^ the terms paid, palavu usually denote this variety of 
‘ Artocarpus’; but other fruit-trees of a similar kind also appear 
to have been named ‘paid ’ with qualifying words to indicate the 
particular species or variety. 

c/. Tamil tra-ppald, dth-ppald. 

In Malayalam, kata-ppildvti or vildtti-pptldvu denotes ‘ Arto- 
carpus pubescens ’ known otherwise as dnnili (Tam. aymi). 

Tamil literary paid and palavu, Tamil colloquial ptld and 
Malayalam pildvu are directly connected with Tulu pela, peja 
and Kodagu pela. 

Tulu pela means ‘ Artocarpus integrifolia ' or the common 
jack, while peja denotes the wild variety ‘ Artocarpus pubescens.' 
Kodagu pela denotes the common jack-fruit only. 

The -e~, -t- of the radical vowel in the Tulu and the Kodagu 
forms and the -i- of the Tamil colloquial and the Malayalam 
forms appear to be the result of the loss of accent in the first 
syallable owing to the extra accent thrown on the second 
syllable with the long vovrel. 

This long vowel in the second syllable found in all forms 
except Tamil palavu is peculiar. 

In this connection, the following analogies may be com- 
pared : — 


nard, nar-ai (honey) — naravu 

nild (moonlight) — nilavu 

kald (wortleberry) — kalavu 

Vila (wood-apple) — vilavu. 

Mai. curd, cird (shark) — curavu 


cf., for the peculiar final long vowel, Tamil kadd (male) 
Mai. kida also. The final long vowel should be regarded as 
original in these forms and -v- of the alternative words as the 
dorsal glide, as -?;M-forms do not generally give rise to -d finally. 
This is probably confirmed by the fact that in some of these 
instances with final -vu vve find the immediately preceding vowel 


1. The three favourite fruits (Qfiuutpih) of the Tamil country, 
famed from of old, are those of the plantain, mango and the jack. Of 
these, the fruit of the jack-tree -which grows in abundance on the west 
coast and in the riparian regions of the Tamilnad, had been in 
ancient times probably the most popular in view of the qualifying epi- 
thets like tln~fulai (sweet-pulped), etc. occurring in the classical texts. 
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to be alternatively long. — iiaTdvu (honey) nildvu (moonlight)^ 
curavu (shark), etc. The long >5- is certainly peculiar in the 
above words. Among these, vila (wood-apple) and kala (wortle- 
berry) may be foreign; but the other words appear to be native 
Dravidian. -d- never appears as a formative suffix in Tamil; 
can it possibly represent the root d (to become) compounded 
with nar- (to be pleasant, sweet), ml- (to be steady), cur- (to turn 
round), etc. ? 

Thus the original among these forms would appear to be 
paid which, as we should except, is attested in the most ancient 
Tamil texts, significantly enough, by the side of palav- in the 
oblique cases. 

Kannada and Teltigu forms. 

Kannada halasa and kalisa are supposed to be tadbhavas 
from Sanskrit panasa. Kannada halasina hannu denotes the 
fruit of the common jack or ‘Artocarpus integrifolia.' 

Telugu panasa is applied to both the common jack-fruit 
and to the bread-fruit, as in Sanskrit. 

So far as Kui-Kuvi is concerned, Winfield does not give any 
forms at all, but Schulze in his vocabulary of Kuvi words gives 
the form panha as equivalent to ‘ jack-fruit’ and huddha panaha 
for ‘ pine-apple.' These forms panha and panaha are apparently 
connected with panasa, the change of -s~ to -h- being common 
in Kttvi. 

Sanskrit panasa. 

Now, the Sanskrit forms palasa, panasa, are applied to the 
* jack-fruit ’ as well as to the ‘ bread-fruit ’, more often to the 
latter than to the former. The terms occur only in Epic Sans- 
krit. Besides the two meanings given above, the lexicographers 
equate panasa with ‘a thorn ’ also (cf. Kannada pane • a pointed 
tooth ’). The lexicographers give a third form with the 

meaning ‘ jack-fruit ’ or ‘ bread-fruit' 

Are these forms native Indo- Aryan ? Pick in his Vergleich- 
endes Worterbuch der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen attempts, 
though with hesitation (p. 109 Vol. Ill), to connect Skt. panasa 
with the Indo-European roots pd ‘ to feed pa ‘ to drink ’ and 
suggests a hypothetical base pan from which pan asa on the one 
hand, and Sanskrit pata with the meaning ^ fat ' may have been 
derived. He also mentions Greek panics (fulness) as being 
connected with the Sanskrit word. These derivations and cog- 
nates are extremely doubtful. 
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Monier Williams would consider fanasa to be original, and 
and to be its variants. He too is not certain about its 

derivation but he hesitatingly suggests the root pan ‘ to be 
worthy of admiration as being the possible source from which 
was derived. 

The Pali Text Society Dictionary confronts pattasa with 
Latin penus and Lithuanian penas * fodder on the supposition 
that the term may be native Indo-Aryan. 

The derivation of panasa seems on the whole to be 
extremely uncertain. 

The Sanskrit terms occur only in late Sanskrit; and denot- 
ing as they do the names of tropical flora, one should be very 
cautious, in the absence of definite and unequivocal evidence 
about the native Indo-Aryan character of the words, in ruling 
out the possibility of their being borrowings. The significations 
of tropical fruits should certainly have been evolved in India, 
and possibly the forms themselves were adopted from non- Aryan 
speeches. 

Sanskrit palasa, panasa and the Dravidian forms. 

Kittel (p. XXIII of his Preface to Kannada Dictionary) 
makes the following observations: “ Gundert thinks that the 
Skt, words are related to Dr. pala ‘ much ’ ‘ many His lead- 
ing idea is not easily conceivable. Does he think of the numer- 
ousness of fruits on a jack-tree ? May it be suggested that 
perhaps Dr. (Kannada only) pane ‘ a pointed tooth ’ is at the 
root of the terms, referring to the jack-fruit as covered with nail- 
like points (cf, Skt. Kantaka-phala). 

One point may be preliminarily noted. The group paid, 
palavu, pela of Tamil, Tulu, Malayalam and Kodagu are different 
from Kannada halasa in as much as the final -sa here is clearly 
extra-Dravidian. There is a little doubt that the Kannada, Telugu 
and Kuvi forms are adaptations from Indo-Aryan and therefore, 
not directly connected with the forms of Tamil, Malayalam, 
Tulu and Kodagu. 

This of course does not necessarily preclude the possibility 
of paid (according to Gundert) or pane (according to Kittel) 
being at the back of I- A. panasa; these views will have to be 
discussed separately. 

suggestion about Kannada pane (pointed tooth) as 
being at the root of Sanskrit panasa is probably far-fetched 
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especially because pane with this meaning exists only in Kannada. 
Tamil and Malayalam pana means ' palmyra and as we shall 
see below, this word offers difficulties of its own, in the matter 
of etymological derivation. 

Gundert’s suggestion of the Dravidian origin of pilavu as 
indicative of the * numerousness ’ of the fruits on a jack-tree, is, 
like many another similar suggestion of his, too naive to com- 
mand scientific approval. 

The question of the Dravidian origin of Indo- Aryan palasa, 
panasa from pala etc., can be seriously raised only when we can 
be sure of the native character of Dravidian pala etc., for, if the 
Dravidian words themselves are borrowings from a third source^ 
which in the circumstances may be Kolarian-Austric, the 
possibility of the Indo-Aryan words being also loans from that 
third source will have to be considered. 


The position, therefore, seems to be this: — 

(а) It IS possible that the Indo-Aryan words have been 
borrowed from or influenced by non- Aryan speeches. 

(б) So long as the Dravidian forms are not conclusively 
proved to be native in this family, nothing could be said about 
the possible influence exercised by them on the formation of the 
Indo-Aryan forms. 

Are the Dravidian forms borrowings f 

If the jack-fruit on account of its delicacy was considered 
as the fmit par excellence, the word for ‘ fruit ' may very well 
have been applied to this variety; but the probable proto-base for 
'fruit' differs from paid structurally to a certain extent. The 
Dravidian words for * fruit ’ are : — - 


Tamil : 
Kannada : 
Tel : 

Tulu : 


Kuvi : 
Gondi : 
Kurukh : 

Brahui : 


pal-am, 

pala, pannu, hannu. 
pandu. 

parndu — -r- of Tulu corresponds to -I- of 

Tamil- Kannada (as in hdrce, vdlcti, 
etc.). 

pandu, 

kaid but cf, pand — (to become ripe). 
panj-kd (fruits) — cf. pan- (to ripen) and kanj-ka 
(fruits). 

? her (plum) ? 
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Now, some of these words may remind us of lA phala on 
the one hand, and of a number of Austria forms on the other; 
but Professor Jules Bloch (BSOS, Vol. XXVI) has already advert- 
ed to the almost insuperable difficulty of giving any satisfactory 
explanation regarding the possibility of mutual relationship 
among these forms. 

So far as the Dravidian forms for * fruit ’ are concerned, 
they appear to be very ancient. Gondi kaid, Kurukh kanjka 
appear to be derived from a base connected with south Dravidian 
kdy (fruit), etc. The other forms are all inter-related. The 
character and origin of the Tamil-Mal-Kannada sound -I- being 
uncertain and elusive, it is difficult to reconstruct the older base; 

probably it was pad-, on the analogy of Tamil el Tel. edu 

(seven) Tamil koli — Tel. kddi (fowl), Tamil kalugu — Tel. kadugu 
(to wash), etc. 

However this may be, what we have to note here specially 
is that Dravidian paid (jack-fruit) does not contain the sound -l- 
or - 4 -, and that, therefore, it may not be related to the Dravidian 
base meaning ' fruit 

The Austric forms (as given by Prof. Rivet in his Oceanicn 
ei Sumerien p. 39) are the following; pala, palo, pelo, plo, bio, 
hi a, etc. All of them show medially the lateral -1-; so also does 
Indo-Aryan phala. But whether, indeed, Dravidian paid is 
related to either of these sets and what exactly may have been 
the course or direction of relationship, are problems that form 
part of the wider question of vast language-movements in South 
Asia in an ancient past of which we have at present only hazy 
notions. 

(a) The forms paid pela, etc. of Tamil, Mai., Tulu and 
Kodagu are very ancient and do not appear to be borrowings 
from Skt. panasa, etc. which occur only in epic Sanskrit. 

(b) The forms of Kannada, Tel., Kui and Kuvi are, on the 
contrary, directly connected with these Skt. forms. 

(c) The question of the relationship of Dr. paid, etc. to lA 
phal on the one hand and to the Austric forms on the other, 
remains purely hypothetical in the present state of our knowledge. 

II Tamil pan-ai, • Borassus flabelliformis 

Tam. pan-ai, penn-ai (palmyra). 

Mai. pana (palmyra). 

Tulu pane, pane (palmyra), pan-oli (leaf of palmyra). 

V— 21 
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No other Dravidiafi dialects show related words, and it is 
remarkable that these dialects have other later formsi (Tamil 
tSli, Tulu iaroi, etc.) to 'denote < Borassus flabelliformis 

Penai and pennai both appear in the ancient Tamil texts. 
The term panat is used commonly in the ancient classical texts 
as a measure of height or of girth and it is also reierred to as 
supplying banners to ancient chiefs. These usages may be 
compared to similar ones in Mahabharata and other Sanskrit 
poems. We find in the Tamil texts numerous other references 
to the use of the parts of the familiar Borassus tree, — cf. Pura- 
nanuru. Verse 295,- Patirrup-pattu, Verses 40, 58, 66, 67. 

Malayalam pana commonly signifies the ‘ Borassus ’ tree 
but other palms are also denoted by specialised terms: ana- 
ppana (Corypha), Iram-bana (Caryota urens), Kutappana 
(another species of Corypha). 

Kannada and Telugu do not show pana or any connected 
forms denoting ‘ palm ’ but Kannada has a word pane which, 
means ‘ pointed tooth ' with which we have already compared 
one of the meanings of Sanskrit panasa, viz. * a thorn ’. 

Gundert connects the word with pant (drop, cold, dew) and 
naively explains pana (palmyra) as the oozing tree " referring 
thereby to the country liquor which is extracted from it. The 
derivation of pana directly from pant is impossible in Dravidian, 
as pani itself appears to be a characteristically formed Dravidian 
derivative with final If p«m and pana are conneoted, they 
may be so basically, but of this base, we do not and cannot, so 
far as we can see, have a clear idea. 

Is Kannada with the meaning 'pointed tooth ' native 
Dravidian ? (Late Sanskrit pana&a has the meaning ' thorn 
according to the lexiqologers. Are these terras related ? . If so, 
how ?) Has Kannada pane any relationship to Tamil payiai 


1. my discussion of Dravidian /dj- in June 1931,. 

Kurukh pun-man ‘a species of plum tree’ and panera ‘ a kind of plum 
with a small stone ’ appear to be forms ccmnected with JKLurukh pdnna 
‘to ripen ’ (of fruits). 

2. Prof, Przyluski has pointed out, in one of his most interesting 
and suggestive papers, the existence of a set of ‘‘Austric*’ forms: panaft^ 
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III Dr. Brinjal, * Solatium melongena 

Tam.: valitdunai, valudanai, valudalai. 

Mai : “vdludanaj valtdina. 

Kannada:' hadane, hadani. 

Tului hadane. 

Kodagu : haldane. 

Telugu: vankdya. 

[Gondi se,fa and Kui seja appear to be different.] 

The Tamil words are not found in the ancient Sahgam texts. 
In modern parlance, the term kaiiari-kkay is used in Tamil, 
though Malayalam employs only valudan.a, valudina to denote 
the ‘egg-plant.’ The presence of this form in Malayalam from 
very early times shows that it is not a comparatively new word 
in Malayalam or Tamil. 

Kannada and Tulu hadane, hadane^ are supposed to be 
adaptations from late Sanskrit or Prakrit. The Telugu form 
appears to be very closely related to Sanskrit vanga or to a 
MIA form connected with modern Hindu haingan, Bengali 
began, Marathi baingdnt (brinjal-coloured). 

Structurally Tamil valudane and valudalai do not appear to 
be native. 

The suggestion that the native base valr (to thrive, grow) 
may be the source of. these forms is of no value; for, whatever 
part the native base valr and valucnd- may have played in the 
introduction of -I- in valudalai, it should at most be restricted to 
phonetic contamination or semantic confusion, arising from folk- 
etymology. The uncommon structure of the Tamil words and 
the wavering character of the sounds in the final syllables point 
to a foreign origin for these words; the Tamil terms cannot be 
dissociated in origin from the other Dravidian and Indo-.Aryan 
forms given above. 


pnoh, bana with the meanings ‘bow’, ‘arrow’, ‘to shoot arrow’ etc. In 
South India, bows and arrows are made of the Borassus or ,panat-X.x&e.. 
Is it possible that there may have been some remote relationship here ? 
And is Kannada pane ‘pointed tooth’ in any way connected? 

1. ri4u kudatu, iudhme is the aiame of another variety of 
Solanum;4t (is Curious that the difference in structure is denoted by a 
seedling change in iihc .prefix {badane ‘brinjal’ kudatu ‘solanum 
pubescens’]? 
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The Indo-Aryan forms of today are all without a medial 
dental which, excepting Telugu, the Dravidian forms show. Tri- 
kan^asesa records late OIA vdiinganah and Medini has vdiigah; 
the Dr. forms with the medial dental appear to be related to 
these. The question, however, whether Dr. directly adapted 
the words from I A is not an easy one to solve, in view of what 
is stated below. 

The modern Indo-Aryan forms are derivatives of vdtimgana 
(Chatterji's Origin and Development of the Bengali language^ 
p. 510); but vdtimgana itself is a rare word that cannot easily 
be explained on an I A basis. 

Recently it has been suggested that vdtimgana may be 
related to the Austric compound word (Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian, Introduction, p, XXVIII) formed of hah or buah 
(fruit) and tiong, Hung, ting (brinjal) of the Semang dialects. 

If so, in view of the absence of evidence to show that the 
Dravidian words were adapted from I A, we cannot rule out the 
postulate that Tamil valudunai or valudalai together with Kan- 
nada and Tulu badane, may be directly connected with Austric 
groups like bah and ting; while the source of the Telugu word 
may be the Indo-Aryan vahga^ 

The cerebral continuative -h of the Tamil-Malayalam forms 
might have been introduced in the process of adaptation and 
naturalisation of the foreign form in Tamil. 

We would like to emphasise here that, in view of the postu- 
late recently made of direct contact between Dravidian and 
Austric on the mainland of India, it is quite possible that the 
forms of Tamil, Kannada and Tulu, which (be it noted) repro- 
duce the initial bilabial, the medial dental and the nasal at the 
end, may have been directly adapted from Austric* instead 
of through the Indo-Aryan vdtimgana; but for this no proof 
is available, even as there is no proof to show that the Dr. words 
are directly related to I A. On the other hand, the structure of 
the Telugu word indicates that it may have been a direct 
borrowing from Indo-Aryan. 


1. Amarsimha gives vdrtdki, bhan^dki, vahgana and vahga as 
synonyms for the ‘egg-plant'. Their derivations are all uncertain. 

2. The Indian ‘Kolarian’ dialects show only I A loans like bigan, 
baigan. 



CONQUESTS OF KULOTTUNGA III. 


S. R. BALASTJBRAHMANYAN, B.A., L.T. 
Chidambaram. 


It is proposed to consider the chief conquests of Kulottuhga 
III and to point out with the help of the historical introductions 
of the king that there were during his reign three distinct Cola 
campaigns against the Pandyan kingdom. 

The first campaign: An inscription of his 3rd year (165/02 
see Appendix) contains the usual panegyric without any histori- 
cal data. The earliest reference definitely known to the inter- 
ference of Kulottuhga III in the Pandyan war of succession seems 
to be found in the inscription of the 8th year (320th day) of his 
reign found at Tirumayanam (260/25). His inscription at 
Chidambaram in his 9th year (457/02) gives the following parti- 
culars of the campaign in the Pandyan country. Vikrama- 
Pandya applied for help. By the Cola army (that was sent to his 
help) Vira-Pandya's son fell, Elagam fell, the Marava army 
(of the Paniya) feU, the Singhalese soldiers entered the sea 
after their noses had been cat off, Vira-Pan,ya ^s orce o 
beat a retreat. Madura and the crown were secure^ » P‘»® “ 
victory was planted; Madura, the crown and the 
count^ were bestowed on the Papdya who sought h.s help. 


1 u,puu«^Ln-"-The place of fell. This 

’ • , , * c ;t Tiiit in another inscription in another con- 

;:rcc"e"o^^ and “ 

they were sections or 

Lp^ingr^Jya (south 

?(,/ut(S:/:rhe\T:rufte 4oo. as eap..ned by 

Hultzsch- 
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This may be considered as the first campaign of Kulottunga 
III; It was evidently to help Vikrama-Pandya against Vira- 
Pandya in the civil war.^ 

The second campaign: An inscription of the 11th year (and 
118 th day, 458/02) refers to the return of Vira-Pandya and the 
renewing of the war against Vikrama-Pandya owing to Vira- 
Pandya’s desire to wipe out the disgrace of defeat.^ 

In later inscriptions further particulars are given of this 
second campaign. The Cola king met Vira-Pandya at Nettur. 
Vira-Pandya’s crown was secured. His queen was sent to the 
Cola Royal household (harem?). The defeated Pandya and Cera 
rulers were made to sit at the foot of his throne and acknowledge 
the Cola supremacy.^ 

There is great difficulty in deciphering this part of the his- 
torical introduction. Reference is made to the Pandya iruler 
twice in this part of the text. The earlier part has been quoted 
above. The term ' QpujL. ’ would imply that the Vira- 

Pandya was made to acknowledge his supremacy and he was 
crowned. Later on there is reference to the Cola king accepting 
gifts from (another ?) the Pandya, who held the title ‘ Lord of 
the Solar race * — ** u^Qimssr^ih ^(n^/srruiis/grB^fi urremrop. 

and his bestowing presents, robes and jewels on the 
said Pandya. It is su gg ested that the Pandya referred to in the 


1. The Tirukkolambudur inscription (l of 1899) of the 4th year 
of the Kulottunga III refers to all these features of the campaign above 
referred to. Hence it should have taken place between the 3rd and the 
9th year of his reign. We do not know if Dr. S. K. Ayyangar is right 
when he suggests, in connection with this inscription, that the campaign 
was conducted by “Kulottunga III s.& hetr-apparent” . II ot Soxith. 
India.) The absence of the reference to the Madura campaign in 
inscriptions of this 3rd year (cf. 165/02) and the mention of it in his 
later records should fix the campaign under discussion in the reign of 
Ktiimtunga III but it may be as coregent with Rajadhi-Raja II. 

2. urf! uoi p /grreo er^irpp irurremr/^ 
tu'Sesr QfiUf.flfl’iBC Qtrresar® ”, 

3. ** QiEiL(giflio er^irjS/i eSffun-esiirp.fu2ssr Qsrream® .fifuiir 

toL-nOairt^eoiu (Saietrii ejpfS ^0 eS^mp Qpeirearev£piu> Qs^ir& 

Spiti .SiiflujdemuSdn- j>leanrQpp.Qu>eo .gi/p. eoeup^u 

QP 19 . (66 of 1892— Text slightly altered. Inscription of 

the 19th year of Kulottunga III). 
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earlier part, may be Vira-Pandya and that in the latter part 
Vikrama. It seems likely that Vira-Pandya -was recognised (and 
crowned?) as the Madura Viceroy and consequently the cause of 
Vikrama- Pandya was abandoned by the Cola king. In the light 
of this we may infer that Vikrama- Pandya with his own resour- 
ces and relying on his own efforts made war and drove out Vira- 
Pandya from Madura. This success of Vikrama- Pandya may be 
taken to be reflected in inscriptions 42 and 43 of '06, which refer 
to the flight of Vira-Pandya and his relatives seeking refuge in 
Travancore in. the 16th year of Kulottuhga III, In this recon- 
struction the difficulty is to explain Kulottunga’s change of 
front and the possibility of Vikrama’s success by his single- 
handed efforts. We must leave it to the future for more light 
on this point. But as a tentative hypothesis it may be mentioned 
that the object of Kulottuhga III was not so much the restora- 
tion of Vikrama-Pandya, as the aggrandisement of his power. 
The disputed succession at Madura gave him the chance. This 
hypothesis receives further strengthening by his third campaign 
which will be discussed later.i We shall also point out in the 
following pages how, in certain points, we render the passage 
differently. 2 


1 . Hultzsch and other later writers have overlooked this difficulty 
in the interpretation of the text, though literally the translation may be 
considered correct. His translation runs thus : — “(He) took the 
crowned' head of "Vira-Pandya', who, after (the Cola king) had returned, 
started because (he felt his) disgrace and faced (him) at Nettur. (He) 
put an end to the war and caused his (vtz., the Pandya’s) young wife to 
enter (his) harem ?. When the Teo-uavajp 0.£. the Pandya king), who 
had lost his fortune and the Ceralan (/.<?. the Cera king) came (to the 
Cola king) bowed (to him) and sat down at the foot of (his) throne, 
(he) placed (his) feet on the crown of the former, granted (him) land, 
granted (him) a crown, and gave the Pandya permission (to go), and to 
the VillaVaij • Q.e. the Cera king) who (fonherly had) distributed crores 
(he) bestowed riches (on him) in public and gave (him) to eat from the 
royal plates. 

To the Pandya who bore the glorious nanje of ‘chief of the family 
of the Sun ' (he) granted great treasures, robes and vessels (set with) 
brilliant jewlels etc.”'— ^(S. I. I. III. Part II, Page 218. No. 88). 

2, See also Dr. S. K, Ayyangar’s South India pp. 12 and 13 and 
Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri’s The Pandyan Kingdom pp. 13A — 
6 and p.- 138.’ 
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The third campaign: Let us consider the last campaign of 
his reign. The historical introduction of two inscriptions (nos. 
163 and 166 of the list of inscriptions of the Pudukkottai state) 
in the 31st and 34th year of Kulottuhga’s reign respectively con- 
tains fuller account of his wars and conquests. Unfortunately, 
some portions are built in or mutilated, so that a complete copy 
of the text is hard to get. The text published in this paper is 
secured by using the above two incomplete records. A summary 
of the passage in English is also given at the end. If any reli- 
ance can be placed on the correctness of the sequence of events 
in the historical introduction, the following is the order of 
events: — But it seems probable that the Kanci campaign might 
have been later than the 2nd Madura campaign. 

(1) First Madura campaign. 

(2) Recovery of Kanci and his wars against the kings of the 
north — the Vengi country. 

(3) Second Madura campaign. 

{Battle of Neitiir). 

(4) Conquest of Ilamandalam (Ceylon). 

(5; Conquest of Kohgu country (and Magadhai mandalam). 

(6) Third Madura campaign. 

Vikraina-Pandya might have tried to regain strength and 
revive the Pandyan greatness. Perhaps Vikrama also attempted 
to throw off the Cola shackles and recover the Pandya country 
from Cola control. This led to a great Cola campaign — the third 
of the reign — described fully and graphically in the two inscrip- 
tions of the Pudukkottai state. 

Kulottuhga captured Mattiyur and Kalikkottai.i 

The army of Maravas and that of Elagam were defeated and 
captured as prisoners of war.® 

Then the large C5la army besieged the fortified city of 
Madura and captured it. The Cola king came round the city 
and worshipped the presiding deity of the place. Then Kulot- 


1. ‘*ti3LLi9,iy,eioriqu> eu'SeiriB^ ” We have taken 

these events as part of the 3rd Madura campaign —Mattiyur seems to 
be in the region of the modern Tirumeyyam Taluq of the Pudukkottai 

StBXe—Vsde Inscriptions (Text) of the Pudukkottai State Nos. 244 
and 361. 

2 . u>/DuueaL^iifi^ecir oyimuueau. Sob/duul^”.' 
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tunga III held a grand Durbar at Madura. The Pandi-manda- 
1am was renamed Cdla-Pcindi-mandalam; The name of Madura 
was given up. It was renamed (Mudiitalai-konda-Cdla Puram. 
He himself took the title of ‘ Cera-Pandya-Tambtran’ . The term 
Pandyan became a thing of the past (uiremQ or ueAr® — old). 
To the Sana (bard) who sang his praises of the conquest 
of Madura was given the title of Pandya. A street and festival 
were instituted in his name; and pillars of victory inscribed with 
an account of his achievements were planted in all directions. In 
all later inscriptions the Cola king calls himself '‘Tribhuvana- 
cakravarti Tribhuvana Vira-deva who took Madura Ilam^ 
Karuvur and the crowned head of the Pandya and performed the 
anointment of hero and victor”. 

These are the details of the triumph of Kulottuhga III cele- 
brated at Madura about the 30th year of his reign. This humi- 
liation should have wrankled in the minds of Jatavaman Kula- 
sekhara and his more famous successor Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I. Viewed in this light, there seems to be some justifica- 
tion for the war of the latter early in his reign ii.e. before his 
third year of accession— 322 of 1927-28)— against the Cola kmg 
to retrieve the name and fortunes of the Pandya house.^ 

It is not the insult of Kulottuhga’s durbar at Madura after 
the battle of Nettur but that held after the 3rd campaign 
with such provocative ostentation that might have caused the 
Pandyan war. We do not agree with the interpretation of 
Dr. S. K. Ayyangar given on page 13 of his book, '‘Seating himself 
upon* the throne with his queen he placed his feet upon the 
crowned head of the vanquished Vira-Pandya ‘which had been 
cut off on the field of battle' according to the inscription as if to 
say that that was to be the fate of those who would not acknow- 
ledge his authority ” — but that of Hultzsch, viz., that Kulottuhga 
placed his foot on Vira-Pandya’s crown, may be accepted.^ 

The Ceylonese chronicle seems to support the triple 
campaign of this reign. The ceylonese forces under the orders 


1 I have suggested the possibility of a 3rd Madura campaign in 
my es^ay on Kopperuncinga but this hypothesis seems to gain strength 
by the two Pudukkottai inscriptions mentioned above. I am indebted 
to the Pudukkottai Durbar for a copy of the Inscriptions. 

2. l^ide Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s South India pp. 13 and K an 
Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri’s “ The Pandyan Kingdom p. 135 and 
note 5, p. 136, p. 145 and p. 146 and note 1. 

V— 22 
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of Nissankamalla, the successor of Parakrama Bahu the Great, 
are said to have invaded the Pandya country thrice (Mysore 
Gazetteer, new edition p. 1178, Vol. II, part II).^ 

II 

TEXTS OF INSCRIPTIONS 

1. 165 of 1902 — 3rd year — Tirumanikuli. 

Lfiueii Gu0a2 isusn U2 Qumuiuir ^ i^fri^LasmptiSlear 

Qs^iuin eiJiriLitliu^ Qpik^eurr cp Qexie^LD^ 

Qh-iir p(^staL aQ0Yr®i3J (Seiieii evsssriES u:i(shir ldc L06sr 

Lo^sS^ <3=isirQp<^ Qs^ibQ^it &)iik 

^i3$^a?^S!(0Gff6\) fEt_iSS^ ^puss/TffOLo t-jsQ srrCju QIljit pusmuam ^ 

QP'9- Q^iliQufr(Ssr sS^jrQuutiirs^ear^^LJ ujenesr QpQ^^asti ujir 

(BetrrrQiM a? p^q^i^^q^siBoj etc. 

2. 457 of 1902 — 9th year (88th day) — Chidambaram. 

Text same as No. 1 up to (^t^. 

(Lpi^- LjSssrik^ Ssa-LL unsm-t^vu^ G6iJ6OTrt_6 ^uLi—^irnTL—frec, 

fflS * ST uiretaTi^tuSr uissar uL^ iSTipsiluL- LDpuusmu- ul-,^ QisiiseiTili 
LJsa>L^ Qpss^ut-jam® ^dsosi—i^ jL^js eff' sr ut sssr i^uj^sr Qp^SCBuo 
ut^ ptriS Ln^smsTiL^tl) ^srarist Gsiressr® ^uji^pubLJU:i /s'cL© yy i n 
LD^anj’tLjLc (srrQua un<smt^ajp QuaiLJU^uiffOiTr^fS 

a? jrsOsji^u^t^eir ^tuirsiQsfn^ Qs^tlQurrear eS^irQihLorr 

.SFSsrp^u t-jGusir QpQ^^ssn — luirCoefTirQu) isff‘ p^Qj^ihpQ^sSa.} etc- 

j. 458 of 1902 — 11th year (118th day) — Chidambaram. 

......Qpis^ LfSssrm^ pskrQL^iri^Q^ex'i eff'sr Ljaetkin^ajem psesr 

Qsrr<sii)T® Siirui i-inrstaTi^aj p(^ 3k.L^eo 


1. The editor of the new edition of the Mysore Gazetteer has 

expressed the difficulty in unravelling this mystery of the Pandyan inva- 
sion of the Cola country under Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. He 
says :— '‘He (Mar. S. Pandya) was apparently an ambitious and perhaps 
even an unscrupulous prince, who at an opportune moment turned with- 
out any moral rectitude against his own protector The actual 

circumstances which led up to this event still remain to be cleared up ” 
.Mysore Gazetteer, new, edition, p. 1185. Vol. II. p. n.) The reconstruc 

hon attempted above, if correct, will solve this puzzle and help us to 

depict the character of Maravarman Sundara Pandya in a better light. 

2. ^ 3. 4. 5. 

/fesPp^(^ Ufeo isL.^a, 6. Qeaemuf., 
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(suik^ u(fluev^^tTii> it uTGSsm. 

OdS/rezrari— LD/r Qpu^eSldo ^ojerv^UiUili ff} tLL^iSsir 

(Sij/r(S!S>35LJ G)u(r^ irJ>Qd5/rz^ ^oj/r^sdsOcSTi^. sSr er®^^ Q^il: 

QufTG^ ©5^ IT QubLDlTrS^Gm'^^ LySlioOT QpQ^ ^<5SiL^\U rQstr^Qui off* 

/eQ^'sStu etc- 

4. 66 of 1892 — 19th year — Srirangam. 

Text of this inscription is indicated in the margin in No. 5 
— (below) — but ends thus: — 

^(U/r® isS^JT^ Q^rruf-QiuQ^,^ euirsms eS^ir^ scpio siL.L^^i 
GlstUSlCoLCieuso (SdSiLtlju ■Fsmn-QisupiSso LjsQj^jBuu^ Qs^uhOut^ 
eff’jr ShMiMrT'Fesr^^LJ Ljeusar QpQ^^es)L—ajrrQe!TirQilieffp^(f^i^(f^ 

^tu etc. 

5. Nos. 163 and 166 of the Pudukkottai Inscriptions (pro- 
bably) in the 31st year and in the 34th year of Kulottuhga III 
found at Seranur (Tirumeyyam Taluq) and at Kiidtmiyamali 
falso in the same Taluq) respectively: — 

i_jiuio filing u 3 S 33 rSUftOTiT 2 l/s9 osnSsisf^uqui s=«jiti Gffluso 
u)^/.^ 2 /r^Lb ^esi<sFmi—LJu Qsrrpp 65>fiUiL|iii ^^ei^iisun ^5 
G*rT(Bi^®cz;e® Q^tS (^etfl/r Qe3jsm(^ss)t— spu ansoiii^ uii^m <^uu 

<sr ^^‘sr)rruj[ija Q/Bir(i£‘Uo ^smpsijp Os^SriiusOfcj Qs^tlQu/r^ 
Q^^Qetf>ir<Stfirr ^<ss)iLoih^:<sinp aS^^0 iGas/ri^iTLo 

Qa^ilQurrm- Glduji^^ ^SihiSsrcDir tpiflsmeuiU’isi;;^ ^Sscil <sr^ 

fiO/rii Q^itq^^ Quirpp l/suot eSflsuniil® Oa=iU^ p0ana;(ij 

srr^iLjil> Qpik^ ^ 0 «i//rsv 6 !of?iLira ^em3= e8siriEi(^ gj,T ^sa>piip 

Q 3 =eie>J^^t—< 3 ir Ssirms Se^ei^ti> ^ 0 W/r 6 Yr ,s®ot® aisir^u9jr0ivet£a 
eiJfrmeuT mrriuseu!ryi [»sy3s3>ui/v^ ^0u>SsoGuirii) 

Gffi/riL 9 ^ cSssbT® Qcsrreh p0^^.Te!n^5@u5 ^irirs^jr^ir^ (^?) 

arjr^^r/f®@(-o sirirmTQsm Qpih^ QsrrS^ ^sssR^si^ Quirsff 

Co LDIU ^ 

^eS ’'e9il.i-iT<S^{<sm)ss>La Qs^iu^ ei/i—LD^earemir^p) 

\^s^p{u)u(bijs^ 03«afi6iJtT^ 11 12 ^smp 

laeS'^SJ 


1, (Surruj^^y 2# eu&rffy 3# 
5. ^astJoSip; 6* ^(5®; 

ujiE^l 10 , <9^ei] jr thy 11 * QJfTpf 


Luir^; 4 . MSir(tp(^Qs^uj^ euiriu^^s; 

7, s^^n"io (f)l 8. 9m (olb 

12, opa^^rresi^^ui^ 13, 
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^!riks(^La Gurreo ^ si/®s»dS Qeuearjpj QtsufBesiS uae^i—eaui 
^esr^rrsS (s) Qurreir ui<5s>ifi Quiii ^ptssm'S Qurresr 

/SSITLjS^ ^0STr 

^smQL^rrdr(^(^ inesT^eiim ^ IM^ 

6s>ir Q^^T6m® Sk!rLbUfr€mLq.*iJp(^^Q3i[rQ^^ i£sssn^{^ p^i3l<s^ ufB 
usup^rrSo <^Qp^<sufi^ QpsiUSiBg)!) (sfi® irurr<s^t^aj(sir 

QarT6OTL«6ijn (ipii^^^6XfOTu6?DL«aGa&rTt^65^iU6ii6srLL 

Q ^g^tfgtrgi / gOJ LD GfirJJSOSQlLD^ SUfk (^<gc^«^^lU6U6OTuS63T^ 
SffiO^uu ^(suir opu^Qua^ ^ip<ssi<su^^Cjuip.(3u ipmQ Qpi^tsv cp/iiQ 
ufrssisr[pujp(^ (sflszn^— 0©^^ Q.sirup€n^/ED(^Lb (^<^s^<sinTi(^^ Q^rrpp 
SUIT (Ssx!(f^^^ ^(j^GuififhQ eS^rrCBcSjrsrT^ssr tsSlirso 
Q<B/r633r® urrn^iusurr^ <g^®6^p7 

«gy0p^ u^(^<s^u^ Qoj^jpj P0 fUiTLar^^fFl^^ ufr^mrip 

(u/r<i(^ ^00/5‘^iqLo LJ/fl(«y)<yA.l4^(y>^ ^eofW(^ Ln^stsfljs^is^^ub mioQ 

FF ipLaS^^L^SOLIi ffT — (SO^^IT^r ^€ir> p(^<55)£r }( 55 ^ 

0^iL-.i0d5/r/®@ii urr^uL-ijS OLj/r0j57 
Q^/rip Qfssrrefr Qfs<s^^} uas^tssrir Qpir^ isQ<5iD^LULDn'(ipi!p @4*- <3^ ^ 
(^Z2-L/^tq^/fi?0. (eS) ?) l1© iSTQpfi^ utske^^rr^ (sui^^isir 

GurrLD2^iuuu€5)L,^^ (sQlLl^, » •ufriLJLJu^L^QiLJ(sO(oOrrLXi uL^uQufr(^^ 
amli—niwaasinli^aGarTii}. . . ubtLip^Q^iB 

iSt^sQ^fril^<ss)L^iLfUi iouSsmi^ c£)fjpi^^ ?) ^^fLnmip Q[5 lL.l^ 6i/<szn<3J 

06^Lo/rL_ Oi^Q fEfjs^p(^(si)Lbiri^m» (^LpvSii) ^upiurrssdfTtlj Qurrp 

uetsiL^uuuQuirisp Qumpujfr iQ ^ipiLjemL^ u<o^l <sB^peu(^ 

^fT ereL/SsjjSsmLjssdT® iSi^iLjsmSl i^tsCLBfru^ Qn5®/Ef^<siflp(^so Q^slL.® 

«L.0337© Qutssi^s^rr ^L^'skQoiQufrs Q<5u<oihr^s!fiiS<)iQ'^(T i<piU(sis>L oj off* irir 

Ljsmsisbr^fBdo Ljiasipi^^jriSuj Gi_//r/f 611 UJ 6^*0 ife^ 

Lnpuu<oSiL^\L\Lj^<s^ <5Ttp^uu<ss>L^ Q<5S>puLJLl.® eBip^ipp^^ 
^[T^iss^p Lap ^<ossruj Q^f^asir nB]3QJ^^^ Q ^sir 

tM^<smir Lfpiii SlSsn'^OT^^ Qi'^®LJu<omi^k^i-^ii> <sudorrtuiliQu(r^&jQp>^tu 
(T^Lhpih ••ir^Qirpp prrajfTQ^ili QuQ^&<sinubUJiLh Ql /0 (SuQi^^ajir 

^Ss!fsrajfr<s 0(511^} ^^iruuL^ir Losaarei/^/EySuS Q,3Bfr®(^^ 

aflSsyriL/i eQ^^ih Queupu^fEJSs^® Q 3 S 1 JL® ^up,,^ 

(D>9=iripufriS!kir£pajioir <ST€m ^ Quit €Fp ^sirui <i< 3 Sfr/r off sr 

1 . QufTir; 2 . es^Ln/B^'Bsvr ; 3. Qsfrsmuuit Qplsjl^^ ^ojit Loum 

Q^irp-toOuj Q(5iJ&rti isrppSj 4- Qsirsfr^inJ 5. ^rfliuSeasruSI^ ; 6. Qu(r^ Or 

Qu(fipl 7. uirjTfSivrr en/r^si/ ^(T^<sffi; 8. eurrip ul^u; 9. ©-<syreif/7 A ; 10, 

QuiTfrLD'^eoujuLKsciul 11* This line is obscure ; 1^* eS(^^{t Qpiss 

qpmuii^uLi j 13. 14. /S^;j5^0. 
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inrQpi^ L|6«5riTiBSJ^ ^0L/^<s3r eff'irQssr/BQ^f^scih G<£F/r£p(yiii;L@(f. 

LfS^ eS^sr^Q^fri^ 

Qrtg/r /^ (5T^^,(5li)£FtHLjb . .6i69lJLJS?DsS LDTLD^(5tFHri5S)iU 

tsu(S0!:k(o)<35fr(5!hr(Si ^06i;/r«sO6i//rtu e-S3)^u_|zi Q^sirLDiSOp OdsreJrsn^a/Tf 

^:SiDt ^ Gff(Lg@5rl— 655]! c^'H;SeL//fcE 0 LJ 

^twQfu Quit ^ss}p^a= 

C-^ ?) /^.^ Qufr pu^.^iLiih ^GnpfBssr ^pui^iLfil 

<3itsmi <ssyp^(rnr e)j(t^^(U€tf>ir^ Q^rr^mL^ urr6Ari^ LD^L^sopss)^>3= 

Cpjt=rr ^ r tfr lUSST lJb(SS^L (ffOli (STSST^l Q^LJfF (J^i^Gl3=<5i)<oO 

LD(sO(SO 6?061llU (<si/tu<ffO ?) LD^sznirtszniuiLjLD LD^mjrQoj^^ QurQirrr ^ 
G)<9=fr(k>eo (ipiq.^p'Bso QsfTfomL^ Q^s^frifi LiirQLDtskp(j^sffl^pT 
(O in ?) (/^ ?) LTi^sirrL^u^^So (o^irutfsmL^ujmr ^ubiBirrsir 

ersh-^i QuQn-Q£>^u urrethruf-ajSssru un6TOTU}.luGtB63r(QllL® Qut lot^ 
&jir Qi^(Sih Osi— u^^ssur Qs/raari— Q^rm&jS 

uTi^-U-i Ljiressr&srih u ir esiiri^tu<sST srear^ o/fl ((^) u^’odbTh-iil-i — ti 

(^tl-isf- QeiJ(^9^ eutr/kSl Go/tleroz-ttJ/r S^emuiri^LJUi-^^ siu 

0 i_®OT u«S!njsu/rwp«0i_/5^‘S3)/D Uruiq-ih^'Tiq. @OSi\—Uip&3>^Qp§ 

lUfTL-GO^ (suihuir (^t (sSlp^^i^Q^freuth iMtsoir LbirSsCuSeo (svs^km — Tp, 

^rre^L-tiru^oJ ^^euirsOeuirSei) ^LDii^evUs^^ ;®ssr Quinrei 

9pih^ Qu(r^ik^0 ffiff’piLjLD ^0/5/7- «aOTz_ 0 Sjr a-®^0L_G63r9 
9&oiu/r<io (ipuuia-ui Q<a=irisp(^ ^(^uuevesB aaOT/_ 0 ®ffl ^0 

^(r^'SurreisurrdjuQum^inhoQaj^u 

Qun-eir Quaiuik^ ^mp Qsiremt- i^esreo smeuiLssiS^ uireAri^ 

ojsSr tnsmt-^p^^pOsTsmL^ usrik Qufr^jsv^^ ^^e^pS^a^th 
ClcuS*^ ^LbLJSV)si;/T£03r/D0i9-Q/T(£j/5^^0/yi— ®'Se»'' 

aou/sSafla©^ «»ua> a7^®>ir 

uijneyr ^ 0 su/r 0 /r SUnesrsupglBlS ^fl^o/saFaray -rii uf^^peup^p 
Q^6OT6^^'13 ^ss>,-P^(!5^rrgoevmh ^!r2m Oa=^^»i-/D 0 ^^ 0 ® 

^(^emi^ppfr ij,^p(tp(^^ssisrirmp <sumpss!nirsspQLr.p^ 

Brs5r/p O^tuppiluih ®r^^6B)a=u9^iL ^®Sp^ ^ ay^afi^ 

Qa-(S 5 Q^( 0 /o i9u.m,srrs Gunpu^S 

^sucsrl^ -sy£ 9 . ;Sip^ Sip^uaJ i£>^tu0<3=Oso/!r,..(if>^50uiU;® ;Sani_ 
^/rusan/rq® Ga!/ra=/rferii9Ga)£iu(flq/E70«/ri?- O^ 0 ® 00 ^'^GP“ 


1. q&arAj?; 2. 3. /5/ryl^.; 4. .^t-W 

8. yr^So^r*-*! 9. 0u»®o4 O.®®, 10- »»'». 
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ss)eusmsi^ir(SuD, . .. . .. . stl — ®ui 

STscSso G^l_ {p^iri—) LD^^iBirQiMptSdri^s^u i^eoevir 

QsFLhQuireir i^irSuciLnrrs^tsar eff’ p^(T^mp 0 'Sifluj Qsrruuir 
Gs^^iBupLDiriresr ^fli-jevsisr ^ssireijirp^^eh- ^Lc^swiriqto mipQpu:, 
^Q 5 ^IX ! 5 '’^ u/rsaarip. iL/sSr Qpis).pp^30iiL\ih(oliS!re!kiT® ^‘inriSlGeLf.SQptii 
mQion^n t rr iQGa LJSSSTSSlPi ■^Q^’SlfllU ^iBl^SUSlir oS" !tG pSiJ p(^ 

turret® 34-s)j^. 


Ill 

A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORICAL 
INTRODUCTION 

While the clouds were abundant, and the country prospered; 
the reign of the commands (authority) of the tiger and that of 
discus prevailed, the laws of Manu and the sceptre flourished in 
all directions while the Goddess of Fortune rejoiced to be united 
■with the king, the cruel Kali perished, the cool white parasol 
overshadowed the earth to the end of aeons, and the king put on 
the crown of the solar race; 

The king covered with gold the Edtr-Ambalam of the Lord, 
instituted the caiira festival, built the Gopura and the Tribhuva- 
navisvaram for the Goddess, (^iResxsiujrrir ?) instituted the Vaikasi 
and Avani festivals, and constructed the temple for the Lord 
resembling the Holy mountain and covered the Rajadisvaram 
shrine with gold; 

He despatched matchless elephants, performed heroic deeds, 
prostrated to the ground the kings of the north, entered Kanci 
after his anger had abated and levied tribute from the whole of 
the northern region (or to his heart’s content). 

He subdued the warlike Vadu^ciSf brought under his sway 
the Vengi-mandalam, entered the city called Urangai or Tu- 
rahgai {Qundir inestjfi Qudj^pisietos), cut off, with the help of his 
single army, the nose of the son of the Pandya king, took the 
Tamil-famed Madura, and gave it to Vikrama-Pandya, when 
unable to suffer the disgrace of defeat Vira- Pandya came again, 
and fought at Nettur, he caused him to lose his crown (not cut 
off his head) after defeat, (Hultzsch has translated this differ- 
■ ently) sent the queen (tfli_*0«/ri^s!otu) of the Pandya king to his 
royal household {Qwmu, harem ?), he was pleased to place his 
feet on the heads of the kings of the Pandya and the Cera 
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(or Kerala) who sat at the foot of the throne, he gave the Pandya 
gifts and the crown (ui^ and Qpi^) and told him to go; Then 
when the Cera king begged for mercy and made presents to the 
Cola king, he gave large gifts separately to the Cera and received 
the submission of Vlra-keralan. (“ He cut off a finger of Vira- 
Kerala ” does not seem to fit in with the context.) 

To the Pandya who bore the glorious title of 
u 0) Lord of the solar race, he gave great treasures, robes and 
jewels set with precious stones. 

Then after (setting fire to ? and) conquering Ceylon (Ila- 
mandalam) he invaded the Kongu country, fought so fiercely that 
the land suffered misery and its king begged for peace and then 
he assumed the title of Karuvur-Cdla-xeralan and had himself 
crowned as victor and hero. 

Then he fought successfully against his enemies (we do not 
know who — the lines are mutilated) — at Mattiyur and Kalik- 
kottai (iDilif Then his ocean-like army 

surrounded the outer walls of Southern Madura, and captured 
the city, he caused defeat ('and death ?) to the Pandya {jseaffuui—n 
wessr eutfiiiS), had the country ploughed with asses, bestowed the 
name of Cdla-Pandya on the Pandyan and himself put on the 
crown of the Cola called Tribhuvana Vlrar and circumambulated 
the big city of Madura worshipped the Lord with presents 
of jewels, caused the Pdndi-mand'alam of the Pandya to be 
renamed Cola-Pcindya-mandalam, the city of Madura to be 
' Mudittalai Konda C5la Puram ', He took the title of Lord of the 
Ceras and the Pdndyas {Qs^jrurressrt^tnisir irrrdsr) the term 

Pandya (so far as it applied to the ruler of the south) to become 
a thing of the past (Here is a play on the word Pandya, the king 
and Paiiclu or Pandu — old); and on the bard (u/twcbt) who sang 
the praise of the victor-king, — he bestowed the title of Pandya, 
he caused a big street and festivals to be instituted in his name 
and worshipped the God when taken out in procession. He 
covered with gold the shrine of Tiruvalavay (Sundaresvara?) and 
made it resemble a mountain of gold, he granted to the Lord of 
Dance (^i^eSIg^ir ^uiueowrresarp^) the revenue and tribute 

levied from the Cera Pandya (or Cola Pandya) country, 

gave gifts to Brahmins and caused pillars of victory 

with inscriptions eulogising his glory to be planted in all direc- 
tions etc. In the 34th 51st day of king Ko-p-Para-Kesari-Varman 
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Tribhuvunacakravarti Tribhuvanaviradeva who took Madura, 
Karuvur, the crowned head of the Pandj^a and celebrated Vira- 
bhiseka (anointment of hero) and Vijayabhiseka (anointment of 
victor) etc. 

[N. S.] The Tribhuvanam inscription of Kulottuhga III 
^ 190 — 192 of 1907) refers to his building activities. The 
temple of Halahalasya at Madura is among those temples 
mentioned to have been built by this king. This is confirmed 
by the two inscriptions from the Pudukkottai state referred to 
above. 



TIRU-MURUKARRU-P-PATAI and kathopanisad. 

BY 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., PH. D., 

Asst. Editor, Tamil Lexicon. 

The word drru-p-patai is derived from the word aru (way) 
and the root patu (to direct), and hence means a poem wherein 
a poet or a dancer directs another to go to a patron of learning 
to receive presents when he meets him on his return from the 
same patron. 

The fact that such a poetic composition existed before the 
time of Tolkappiyanar is seen from his statements 

uiTesBr0U) Qutr0rB0ih eSpeSiijw 
Qpir^fS 

Qupp Qu(^ai&ru> Qu(^.^irs 
Qf^piuin Qesr^a^ Q^rraresr uisQpth. 

Kuttarum panarum porunarum viraliyum 
Arritai-k kdtci y-urala^t tonri 
Perra peruvalam perdar-k k-ariv-urii 
Cenru-paya n-etira-c conna pakkamum. 

(Tol. Porul. 91.) 

and 

Qp^ssfl^ Q&iiT0eiDiLd S'oreS 

L/sorsfiBioOtu/T® Qpi^uSl u> uSeorQp 

.^psxuuesii— LD^iaQp Qutrppei Q&eKrQii, 

Munnilai cuttiya v-orumai-k kilavi 
Panmaiyotu mutiyinum varai-nilai y-inre 
Arru-p-patai marunkir porral ventum. 

(Tol. Col. 462.) 

The poem is named pQnar-drru-p-patai, kuttar~drru-p-patai, 
porunar-arru-p-pataif virali-y-drru-p-patai etc. according as the 
poet describes a pSnan (bard), kuttan (dancer), porunan (dancer 
at battle-field or threshing floor), virali (female dancer) etc. . 
directing another of the respective class to go to the same patron 
from whom he or she has received presents. 

V— 23 
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But the poem Tiru-viuriikarrti-p-patai does not receive its 
name in the same way. Here a poet is directed by Nakkiranar, 
the author of the poem, to go to God Murukan at the shrines of 
Tiru-p-parahkunram, Tiru-c-cir-alai-vay (Tiruchendur), Tiru-v- 
avinan-kuti (Palni), Tiru-v-erakam (Udupi), Pala-mutircolai 
probably (Alakar-koil) etc. and worship Him if he wants to 
reach ‘ the final goal ' (eternal bliss). 

The lines that convey the sense *if you want to reach the 
final goal ’ are: — 

Q^ihin ^&retrQLD/r® 
iseoihi-IrFI Qsrr<^eiasu HeoiiiSflm 
Qs=&)&ii§ isiuis^Bssr ujffuS^. 

Ce-v-ati fatarun cemma l-uUmnotu 
Nalam-puri kolkai~p pulam-ptrtn i-uraiyum 
Celavii-nl nayantanai y-dytn. 

What is the exact idea that these lines convey is the point 
in question ? The meaning given by Naccmarkkiniyar, the 
learned commentator, is 'If you desire (ni nayanianai-y-dyin) 
to go (celavu) with your mind {ullamotu) refined {cemmal) by 
your having done meritorious deeds (nalam pun kolkai) which 
will enable you to reach the Holy Feet [ce-v-ati-patarum) that 
cannot be seen through the senses {pulam piriniu uratyum).' 
The prose order according to him is this : — Pulam pirintu urai- 
yiim, ce-v-ah patarum, nalam piiri kolkai, cemmal ullamotu, 
celavu ni nayantanai-y-ayin. 

He is to be congratulated on having intuitively found 
out that the main idea of the lines is ' if you desire to wm 
eternal bliss But there are some weak points in his interpreta- 
tion: — (1) He does not seem to have found any word in the 
lines which means 'final goal (2) He splits the second line 
into two parts Qsiresireas (nalam-puri-kolkai) and t-jeoii 

{pulam-pinnt-uraiyum) and takes the latter to mean 
' being away from the cognisance of sense-organs’ and makes the 
relative participle uratyum qualify the word ce-v-ati found in the 
first line; the former part rssoi-fuirfi Qsir&resis (nalam-puri-kolkai) 
is taken to mean ‘the doing of meritorious deeds' and is con- 
sidered to be the cause of reaching ce-v-ati and the refinement of 
the mind, and hence is taken after cB-v-ati patarum and before 
cemmal-ullamotu; and the relative participle patarum is taken to 
pnean ‘which stands as the reason to reach' (patar-vatarku-k-kara- 
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namana). (3) The word celavu is taken to mean ‘going'. (4) 
The place whereto he should go is not mentioned. The reason 
for this difficult construction of Naccinarkkiniyar seems to be 
that he thought that the ideas — (1) that the Holy Feet of God are 
non-cognisable to senses, (2) that the mind is purified by meri- 
torious deeds and (3) that the Holy Feet are reached by meri- 
torious deeds — are expressed in these lines. 

But a comparison of the lines with the following stanzas in 
Kathopanisad — 

(hi, 8.) 

WT I (hi, 9.) 

^rr ^ST ^ TO 31%: U (ih, il.) 
enables us to interpret them without adopting the strained con- 
struction resorted to by the commentator. The expressions ce-v-ati, 
cemmal-ullamotu and celavu respectively give the same sense as 
q;CJT TO!., and 3T%:. Hence the word ‘ celavu ’ here 

does not mean 'going', but means ‘final goal' (para gaith). The 
expression ‘ italafn^-purt-kolkai-p-pulaju-ptritiiuraiyufu which 
means ‘ which is different from the region (svarga) where the 
fruit of his meritorious deeds (punya) alone are reaped conveys 
in a different way the idea which is similar to that conveyed by 
5T =3TT^’ which means ‘ from which he never returns 
Hence the meaning of the three lines of Ttru»iuruMrru-p~patai 
is ‘ If you desire to reach, with a pure heart, the final goal which 
is the residence of the Holy Feet and which is different from 
Heaven (svarga) wherein one enjoys the fruit of one's meritorious 

deeds alone'. 

Besides, the above lines of Kathopanisad clearly show that 
Mahamahopadhyaya Daksinatya Kalanidhi V. Swiminatha Aiyar 
has rightly chosen the reading (pirintu)^ in the second line 

in preference to the reading (purintu) found in some 

editions and manuscripts. ^ 


1. Nalam means nal-vinai-f-payari. 

2. (a) Tirumurukarruppatai, V. S. Iyer Edition. 

(3) Patip-orantirumurai, CentilvSlu Mudaliar Edition. 

(c) Naccinarkkiniyar, Commentary under Tol. Porul, 91 
Bhavanandam Pillai Edition. 
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It may also be noted here that, as the word ce-v-ati of Tiru~ 
murukarru-p-patai is identical with so also the word 

.^mS’Zeo {a-n-iiilai) in — 

Seiecrr iB^eoeaui 

tu ^i sai Qajem 

Nilla v-ulakaitu nilaimai iukki 

A-n-nilai y-a'^ukal venti. (Perumpan.^ 466-7.) 

(Desiring to reach that goal after carefully considering the 
transitoriness of earthly objects) — is evidently identical with 
of Kathopanisad. The demonstrative root * a’ in a-n- 
nilai refers to the object in the mind of the speaker. It is called 
neficari-cuttif by Tamil scholars. 

It is a source of gratification to find that the most important 
Upanisadic thoughts are imbedded in the minds of Nakkiranar 
and others and that they find a natural expression in their Tamil 
works. 


1 , Perumpan = Perum-pan-arru-p-patai. 


HISTORY OF GRAMMATICAL THEORIES IN TAMIL 

AND 

THEIR RELATION TO THE GRAMMATICAL 
LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT*. 

BY 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., PH. D., 

Asst. Editor, Tamil Lexicon. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It IS my idea to present, in this thesis, the important gram- 
matical theories in Tamil Language available from the written 
works of Tamil Grammarians and modern Tamil scholars in their 
historical setting and their relation to the Grammatical literature 
in Sanskrit and to discuss them on their merits and in reference 
to the evidences that may be collected from literary works and 
inscriptions. 

The Grammarians mentioned in Tamil Language are: — 

(1) Agastya with his twelve disciples Tolkappiyanar, Atah- 
kottacan, Turalinkan, Cemputcey, Vaiyapikan, Vayppiyan, 
Panamparan, Kalarampan, Avinayan, Kakkaipatiniyan, Nar rat- 
tan and Vamanan who are said to have lived in the pre-Christ- 
ian Era. 

(2) Ilampuranar otherwise known as Uraiyaciriyar, pro- 
bably of the 10th century, the earliest known commentator on 
Tolkappiyam, the learned treatise on Tamil Grammar written by 
Tolkappiyanar. 

(3) Puttamittiranar of the 11th century, the author of Vira- 
coliyam. 

(4) Peruntevaiiar of the 11th or 12th century the commen- 
tator on Viracoliyam. 

(5) Kunavirapantitar of the 13th century, the author of 
Neminatam. 

(6) Pavananti of the 13th century, the author of Nannul. 

(7) Mayilainatar, probably of the 14th century, the earliest 
commentator on Nannul. 

* Thesis approved by the Madras University for the Ph. D. degree. 
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(8) Cenavaraiyar, Teyvaccilaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, the 
well-known commentators on Tolkappiyam (whose dates are not 
exactly known). 

(9) Cuppiramaniya-titcitar of the 17th century, the author 
of Pirayokavivekam. 

(10) Vaittiyanata-tecikar of the 17th century, the author of 
Ilakkanavilakkam. 

(11) Cuvaminata-tecikar of the 17th century, the author of 
Ilakkanakkottu. 

(12) Cahkaranamaccivayappulavar of the 17th century, a 
commentator on Nannul. 

(13) The Rev. C. J. Beschi of the 18th century, the author 
of Tonnulvilakkam. 

(14) Civanana-munivar of the 18th century, the author of 
Tolkappiyamutarcuttiravirutti and Ilakkanavilakka-c-curavali. 

(15) A few other commentators on Tolkappiyam and 
Nannul. 

Of them, Agastya and his disciples except Tolkappiyanar, 
Panamp aranar, Atahkottacan and Avinayanar are known to us 
only from stray references found in the works of others. Panam- 
paranar has written the paytram or the introductory stanza to 
Tolkappiyam. There, it is mentioned, that Tolkappiyam was 
written by Tolkappiyanar after a careful study of the earlier 
treatises on Tamil grammar, on the model of Aindra-Vya- 
karana, dealing with the Tamil Language current both in litei'a- 
ture and usage from Tirupati on the north to Cape Comorin on 
the South; and that it was first read in the court of a Pantiyan 
king for recognition before the grammarian Atahkottacan. 
Mayilainatar, m his commentary on Nannul, mentions that a 
treatise on Grammar was written by Avinayanar and it was com- 
mented upon by Iraca-p-pavittira-p-pallavataraiyan. But neither 
the treatise nor the commentary is available at present. The 
earliest treatise on Grammar that is available at present is only 
Tolkappiyam. The later treatises are Viracoliyam, Nannul, Ilak- 
kanavilakkam, Pirayokavivekam, Ilakkanakkottu, Tonnulvilak- 
kam, Tolkappiyamutarcuttiravirutti and Ilakkanavilakka-c-cura- 
vali. 

The author of Viracoliyam improves upon Tolkappiyam and 
mentions a few points with reference to the literature of his time 
which are not found in it. The author of Nannul has incorpo- 
rated almost all those contained in Tolkappiyam and Viracdli- 
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yam omitting a few, added a few points more and has given 
expression to them as concisely as possible. In doing so he has 
not generally followed the important principle observed by Tol- 
kappiyanar that one sutra should have only one vtdheya or 
logical predicate with reference to one uddesya or logical subject 
and this mars the beauty of his work. The author of Ilakkana- 
vilakkam, after making a critical study of Tolkappiyam and 
Nannul, has selected sutras from them both, given most of them 
as they are found there and modified the rest a little. Hence he 
may be treated more as a commentator on Tolkappiyam and 
Nannul than an author of a separate treatise. Pirayoka- 
vivekam is a treatise by itself where the author imports the tech- 
nical expressions and theories of Sanskrit Grammar. The author 
of Ilakkanakkottii summarises in a few sutras the ideas contained 
in the works of his predecessors. Hence he may be taken as an 
author of a compendium rather than an independent work. 

The author of Tonnulvilakkam incorporates most of the 
sutms found in Nannul, but modifies them wherever he differs 
from it. But in commentary on the same he has made very good 
use of the literature available to him. 

Tolkappiyamutarcuttiravirutti is an elaborate discussion on 
the first sutra of Eluttatikaram of Tolkappiyam, where the author 
avails himself of the oppoitunity to discuss the important views 
on Phonology and Accidence expressed by Tolkappiyanar, by 
his commentators (Uraiyaciriyar), Cenavaraiyar and Naccinark- 
kiniyar, and the author of Nannul, with the aid of his ripe know- 
ledge both of Tamil and Sanskrit. 

Ilakkanavilakkaccuravali is only a criticism on the views of 
the author of Ilakkanavilakkam where he differs from the author 
of Nannul. 

I may also mention here that Tolkappiyanar has worked out 
a beautiful Tamil Grammar on the models of Sanskrit Pratisakh- 
yas, Yaska’s Nirukta, Panini's Siksa and Panini’s Grammar or 
that of his predecessors without doing the least violence to the 
genius of the Tamil Language. It is also said by Panamparanar 
that he based his work on Aindra-Vyakarana; but tradition says 
that all the eight treatises on Sanskrit Grammar including Aindra 
were ousted by Panini's Astadhyayi. The only reference which 
connects Indra with Sanskrit Grammar is found in Patanjah’s 
Mahabhasya where it is said that he studied Sanskrit Grammar 
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word by word under Brhaspati for 1000 celestial years and was 
not able to complete it.^ 

There is striking correspondence between Katantra and 
Tolkappiyam in respect of arrangement of topics and use of tech- 
nical terms such as vibhakH = verrutnai, dlrgha = nettle hrasva = 
kuril etc. From this Dr. BurnelP seems to infer that Tolkappi- 
yanar followed Katantra and Pratisakhyas which, according to 
him, represented the Aindra School, instead of Panini’s Grammar 
and also conjectures that Tolkappiyam may be assigned to the 8th 
century after Christ.^ But from inscriptional and other eviden- 
ces it is generally believed that the works of Sangam period 
could not have been produced later than 5th century A. D. and 
some of them like Purananuru and Patirruppattii could be taken 
to the beginning of the Christian Era, and Tolkappiyam is earlier 
than all of them. Consistently with this widely prevalent 
belief, it could hardly be held that Tolkappiyanar had for his 
model the Katantra Grammar which is said to belong to the 
first century after Christ.^ 

An attempt is made in this thesis to show that Tolkappiya- 

adapted not only the Sanskrit Grammatical terms and the 
arrangement, but also many of the Sanskrit grammatical theories. 
For instance, his account of the origin of speech-sounds and the 
function of case-suffixes is a close reproduction of what is found 
in old Sanskrit Grammars; while, however, in the treatment of 
compounds, and the initial and the final sounds of words, he 
appears to have made certain alterations and adaptations to suit 
the requirements of Tamil language. On the other hand, the 
authors of Viracoliyam and Pirayokavivekam have imitated 
Panini's Grammar in declension, conjugation and word-forma- 
tion to such an extent that they have completely distorted the 
perspective through which the linguistic phenomena of the 
Tamil Language should be analysed and evaluated. They have 
also incorporated in their works a close translation of Vararuci’s 
Kankas on Sanskrit compounds. 

It will also be seen from the following pages that the other 
grammarians like the authors of Nannul and Ilakkanavilakkam 

1. Brhaspatih Indraya divyam varsa-sahasram pratipadoktandm 

sabdo/natn ^abda-pdirdya'Kam provclca, naititam yagama. 

2. B, A. S. p. 8, 

3. B. A. S, p, 55 f.n. 

4. B. S. G. p. 83, 
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have, in general, followed Tolkappiyanar, though, here and there 
as in the case of accent and alapetat, they agree with the author 
of VIracoliyam. 

For the sake of convenience, I have divided, in this thesis, 
the period from the Pre-Christian Era to the present day into 

three: Ancient, Medieval and Modern, Ancient representing the 

period extending from the Pre-Christian Era to the 5th century 
A.D. (Le.) the end of Sangam Period, Medieval, the period from 
the 6th century A.D. to the 14th century A.D. and Modern, the 
period from the 15th century A.D. upto the present day, 

I. SPEECH-SOUNDS. 


1. 1. How speech sounds are produced-, — Tolkappiyanar says 
in the sutra — 

Unti mutald muntu-vali tdnri~t 
Talaiyinu mitarrinu nencinit nilaiup 
Pallu m-iialu ndvu mukkum 
Annamu m~ulappata v-enmurat nilaiydn 
Uruppur r-amaiya nerippata nah 
EII& v-elutiun collun kalai~p 
Pirappi n-dkkam veru-ve r-iyala 
Tirappata-t teriyuh katci y-dna. (Tol. E. 83.) 
that air which starts from navel comes out as difierent speech- 
sounds by passing through the eight parts chest, neck, head, 
hard palate, teeth, tongue, lips and nose, and undergoing diffe- 
rent modifications therein. This is more or less the translation 
of the following Karikas of Panini's^Siksa:— 

Marutasturasi caran inandran janayaii svaratn \ 

Kanthe mddhyandinayugam 

Taram tdriiyasavanam slrsanyam jdgatdmigam j 
Sodlrno mUrdhnyabhihato vakiratn^apadya marutah | 

Varndn janayate ^ 

A-Stau sthandni varndnani urah kanthah^ siras-iatha } 
Jthvamulanca dantdica nasikosthdu ca ialu ca \\ ^ ^ 

It may be noted here that jihvdmulam is translated as ‘ nd 
or tongue, while it really means the root of the tongue. 

Besides it is said in Panini’s giksa that , when it is in 
company with any one of the five nasals and four sem.-vowels, 
is ‘ chest-sound ’ but that, when it is alone, it is guttural. 

Cf, ‘ Hak&ram pancamairyukiam antasthabhisca samyutam [ 
Urasyam tarn mjanly&t kanthyam Ohurasamyutam \\ 

(P. S. lo.) 
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Though Tolkappiyanar has not stated ‘ h ’ among Tamil sounds, 
he has mentioned the chest as one of the organs of speech pro- 
bably because the air which finally comes out as speech-sound 
passes through it. 

But the other grammarians from Ilampuranar downwards 
have not correctly understood the significance of the mention of 
chest, neck and head. Ilampuranar says in his commentary on 
the sutra — 

Mellelut tdrum pirappi n-dkkam 
Colhya palh nilaiyina v-aytnum 
Mukkin vali-y-icai ydppura-t ionrum. (Tol. E. 100.) 

where it is said that the nasals have for their organ of produc- 
tion, nose also besides their respective organs of production, that 
the voiceless consonants are produced by talai-vali or the air 
when it passes through the head, and that the semi- vowels are 
produced by imtarru-vali or the air when it passes through the 
neck. This statement of his is probably due to the fact that, of 
the eight organs mentioned by Tolkappiyanar in Tol. E. 83, all 
but chest, neck and head have been mentioned as organs of pro- 
duction in sutras 84 to 100. But he does not seem to have noted 
that nenc'H or chest mentioned in Tol. E. 83 is left out. 

The author of Viracoliyam mentions the same eight organs^ 
as Tolkappiyanar, but does not say anything as Ilampuranar does 
about the places where vallinam, mellinam and itaiyinam are 
produced. But his commentator Peruntevanar says that the 
voiceless consonants are produced at the chest, aytam at the head 
vowels and semi-vowels at the neck and the nasals at the nose.z 
The author of Nannul closely follows Peruntevanar in all 
respects. 3 


1. l/ntt-mutal-eluh hdxi^u-p-piiy^ant-uTa ‘tnun-ciramum 
Pa7itamali-kan tarnu-mukkum-ur-r-annam pal-l-utan'e 
JSP'Ufituwt-tidl^TiQ/ 7tto\i~y~tiptippo^hu Tnuyct^ci y-tn^dl 
Vantti-nikalu m-eluttein,xu-colluvar vdnutale. (V. C. 6.) 

2. Ivatt^h urattai valh'Q.amum, ctrattat dytamum, kantattai 
uytrum ttaiyi'^amum, mukkai mellinamum, poruniztm-sna-k- 
ko\ka. (V. C. 6, Comm.) 

3. Ntrai-y-uyir muyatciyi ‘Q.-ulvali turappa 
Elum-anu-t ttra\-urah kanta tn-ucci 
Mukkux r-ttal-nd-p pal-l-ana-i toliliTj, 

Vew^ t-elutfoli y-dy-varal pi^app^. (Na. 74.) 
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The author of Ilakkanavilakkam improves upon Tol. E. 83 
by adding that the sound has emanated from uddna which is 
made to rise by the will of the person. ^ This clearly shows that 
he has in his mind the Karika — 

Attna bnddhyd, sametyarthdn mand yiinkte vivaksayd j 
Manah kdydgmm dhanti sa prerayati mdruiam jj 
wliich precedes *MciTutcisiuTcisi cctTun etc.’ in Panini s Siksa, and 
agrees with Ilampuranar that vcillinam is produced at the head, 
mellina-m at the nose and itatyvnam at the neck2 and differs 
from Nannular in saying that ayiam is produced at the chest^ 
instead of at the head. This is perhaps due to his having known 
that the Sanskrit ‘ h’ is produced at the chest when it is in com- 
pany with any one of the five nasals and semi-vowels; but since 
ay tarn must invariably be followed by a voiceless consonant, it 
is more appropriate to say that it is produced in places just near 
the places of production of the respective voiceless consonants. 
This point will be dealt with at great length in 1.55. 

C. J. Beschi follows Nannular in ioto^. 

From all this it is evident that the Tamil Grammarians with 
the exception of Tolkappiyanar have not recognised the true 
distinction between the abhyaniara-prayatna and the bahya-pra~ 
yatna mentioned by Panmi and other Sanskrit Grammarians. 
They have not also recognised that the classification of vowels, 
explosives, semi-vowels and fricatives is due to their distinction 
in ahhyaniaraprayaina and that the clasification into voiceless 
and voiced is due to the difference in the condition of the vocal 


Avvctltf 

Avi y-itaimai f-akuin * 7 r ^ 

Mevu menmai-muk ku-uram-perum vanmat. CNa. 75.) 
Ayta-k k4tan-talai y-ahkd muya%ct 
Cdrpelut t-^n/avu7i tam-tnuta 1-av.atya. (Na. 87.) 

1 . Uyir^ulap putdnanz ndta m-ucct 

Mitarura mukkux r-ttal-na-p pal-l-ana-t 
Tatatntu pt'fj.na r-avartatu wnatydn . 

V'etu-v'e t-eluttoli y-dy-varal pitapp'e. (1. V. 9.) 

2- A-v-vali y-dvt y-itai-mtta 

Vanmai 7 nenmai-niuk k-tcaiyiT rdi^t^Tn. 

Ay'ta-7ten c9ca7-yi Ky-a.hkdn t-iyalun , 

Carpelut tam-7nuta l-aiaatya. tl- • ') 

T. V. 3. Comm. 
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chords and certain concomitant factors which come under 
hcihyaprayatna^ . 

It may be useful to note in this connection that the tensiott 
of the vocal chords and the accompanying vibration and musical 
clang or voice correspond to the bahyaprayainas of the voiced 
consonants, viz., samvara, nada and ghosa, while the flaccid 
condition of the vocal chords and the accompanying non-vibra- 
tion and breath correspond to the bahyaprayainas of the voice- 
less consonants, viz., vivara, svasa and aghosa. 

At the end of the third section in Eluttatikaram, Tolkappi- 
yanar states in two sutras — 

Ella v-ehittum velippata-k kilantu 

Colliya palli y-elutaru valiyir 

Pirappotu vituvali y-uralcci vdra-t 

Takaitelu vali-y-icai y-arirapa ndti 

Alapir kota l-anianar maraitie. (Tol. E. 102.) 

AAiiva nuvald t-eluniupurat t-icaikku 

Meyteri vali-y-icai y-alavu-nuvan rtcine. 

{ibid. 103.) 

that the theory of speech sounds and modifications which sound 
undergoes within the body may be learnt from the scriptures of 
the Brahmins and that he has dealt with here only the articula- 
ted speech-sounds that come out of the mouth. Here it is 
evident that he refers to the four phases of speech-sound, para, 
paiyanfl, madhyama and vaikharl described in Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, para, being that phase of the sahda-brahman, the undiffe- 
rentiated primordial sound manifested at mulddhara or sacral 
plexus, paiyanti being that phase which is manifested at the navel 
and which is cognisible to Yogins, madhyama being that phase 
which is manifested at the heart and vaikhart being that phase 
which is manifested out of the vocal organs as the articulated 
sound. These four phases are clearly suggested by the following 
!]^ mentioned by Patafijali in the first ahnika of his 
Mahabhasya : — 

Catvdri vSkparimiia padani 

Tani vidur brdhmand ye mantsinah | 


1. SamvTi'^ kanthi nadcdi kriyate, (Tai. P. II; 4.) 
VivTt'e svdsah. (Tai. P. II- 5.) 

. . Kanthasya khe mvrte samvTt'e vd dpadyatt 
kvdsatdm nddatdm' vd. (R. V. P. 13, 1.) 
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Guha trtni nihita nengayanti 
Turlyam vacd manusya vadanti j| 

(M. B. i. 3. 24 and 25.) 

Hence the three sutras, Tol. E. 83, 102 and 103 clearly show 
that Tolkappiyanar had studied Sanskrit Siksa, Pratisakhyas and 
grammar, and had adopted in his work those points which would 
suit Tamil Language. 

1.2. Classification'. — Speech-sounds are first classified into 
primary and secondary in almost all the treatises on Tamil 
Grammar. They are respectively called mutal-elultu'^ and cur- 
■pelutUi^ by Nannular and his successors. The name cdrpeluitu 
may have been suggested to them by the expression ‘ cdrntu- 
varan marapiV in the first sutra in Eluttatikdram of'Tolkappiyam. 

1.21. Primary sounds : 1.211. Definition: — Primary sounds 
are those which have only one definite place of production 
in vocal organs for each of them. That this is the idea of 
Tolkappiyanar is inferred from his statement that secondary 
sounds are found only in the company of primary sounds and 
cannot have a separate place of production.^ 

1.212. Number of primary sounds: — The primary sounds 
are, in the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, thirty* in number consist- 
ing of 12 vowels® and 18 consonants®. The author of Viracoli- 
yam mentions dytam between vowels and consonants and hence 


1. Uyiru m-utampum-d muppatu mutal'e. (Na. 59.) 

2. Uyirmey dytam uyira\apu orralapu 
A kiya iu aiau ma •• kdn 

Tani-nilai pattun cdrpelut t-dkum. (N a. 60.) 

Moli-k-kd ranam-d ndta-kd riya-v-oU 

Eluttatu mutal-cdr p-ena-v-iru vakaUfe. Cl. V. 3.) 

3. Cdrntu van n-allatu tamakktyal ptla-T-ena- 
T'erntu-veli-p patutta v-'erjiai munrun 
Tattan cdrpit pifappotu civant 

Otta kdtciytr 'pammiyal p-iyalum. (Tol. E. 101.) 

4. Eluttena-p-pa%upa 
Akara-mutal 

Nakara v-iruvdy muppa ‘-tenpa 

Cdrntu-varan marapin munralah kaiaiy'e, (ibid. 1.1 

5. Ankara v-iruvdy-p 

Pannt r-eluttu m-uyir-en a molipa, (ibid. 8.) 

6. Nakara v-iruvdy-p 

Patinen n-e\uttu mey-y-enya molipa. (ibid. 9.) 
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according to him the primary sounds seem to be thirty-one. i 
The author of Neminatam follows him in this point.^ But all 
the other grammarians repeat the opinion of Tolkappiyanar. 

It seems to me that the authors of Viracoliyam and Nemi- 
natam have gone wrong in having included aytam among primary 
sounds, since its pronunciation varies according to the consonant 
that succeeds it. This point will be dealt with at greater length 
in 1.55. 

1.213. Classification of primary sounds: — Primary sounds 
are classified into vowels and consonants, of which the vowels 
are produced by opening the mouth, which is seen from the 
expression ' ankantu iyalum ’ in Tol. E. 85 and avarroranna in 
Tol. E. 86, etc. The vowels and the consonants will be dealt 
with in detail after secondary sounds are defined and numbered 
(i.e.) in 1.3 and 1.4. 

1.22. Secondary sounds: 1.221. Definition : — Secondary 
sounds are those which depend for their pronunciation upon the 
preceding or succeeding consonants. This is evident from Tol- 
kappiyanar’s statement ‘ carniu varin allafu tamakku iyalpila ' 
in Tol. E. 101. 

But Nannular does not seem to have understood the full 
significance of this definition of Tolkappiyanar. He seems to 
have mistaken kurriyal-ikaram and kurriyal-ukaram for ‘ i ’ and 
* u ' shortened to half a mdtra each. According to Tolkappiya- 
nar the places of production of kurriyalikaram and kurriyal- 
ukaram are not always the same as those for * i ’ and ' u but 
change according to the preceding consonant. 

Mayilainatar says that cdrpelutiu is that which is other than 
mutal-eletiu and which is used along with another sound. ^ An 
old commentator on Nannul says that cdrpeluttu is one which has 


1. Arinta-D-eluttam-mun, fannirantdvt-ka \-una~kam-mtin 
Pifanta-paii'n.ettu mey-natu-v-dytam peyartutm-y-dm 
Murintaria-yam-muta l-dru hanana namana-v-entu 
Cerinta^a-melHr^an ceppata-vallinan temolty^. (V. C. 1.) 

2. "Avi y-akara-muta l-d'£trantdfn-dytam-i^ai 
M'evuh kakara-mutan meykal-d — muvdruh 
Kannu muraimaiydr kdttiya-mup pa^foip^u 
Nannumutal vaippdku naryku (N. N. E. 1.) 

3. Mutaleluttdn-tanfnai avartifk-inmatydnum, cdrppii;-^din,rutal~ 
dnum ippattum cdrpdkav'h ko\lav%ntum-enpatv,. (Na. 59. M.) 
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undergone modification by one part of it combining with another 
part or by being preceded or succeeded by another sound.^ 

The author of Ilakkanavilakkam agrees with Mayilainatar. 

Cankaranamaccivayar says that carpelutiu is that which is 
used only in combination as vowel-consonant, which comes in 
company of mutaleluttu as dytam or muialeluttu modified as 
the rest. He adds that it may also be defined as a sound found 
only in words. 2 

Civananamunivar, on the other hand, agrees with Tolkap- 
piyanar and elaborately criticises in his Tolkappiyamutarcuttira- 
virutti, the definition given by the commentators of Nannul and 
the author of Ilakkanavilakkam. 

1.222. Number of secondary sounds'. — The secondary 
sounds are, in the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, three in number 
consisting of kurriyal-tkaram (roughly translated as shortened 
‘ i '), kurriyal-ukaram (roughly translated as shortened ' u '), and 
aytam^, and each of them has half a mdtraiox its quantity.^ Ilam- 
puranar mentions under Tol. E. 1, that they are 226 in number 
consisting of kurriyal-ikaram, kurriyal-ukaram and dytam, 7 
uyir-alapetai and 216 vowel-consonants. According to the author 
of Viracoliyam they are 11 in number consisting of 7 alafetai 
(one corresponding to each of 7 long vowels), kurriyal- 
ikaram, kurriyal-ukaram, shortened ‘ ai ’ and shortened * au ’.® 


1. Tammotu tdm cdrntum, zlam cdrntum, paJCfukkStv, cdrntum, 
vikdrattdl varutahn,. (Na. p. 40- £.n.) 

2. Uyirmey uyzrum meyyum kutippitattald^um, dytam . . . 
ava'P'cin-itaty'e carntuvarutaldiaum enaiya tattamutalelutttn-rtripu 
vikdrattdr ptraftald.'num cdrpeluttdyinavdka-kkolka . . . 
orumoltyai-c-cdrntu varutal'e tamakktlakka-r^amdkavu^aimaiyir 
cdrpeluttdytna-v-enakkdtalum-dm-e^ka. 

(Na. 60. C.) 

3. Avaitdni, 

Kutt^y^ l-ikaram kurriya l-ukarant 

Aytam-eiQ/Za 

Mtippdt pul\iyu m-eluttd r-aryna. (Tol. E. 2.) 

4. Awiya-iyilaiyu m-eiyai munre. (ibid. 12.) 

5. Iruti-mey-ninktya v-lrdril-amfu kuiyinetil-el 

Feruvariydl/ietu ntrmai-y-alapu pinainta-varkkam 

Aruvaru-vallotfu mellor rum-dm-vanmat mll-ukaram 

U tuvatu-naiyum totarmoli-p-pirStiyu nett^-piiynum'e. (V. C. 2.) 

Akaram-vakaratti liyd%tymnt-auvdm yakaratti^dfu 
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The author of Neminatam mentions both in his text and com- 
mentary 244 secondary sounds consisting of 7 uyir^-alapetaif 
kurriyal-'ikaram, kurriyal^ukaram^ shortened shortened ^ au" 
216 vowel-consonants {ka^ kd^ ki, etc,), 6 shortened voiceless 
consonants, 6 nasals, and the shortened ^ y ^ l \ ^ v \ ^ I ' and 

Nannular mentions 369 secondary sounds consisting of 216 
vowel-consonants, 8 murrdyiam^ 21 uyiralapetau 42 orrala^ 
petai, 37 kurriyal-zkaram, 36 kurriyal-ukaram, 3 shortened 1 
shortened ^ ati \ 3 shortened ^ m' and 2 shortened dytam.^ He 
explains them thus : — Since there are 12 vowels and 18 conso- 
nants, the number of vowel-consonants is 18x12 ==216,3 
Since there are 6 voiceless consonants which can follow dytam^ 
since dytam is substituted in sandhi for consonants as in <^3^ + 
kaUya^ai<ikaUya and since it is inserted in certain words for the 


Akaram-tyatnfatya tdkum d e d vind-v-antam^dm 
Mkara-okara-mey yiT-pulli-mevum a-t-u-c-cuttdm 
Ikaran^kuTukt varuh^kurrukaram-ptn ya-v-varine. (ibid. 3.) 
Kur^eluttonron r-arat-y-akum-ai-au v-zrantimeUl 
Orrelultdytam z-u-v-arat-munrala p-dhkuytrmey 
Marreluttanruyir mdttiraz-y-e-pertz manntikinra 
Orreluttinpin riruyzr-varin-eru m-olz-y-zlazye, (ibid. 5.) 

1. Ohkuyzrka l-orrznme l-ert y-uyirmey-y-dy 
Ankzru nurrorupat tdrdkuni — pdhkutazya 
Vallorru mellorru varkka m~alapetazkal 
Collorri mtta-t takum, (N. N. E. 3.) 

Totarnetir kzl-vanmaz mel-ukaram ya-p-pzn 
jPataiya varum-ikar zn-anri — mata-nalldy 

uznmaz-y-ztat t-az-y-au-v-uh kunrumun norruntel 
Cemmai-y-uyz r-erzzn cerzntu. (ibid. 4.) 

2. Uyzrmey y-zrattu-ziur rettuya r-dytam 
Mtiiiyi r-alapelu znuThror r-alapetai 
Are la .*• ku m-tmmup panel 
Ukara m-drd r-aikdn munre 

Aukd n-onre ma kdn znunre 
Ayta m-zran%otu cdrpelut t-zzru-mri 
OiQ^roU munnur relupd n-enpa. (Na. 61.) 

3. jPullz-mt tav-v-otu mun-n-uru v-dki-y-zzm 
Enat y-uyir d turuvu tirzntum 
Uyzr-ala vdy-atan vaiivolzt fzruvayin 

Peyarotu zn-orru-mun n-dy-varu m-uyirmey, (ibid. 89.) 
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sake of metre as in ceyva.%iu (for ceyvatu), the number of 
imn IS 6 -f- 2 = 8.1 Since alapetai can come at the beginning 
the middle and the end of words and since there are seven 
long vowels, the number of nytr-alapetai is 7 x 3 = 212 . 


(To be continued.) 


]. Xurtyatan munna r-ayta-ppu\li 

Uytrotu punarntaval ldra*i^ micaitte. (ibid. 90.) 

2. Jcai-ke%i^ moli-muta I4tai-katai nilai-netil 

^\apelu m-mmrravaT r4na-k-kuril kuri-y-e, (ibid. 91.) 

Y— 25 



THE MADURAI CHRONICLES AND THE TAMIL 

ACADEMIES. 


BY 

T. G. Aravamuthan, m.a., b.l., 

Advocate, Madras. 

(Continued from page 124 of Vol. V part II.) 

Ill 

Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi’s Chronicle of the Sacrec’ 
Sports of Madurai would be dismissed by the sober historiar 
as having very little value as raw material for history were it nol 
that the work had been designed, obviously, to exalt the fane ai 
Madurai above all others dedicated to the lord Siva by making 
its divine denizen the hero of numerous miracles, to make 
Madurai the scene of those miracles and to associate the king; 
of Madurai as closely as possible with the miracles wrought b 3 
the Lord, — a three-fold purpose which was inspired by the 
circumstances that the city was the capital of the Madura 
country, that the country was ruled over by the Pandyas and tha 
the principal temple of Madurai is esteemed among the holies 
of south India. It is the chronicler’s attempt to associate the 
Pandyas of Madurai with these legends that invests his worl 
with some interest to the historian and compels him to look fo 
somejstrands of history, however fine and difficult of perception 
in the wearisome web of the chronicler’s fancy. 

The chronicle contains very little material which is usefu 
to the historian: it does not even proceed on a chronologica 
basis. It mentions only eight soverigns of the Pandya line 
Malayadhvaja,! Tatataka,2 Ugra,3 Datta,* Vira,^ Murti,® Vara 
guna^ and Varaguna’s son,® and of these the first three ar 
clearly mythical, the fourth and the fifth are shadowy, an^ 
the last is not even mentioned by name. Two places in th 

1. Legend 3 2. Legend 4 

3. Legend 10 4. Legend 36 

5. Legend 39, and probably Legends 43, 44 also. 

6. Legend 51 7. Legend 48 8. Legend 49 
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Pandya country are specially mentioned, Old Madurad and 
Manavur,2 but very little is said about them. One of the legends 
discovers a miraculous reason for the river Vaihai flowing along 
the outskirts of the city.^ Other legends have been fabricated 
for furnishing plausible explanations of such place-names as 
Madurai,^ Nan-madak-Kudal,-^ Alavay,® North Alavay,^ the 
Serpent, the Cow and the Bull Mounts,® the Boar Mount® and 
the Elephant Mount, Uttara-k6sa-maiigai,ii Kattu-Nallur-irum- 
sirai and Tanic-Sayam^^ ; the chronicler turns etymologist but 
instead of seeking for explanations of the names in linguistic 
facts he weaves frivolous romance round and round the names. 
The chronicler’s lack of inventiveness is responsible for the Lord 
figuring in miracles which are tediously monotonous in moiij: 
the Lord gives a board to the Academicians^® and another to 
Bhadrai^: He gives a purse to Darumi,®® an unfailing purse to a 
Pandya^® and an unfailing bag to another devotee^^ : Manikya- 
vacaka is made to squander his king’s monies®® and a chieftain 
commisioned by his king to raise a force of mercenaries is made 
to do likewise®® : the legends in which the Lord shows His grace 
to some orphan pups,®® to a black-bird®® and to a heron®® are 
quite similar in conception : in as many as three legends the 
prime motif is metamorphosis®®: if transfiguration has a part to 
play in only one legend,®^ the motif of a curse and transformation 
in consequence is found in as many as three.®® 

Many of the miracles narrated in this chronicle fall into 
groups or * cycles’. Two miracles are intended to establish the 
surpassing holiness of the fane of Madurai by associating Indra 
and his elephant with it.®® In nine the principal figure is practi- 
cally king Sundara who is identified with Lord Sundara of the 
sacred temple of Madurai.®® The minor figures in these miracles 
are a Pandya king, Malayadhvaja,®® and his daughter, Tatetaka, 


1. 

Legend 21 

2. 

Legend 53 

3. 

Legend 7 

4. 

Legend 36 

5. 

Legend 12 

6. 

Legend 47 

7, 

Legend 20 

8. 

Legend 36 

9, 

Legend 59 

10. 

Legend 26 

11. 

Legend 22 

12 . 

Legend 44 

13. 

Legend 15 

14. 

Legend 56 

15. 

Legend 16 

16. 

Legend 40 

17. 

Legend 50 

18. 

Legends 27-30 

19. 

Legend 39 

20. 

Legend 59 

21. 

Legend 60 

22. 

Legend 63 

23. 

Legends 28, 29, 31 


24. 

Legend 37 

25. 

Legends 19, 22, 

58 

26* Legends 1, 

27. 

Legends 3-11 

28. 

Legends 3, 9 
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who becomes king Sundara’s consort,^ and Ugra, the son of king 
Sundara by this Pandya princess. Ugra becomes the hero of 
another miracle^ and has a subsidiary place in two others. ^ 
In two miracles the hero is an adept, — but he is none other than 
the Lord Sundara.* A cycle of seven legends® clusters round an 
Academy at Madurai: in these the Lord himself occupies the 
centre of the stage and the minor characters are Agastya,® Nak- 
Kiran,^ Kabilan,® Paranar,® Rudra-Janman,^® Idaik-kadanii and 
Darumi.i2 Perhaps, an eighth legend also relates to the Academy, 
for Nak-Kiran seems to figure in it prominently.^® Two cycles 
of legends relate to two great hymnalists of Tamil ^aivism, — 
Manikya-vacaka^* and Jnana-sambandha.i® We have two more 
cycles, — one of four miracles relating to Bhadra a bard,^® and 
another of two miracles relating to the children of a boar.^^ 

Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi has been quite disdainful of 
chronological details. With reference to most of the miracles 
he vouchsafes to us nothing more definite than that they occurred 
' once upon a time ’ : this phrase is as common, indeed, in his 
chronicle as it is in children's tales. Nor does he marshall the 
miracles in chronological order: he narrates them as they come 
to him: he tumbles them out pell mell. Two instances should 
be enough: the Manikya-vacaka cycled® is interposed between two 
series of miracles each of which happened ‘once upon a time 
two of the miracles of the cycle of Jnana-sambandha are related 
in the middle of the work®® and the third miracle is relegated 
almost to the end .21 Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi was not a 
chronicler of events but a vendor of miracles: to the miracle- 
monger the vagueness of undetermined antiquity has naturally 
a greater fascination than the precision of dated history. 

Still, scattered about in these legends, we have occasional 
hints about the periods to which some of the miracles could be 
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roughly assigned. The hints are few and vague, and when 
closely scanned they prove less useful than they appear at first 
sight. Such as they are, they have to be accepted and turned by 
the historian to such purpose as he can. 

The chronicle makes mention of various potentates and 
peoples: kings like the Cola,i the Cera, 2 the Cedi-raya^ and the 
Kadu-vetti,^ and peoples like the Karnatas,^ the hunters,® the 
^ramanas,^ the Yavanas® and the Turks.® None of them, how- 
ever, is mentioned with that fulness which is necessary for the 
historian: it is impossible, on the strength of these references, to 
determine the sequence of the miracles. 

The chronicler tells us, for instance, that, in the reigns 
of four different Pandyas, the Cola kings invaded the Pandya 
country and advanced upon the capital city of Madurai, and that 
on each occasion the Lord Sundara played a miracle and saved 
the city from falling into Cola hands.^® The only historical 
event of antiquity which could be suggested as affording 
a basis for these legends is the Battle of Kudal (Madurai) of 
which Nak-Kirar, the poet of the Sangam collections, makes 
mention in one of his poems: Palaiyan-Maran defeated Kilh- 
Valavan who had encamped with a large army just outside the 
walls of Kudal.^^ But we can now discover no circumstance 
which would enable us to decide whether Palaiyan-Maran and 
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Other interpretations of these lines are possible but not probable. 
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his victory at the Battle of Kudal are referred to in any of the 
four legends.^ 

At the very start we may decide, for the present purpose, to 
leave wholly of account the numerous legends which contain no 
clue for determining their place in a chronological scheme and 
do not even stand related to some other legend the place of 
which atleast in a system of chronology is beyond cavil. Such 
legends can be shoved in and out as suits the fancy of the chro- 
nicler: they cannot help us to fix either their own sequence or 
the relative positions of the legends between which they are 
thrust in. 2 

The first of the chronological hints is to be found early in 
the chronicle: Siva is said to have played these sports at the 
rate of sixteen in a yuga.3 The yugas being four and the Sports 
being sixty-four, the arithmetic of the chronicler is flawless, but 
we have yet to verify if the Lord was so regular in playing at the 
game of miracles as the arithmetic of the chronicler would 
require. The statement, however, seems clearly to imply that 
the sixtj'-four miracles were worked out in four successive yugas, 
that is, within the space of a Maha-yuga. 

The scene of all the Sports of the Lord having been 
Madurai, it follows that the discovery of the linga of the Lord at 
Madurai and the raising of a temple over it'* and the worshipping 
of the liftga by Indra’s elephant® must have been the very earliest 
of them. 

The next legend, in the chronicle, is about the birth of a 
princess to a Pandya king, Malayadhvaja,® — a princess who in 

1. There are those who would find only one Nak-Kirar among the 
personalities of the &ngam age and would make him the commentator 
on Iraiyapar’s Ahap-Ponel : they assume also,— as is done by others 
as well,— that he was the author of the Pan^ik-Kdvai, The con- 
temporary Pandyaking of this Nak-Kirar would then be the Nedu- 

But it is surprising that though this 
NeduJVIarap is credited in that poem with numerous victories, the Battle 
of^ Kudal does not figure among them. It must follow that the Nak- 
Kirar who eulogised the Pandya of the Battle of Kudal is different from 
the T^ak-Kirar of the days of Nedu-Maran. 

2. The Legends of this class are Nos. 12-4, 23-5, 31-6, 40-2, 45 

,50, 58-9, 60, 63. ’ » i > 

3. In the section on ' The Glory of the City \ 

4. Legend 1 5. Legend 2 6. Legend 3 
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due time became the consort of the Lord, — but apart from the 
fact that numerous kings are said to have preceded that king 
there is no hint as to the period in which he flourished. We 
cannot therefore, presume tliat chronologically this le^rend 
followed, immediately after the first two miracles. 

To the difficulties which result from the absence of any 
chronological indications whatsoever are added the difficulties 
which flow from the indefiniteness of such chronological hints as 
are given and the further difficulties resulting from the abandon- 
ment of the chronological scheme suggested early in the chro- 
nicle that the miracles were worked out at the rate of sixteen in 
a yuga. A legend which appears late in the chronicle relates to 
the discovery of the temple of Madurai by a human being and 
the determination of the bounds of the city, but these events are 
said to have taken place < once upon a time We are therefore 
left to depend merely on our own estimate of the probabilities. 
The discovery of the temple having first been made by Indra 
and then by his elephant the next step obviously is its discovery 
by men and the marking out of the city-limits this legend may 
therefore be taken to be the third in chronological sequence. 
From this miracle it must have been a long way indeed to the 
miracle of the re-determination of the ancient limits of the city:^ 
but we find it placed at the dawn of a new age after the close of 
a Brahma-kalpa. Obviously, the earlier legend must stand 
assigned to atleast the Brahma-kalpa which had just then come 
to a close. These miracles must therefore have taken place in 
different Brahma-kalpas and any chronological scheme for the 
miracles must therefore be framed as much in terms of Brahma- 
kalpas as in terms of mere yugas. This is not a solitary instance 
of the miracles being dated expressly in terms of kalpas: the 
legend of the poets Kari and Nan is assigned to an indefinite 
time in an indefinite kalpa* and the legend of the Lord teaching 
the Vedas to the Rsis is placed at the beginning of the first of 
yugas of the fifth Maha-yuga of this Brahma-kalpa.* 
In these legends the chronicler negatives unequivocally the 
suggestion already referred to,— that all the sixty-four miracles 
were performed within the limits of one Maha-yuga. The only 


1. Legend 53 (l) 
4. Legend 52 
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way of reconciling these different statements is to assume 
that in a Maha-yuga or cycle of lour yugas the Lord works out 
the full tale of the sixty-four miracles, and that as Maha-yuga 
succeeds to Maha-yuga the Lord patiently repeats over and over 
again the same sixty-four miracles. However much these 
assumptions might accord with or be necessitated by the tenets of 
certain theological schools, they have no value whatsoever to the 
historian. Nor do the assumptions help us to understand why 
the chronicler should speak of different kalpas when all the 
miracles could be boxed up into one Maha-yuga. Perhaps the 
stanza in which the miracles are sought to be compressed into 
the limits of a cycle of four yugas is after all an interpolation, 
but, even so, the task of the chronologist does not become easier, 
for he has then to go roaming over numerous kalpas in hopes of 
discovering clues which would help to settle the sequence of the 
miracles. We are thus driven again to rely on our sense of 
probabilities for determining the sequence. 

The discovery of the temple and the fixing of the city-limits 
were perhaps followed immediately by the Lord assuming the 
sovereignty of Madurai as king Sundara: the cycle of miracles 
connected with king Sundara^ would then have to be placed 
next after the miracle which, we have already seen, must have 
been the third. 

Immediately after these must be placed the miracle of the 
quelling of the sea, for it happened in the days of Ugra-Pandya, 
the son of king Sundara. 2 

Two other miracles, — the defeat of Indra^ and the over- 
throw of Mount Meru,* — must, prima factey be assigned to this 
same period, the chronicler not having suggested that some one 
other than Ugra-Pandya was the Lord’s chosen instrument in 
working out these miracles.® When, however, the chronicler 
came to the narration of the two legends, he failed to link up 
the former with Ugra® and he made it clear that the latter was 
worked in the days of a decendant of Ugra.’ We are not in a 
position to determine the reasons which induced the 
chronicler to dissociate the miracles from Ugra : pehaps, 
the chronicler took it that the three gifts of the Lord 
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were gifts to Ugra's dynasty and not to Ugra alone and that they 
were not to be exhausted by Ugra. This is not the only difficulty 
in fixing the chronological position of these two miracles. In the 
account of the former miracle we have an incident, — that of 
Nak-Kirar composing the Tiru-Muruhu- Arr up-pad ai ,'^ — which 
suggests that the legend may have to be associated with the cycle 
of tales about the Academy and classed chronologically with 
them, but as the incident is not found narrated in some 
of the manuscripts the implied association looks improbable. 
Further, we have a stanza in this canto which imputes this 
miracle to the reign of a Vira-Maran (that is, ‘ Hero-Pandya ’2), 
but it is open to considerable doubt whether the word Vira is 
used here as a proper name or as a mere adjective: if it is a 
proper name, the miracle cannot be attributed to the period of 
Ugra-Pandya in the face of a specific ascription to Vira-Maran. 
In connection with another legend too we have a similar doubt 
as to whether it could be attributed to Vira-Pa.ndya,2 but in a 
third legend the poet has made it absolutely clear that he refers 
to a king who bore the name Vira-Maran.'* We are thus forced 
to determine the sequence of the miracles concerning the Acade- 
mies and those which could be referred to the days of Vira- 
Pandya. 

The legend of the quelling of the sea^ closes with two 
interesting stanzas, — the penultimate one chronicling how after 
the victory the Lord had a Hall built for the Academy and how 
he remained in it among the hallelujahs of the poets, and the last 
stanza stating that the first two Academies were housed in that 
Hall and that the * future ' Academy would be on the banks of 
the Ganga — traditionally equated to the Golden Lily Tank in 
the temple of Madurai. Except for this solitary reference to 
three Academies, nowhere else in the chronicle do we find the 
faintest suggestion of more than one Academy: the last stanza 
speaking of the * future ' Academy becomes very much suspect 
in consequence. We have already seen that the legend of the 
victory over Indra® contains an account, according to some 
manuscripts, of how Nak-Kiran came to compose his Tiru- 
Muruhu-Arrup-padai. The chronological position of this 
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miracle will be determined if only we can arrive at correct 
findings on two questions of fact, — whether the stanza about the 
three Academies and the stanzas about the composition of the 
Tiru-Muruhu-Arrup-padai are genuine, — that is, whether the 
chronicler had three Academies in mind and whether Nak-Kiran 
is to be assigned to the period of the miracle of Indra's defeat. 

If we admit the genuineness of all these stanzas, we admit 
three Academies but we do not know to which of them Nak- 
Kiran belonged: for aught we can gather from this chronicle he 
might have belonged to any one of the three. If we decide 
against the genuineness of all the stanzas, we have evidence of 
only one Academy, but that Academy does not stand related 
chronologically either to the legend of Indra’s defeat or to the 
tale of the composition of Nak-Kiran’s hymn on Muruhan. To 
reject the stanza relating to the three Academies, while accept- 
ing the stanzas about the Ttru-Muruhii-Arrup-padai, would lead 
to the miracle of the victory over Indra being linked up with the 
other legends about the Academy and possibly also with the 
legend of the quelling of the sea. To accept the former and 
reject the latter would lead to the result that while three Acade- 
mies are admitted it is impossible to show that either Nak- 
Kiran’s poetic effort or Indra’s defeat is chronologically related 
to any of the three Academies. 

It may perhaps be worth pointing out at this stage that none 
of these four possibilities squares with the popular beliefs now 
current about the Tamil Academies, based as they are largely on 
the Preface to the Comment on Iraiyanar’s Ahap-Portd. The 
possibility which takes us nearest to the popular beliefs is the 
first, — namely, that all the stanzas are genuine. But, even so, 
there is no reason to allot Nak-Kiran to the last of the Academies 
and there is not even a distant allusion in the Comment on Irai- 
yanar's Ahap-Porul to the story of the composition of the TtrU’- 
Muruhu -Arrup-padai. 

Apart from arguments based on the account of the Acade- 
mies in Iraiyarjar’s Ahap-Porul, it must be noted that the stanza 
mentioning the three Academies runs counter to the whole tenor 
of the chronicle: nowhere else does the chronicle contemplate 
more than one Academy. The story of Nak-Kiran composing 
the Ttru-Muruhu-Arrup-padai looks wholly out of place in the 
legend in which it is found embedded in some of the manus- 
cripts: no connection can be traced between this story and the 
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main legend. The circumstance that the stanzas recounting the 
incident are not to be found in some of the manuscripts is not 
devoid of significance. Even more significant is the fact that 
none of the later chronicles, — not even that of Param-jyoti, — 
mentions the incident. These considerations compel us to arrive 
at a finding against the genuineness of the stanzas in question. 
They are obviously interpolations by a much later hand. We 
have to conclude that the chronicler had only one Academy in 
mind, that he did not know of three Academies and that he said 
nothing about Nak-Kiran having written the Tiru-Muruhu- 
Arrup-padai or about the circumstances surrounding its com- 
position. 

It follows therefore that from the account of the legend of 
the seal must be omitted the last stanza foreshadowing the 
Academy of the ‘ future ’ and that from the account of the legend 
of the victory over Indra^ must be excised all reference to Nak- 
Kiran and his hymn. Once the interpolations are removed, it 
becomes patent that the chronicler has let fall no hint, however 
faint, as to the relative chronological positions of the two 
miracles. 

Two circumstances, however, cannot be ignored. Indra’s 
defeat has to stand removed by some distance of time from the 
overthrow of Mount Meru,^ a miracle which has been specifically 
assigned by the chronicler to the days of a descendant of Ugra.* 
It is impossible to find for the former miracle a place lower 
down, as will be evident from the discussion that follows. The 
limits being thus fixed, we cannot do better than place Indra's 
defeat® immediately after the quelling of the sea.® 

If we assumed that in the legend of the victory over Indra^ 
the chronicler used the word Vira as a noun and not as an 
adjective, we shall have to associate with it the two other legends 
allotted to the reign of a Vira-Pandya, — namely, the legend of 
the general who misapplied military funds to building temples® 
and the legend of the Lord doling out water to soldiers engaged 
in a fierce battle.® But the assumption being unwarranted, the 
sequence is not established. 
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We may now ask ourselves what the position is of the 
miracles dated in the different kalpas. The legend of the poets 
Kari and Nari^ may be placed among the earlier of them, and 
the miracle of the redetermination of the bounds of Madurai 
may come next as it is placed at the dawn of a new kalpa.^ The 
miracle of the rsis being taught the Vedas^ is located early in 
the kalpa now current; so, just immediately before it we may 
place the legend of the overthrow of Mount Meru:'* this arrange- 
ment removes the miracle sufficiently from the days of Ugra- 
Pandya. 

The account of the quelling of the sea^ would seem to con- 
tain another chronological hint: in the penultimate stanza we are 
told that Ugra built a Hall for the Academy. In the first legend® 
of the Academy-cycle we learn that the Academicians desired to 
be seated in due order in the Hall of the Academy and that when 
they obtained the board which could sense poetry they laid it in 
the middle of the Hall. The miracles of this cycle must there- 
fore be later than the miracle on the conclusion of which the 
Hall of the Academy was built. How much later the miracles 
must be cannot now be easily determined: that Ugra built a 
Hall for an Academy cannot lead us to the inference that Nak- 
Kiran and his contemporaries belonged to his age. In one of 
the legends of the Academy-cycle, — that of Idaik-kadan,’ — the 
Lord is said to have deserted His temple and betaken Himself to 
a place north of it which came to be called North Alavay: it 
follows then that the temple which the Lord temporarily deserted 
must have already been known as Alavay. The name Alavay, 
as has been already noticed, had come to be applied to Lord 
Sundara’s permanent habitat, in the legend of a serpent helping 
a Pandya to rediscover the limits of Madurai.® We have there- 
fore to assign the legends of the cycle of the Academy,® or, at 
any rate, the legend of Idaik-kadan,i® to a period later than the 
one in which the name Alavay arises. 

One of the picturesque figures of the Academy is Rudra- 
Janman, and the circumstances which led to his birth are set out 
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in a legend. 1 This legend, foreshadowing as it does the advent 
of Rudra-Janman, must be earlier than the legends dealing with 
the Academy: and as we know of no miracle which could be 
placed earlier in this kalpa we may rank this legend next in 
order of time to the legend of the rsis being taught the Vedas.2 

In the first of the legends^ of the Manikya-vacaka cycle, the 
Hall of the Academy is mentioned among the principal buildings 
of Madurai: the legends of this cycle must therefore be dated 
later than those of the Academy. ^ 

That some other miracles, however, came between the two 
cycles seems to be evident. 

Another of the interesting personalities sketched in the 
Chronicle is Jnana-sambandha.s The chronicler makes him out 
to have been a contemporary of Vagisa or Tiru-Navukku-Arasu,^ 
who has referred, in one of his numerous hymns, ^ to the legend 
of the Lord securing a purse of gold for Darumi.^ This legend, 
and, therefore, the other legends with which it forms a cycle,— 
the cycle of the Academy, ^ — must be earlier than Jnana-sam- 
bandha. But in the last of the Manikya-vacaka legends^o the 
chronicler makes the Pandya king who was Manikya-vacaka' s 
master allude to a miracle performed by Siva for the sahit Sirui- 
tondar.^i This saint is said to be referred to by Jnana-sam- 
bandhai 2 in one of his hymns as his contemporary.is The 
legends of the Jnana-sambandha cycle must therefore be placed 
before those of the Manikya-vacaka cycle.i^ 
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The chronicler assigns two of the miracles to the kali yuga — 
that of a Cola king being consigned to a watery graved and 
that of Varaguna being given a peep into the world of Siva.^ 
They may therefore be ranked among the latest of the Sports. 
Another of the legends being dated in the reign of Varaguna’s 
son, 3 it may be placed next in chronological sequence. 

In working out this sequence we have confined ourselves 
to a consideration of the materials found in the Chronicle.^ The 
order of a few more of the legends might be determined if we 
took note of some facts not contained between the two covers of 
the Chronicle, — facts of history the chronology of which is fairly 
well settled, — but for our present purpose, it is unnecessary to 
embark on that enquiry. We have succeeded in bringing no 
more than thirty-five out of the sixty-four legends into this 
chronological sequence and there can be no concealing the fact 
that our deductions are based more on a consideration of por- 
babilities than of fully verified facts.® 


1. Legend 46 (32) 2. Legend 48 3. Legend 49 

4. Except where mention is made of Darumi being referred to by 
Tiru-Navukku-Arasu in one of his hymns. The chronicler refers in the 
legends of the Manikya-vacaka cycle to the various hymns composed by 
Manikya-vacaka. It is not therefore inappropriate to settle the sequ- 
ence of one of the legends by reference to the hymn of Tiru-Navukku- 
Arasu. 

5. When revising the proofs I notice that I could have emphasised 
my contention about the chronological ineptitudes of Perum-Parrap- 
Puliynr Nambi by drawing attention, in due place, to the fact that the 
reign of Ugra-Pandya is said to have extended over a period of sixteen 
years of the gods (Legend 11, st. 4). 
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IV 


The chronicle of Param-jyoti narrates sixty-four legends 
most of which are almost identical in tenor with those narrated 
by Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, Some miracles chronicled by 
Pcrum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi are omitted by Param-jyoti, and 
some others are split into distinct miracles,^ and many of the 
legends are told with considerable variations. 

A distinctive feature of Param-jyoti's chronicle requires 
special mention: the miracles are narrated by him in strictly 
chronological sequence and not in the haphazard fashion of 
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9 

10 

11 

21 


12 


} 


36 


27 35 

28 

29 

30 39 

31 40 

32 23 

33 42 

34 24 

35 43 

36 45 

37 46 

38 50 

39 41 


40 48 

41 54 

42 55 

43 56 

44 57 

45 5 8 

46 59 

47 60 

48 63 

49 47 

50 49 

51 15 

52 16 


■-PULIYUR 
PJ PPPN 

53 17 

54 18 

55 19 

56 20 

57 22 

58 27 

59 28 

60 29 

61 30 

62 37 

63 38 

64 62 
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Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi. In narrating each legend Param- 
jyoti takes care to mention the name of the Pandya king in 
whose reign each miracle is assumed to have been worked, and 
he records, almost invariably, the relationship which that king 
bore to his predecessor and successor: it is thus possible to 
deduce from his chronicle a full succession-list of the Pandya 
dynasty and also a chronological scheme showing the order in 
which the miracles were performed by the Lord.^ 


1. KINGS OF MADURAI 


(According to Param-iyoti’s 


I BOOK OF MADURAI 


01 

Krta Yuga 

1,1 21 

1 

Kula-sekhara 

3 

2 

Malaya-dhvaja 

4 

3 

Tatataka md^ *) 

5-12 

4 

Sundara $ 

5 

Ugra 

13-15 

6 

Vira 

16 

7 

Abhi§eka 

17. 182 


II BOOK OF KUDAL 

7 

Abhiseka 19 8 20,2 21 

8 

Vikrama 

22, 23 

9 

Raja-sekhara4 

24 

10 

Kulottunga 

25-27 

11 

Ananta-guna^ 

28, 29 

12 

Kula-bhu Sana 30-32, 

33,2 34, 

133 Rajendra 

35,8 362 

14 

Rajesa 


15 

Raja-gambhira 


16 

P andy a- vam s a-dipa 


17 

Purandara-jit 


18 

Pandya-vamsa-pataka 



19 SundareSa-pada-sekhara 37, 

38,2 39 


20^ Vara-guna 40, 41, 42,2 43 
2l3 Raja-raja 44, 45,2 452 

22 Su-guna or Citra-meru 47, 48 
III BOOK OF TIRU-ALAVAY 

23 Citra-ratha 

24 Citra-bhusana 

25 Citra-dhvaja 

26 Citra-varma 


T iru-V ilaiyadal Purdnam .) 

27 Citra-sena 

28 Citra-vikrama 

29 Raja-martanda 

30 Raja-cudamani 

31 Raja-sardula 

32 (Dvija) Raja-Kulottama 

33 Ayodana-pravina 

34 Raja-kunjara 

3 5 P ara-r a j a-bhay a d kar a 

36 Ugra-sena 

37 Satrun-jaya 

38 Bhima-ratha 

3 9 Bhima-parakrama 

40 Pratapa-niartanda 

41 Vikrama-kanjuka 

42 Samara-kolahala 

43 Atula-vikrama 

44 Atula-kirti 

45 Kirti-bhusana 

Pralaya (The Flood) 

463 Vamsa-sekhara 49-51 

473 Vamsa-cudamani alias 

Campaka 52, 53, 542, 552 

48 Pratapa-surya 

49 Vamsa-dhvaja 

50 Ripu-mardana 

5 1 Cola-vams an taka 

52 Cera-vamsantak^ 

53 Pandya-vamsesa 

54 V amsa-siromani 

55 Pandya-Isvara 

56 Kuia-dhvaja 

57 Vamsa-bhusana 


^No king’s name mentioned. 

^No king’s name mentioned, but the context requires the Sport to be so assigned. 
®The relationship of this king to the previously named king is not mentioned, but 
•'this king is clearly the previous king’s immediate successor. 

In all other cases, each king is the son of his predecessor (No. 3 is a queen and is 
the daughter of No. 2. No. 4 is Siva himself.) 

^Contemporary of Karikala-Cola. ^Contemporary of Sri- Rama. 
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For our present purpose it is unnecessary to desci'ibe or 
summarise Pai'am-jyoti's chronicle at length,^ nor even is it 
necessary to set out how far each of his sixty-four legends differs 
from those of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi: it should be 
enough to point out the extent to which variations appear in the 
accounts of the legends relating to the Academies, 

The fifty-first legend in Param-jyoti’s chronicle states that 
when Vamsa-sekhara Pandya was king, Brahma performed ten 
asvamedha sacrifices at Benares, and that accompanied by his 
consorts Sarasvati, Savitri and Gayatrl, he went to the Ganges 
for a bath. Sarasvati having tarried on the way listening to the 
ravishing music of a Vidyadhara lady, Brahma took his bath 
along with his other two wives. Sarasvati remonstrating 
vehemently with Brahma tor not having waited for her, he 
pointed out to her that she was the party at fault and he laid on 
her the curse that she shall expiate her presumption by endless 
births in the world in human form. On Sarasvati submitting 
that it was too hard a lot for Brahma’s consort, Brahma was 
mollified, and he said, ‘ Out of the fifty-one Primary Letters 
making up your body, the forty-eight from a to ha shall be born 
as loidy-eight scholars: the Lord of Alavay (wherein dwell the 
three Tamils), being the Lord of even the letter a which associates 
with all the other letters and transmutes them according to their 


58 

Soma-cudamani 


66 

Vikrama-bahu 

59 

Kula-cudamani 


67 

Parakrama-bahu 

60 

Raja-cu^amani 


68 

Su-ratha 

61 

Bhupa-cudamani 


69 

Kunkuma 

62 

Kulesa 

56 

70 

Karpura 

63 

Ari-mardana 

572, 58, 592, 

71 

Karunya 



60, 61 

72 

Purusottama 

64 

Jagan-natha 


73 

&tru-sadana 

65 

Vira-bahu 


74 

Kubja alias Sundara 62-64 


1. Summaries will be found in the following publications : 
W, Taylor, Oriental Historical Manuscripts^ in the Tamil Language, 
(1835), i. 53-192 ; H. H. Wilson, in JRAS, (1836), iii. 199-242 ; and in 
The Mackenzie Collection, a Descriptive Catalogue (Madras Reprint, 
1882), 45-7, 208-9 ; J. H. Nelson. The Madura Country, iii. 1-55 ; E. H. 
BiooUes, in Madras Revieta (,1900^ vi. 61-66, 143-153, 253-265, (1901) 
vii. 82-93. 

Succession Tables will be found in the following : W. Taylor^ 
op cit., passim ; R. Sewell, Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch of the Dynas~ 
ties of South India, (1884), ii. 214-221 ; Sir W. Elliott, Coins of Southern 
India, (1886) 128-3 ; M. Seshagiri-Sastri, Tamil Literature, 

V— 27 
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respective characteristics, will take the shape of a scholar, ascend 
and occupy the gem-set seat in the Academy, become the forty- 
ninth scholar, stand in the heart (of each of the other forty- 
eight), reveal the truth to them and protect their poesy The 
forty-eight letters were accordingly born as human beings: they 
became deeply versed in many branches of learning: they criti- 
cally studied Sanskrit and the eighteen other languages and they 
attained an unrivalled mastery of Tamil. They wore not only 
gem-set jewels but also the holy rudrdksai they covered them- 
selves with holy ashes: they worshipped Siva with not only their 
strings of hymns but with garlands of fragrant flowers. Having 
gone from land to land vanquishing rivals they came to the 
fertile country watered by the Porunai (Tatnraparni) and 
advanced towards Madurai, the city blessed by the sceptre of the 
Pandya. The Lord appeared as a great scholar and asked them 
who they were: the forty-eight replied that they were scholars 
and were going to the land of the Porunai. The scholar invited 
the forty-eight to Madurai to worship the Lord, took them to 
Madurai and made them worship the Lord Sundara and then 
vanished. The Lord descending from on high, the scholars 
worshipped Him again and lauded Him in strings of psalms, 
and then went up to the Pandya king. Convinced that the 
forty-eight were patterns of scholarship and rectitude, the king 
loaded them with presents and built for them a Hall of Academy 
to the north-west of the temple of the Lord. Scholars who were 
natives of the land, jealous at the favours thus heaped on the 
forty-eight Academicians, engaged in disputations with them but 
were completely vanquished: scholars of other lands too were 
easily worsted. The Academicians then went up to the Lord who 
was the author of the Original Treatise and said, ‘ Many are they 
who come to us and engage us in disputations: so give unto us 
an Academical board with which we might weigh their scholar- 
ship ’. The Lord appeared before them in the guise of a scholar, 
and, holding out a board to them, said, ‘ Here is a board two 
spans square: it is stainless like your intellects keen: it has 
magical qualities: for every one who is hoary with learning like 
you it will grow a cubit and afford a seat: thus will it be a 
measuring yard The forty-eight went round the temple with 
the board, entered the Academy and, setting the board down, 
worshipped it: Nak-Kirar then seated himself on it; and Kabilar 
and Paranar followed him, and after them the rest of the Acadc- 
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micians, and the Board kept growing till it accommodated all of 
them. The forty-eight engaged themselves in literary comp' si- 
tions. Their works were so uniform in the wealth and the 
richness of thought, in the maturity of expression and in the 
graces of poesy that hard indeed was it to distinguish the work of 
one poet from that of another, and in course of time differences 
arose among the forty-eight about the authorship of the respec- 
tive pieces. The Lord then appeared before them, examined the 
various works and allotted them among the forty-eight with 
unerring accuracy. The forty-eight were so grateful that they 
invited the Lord to join them in the Academy and He acceded 
graciously to the request. While these forty-nine were engaged 
in further literary activities, Vamsa-sekhara had his son Vamsa- 
cudamani crowned and then he departed this life. In this chro- 
nicle the legend closes here: it contains nothing whatsoever 
about Iraiyanar's work on Porul, 

The next legend tells how Vamsa-cudamani made provision 
for a garden where flowers could be grown for the Lord Sundara 
and also a garden where campaka flowers could be raised for the 
Lord, how the Pandya had the Lord decked with campaka 
flowers and how in consequence the Lord came to be called 
Campaka-Sundara and the king came to be called Campaka 
Pandya. Then follows the story of Darumi obtaining the purse 
of gold, with some variations from the tale as narrated by Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, None of the deviations is of any 
importance except that the question propounded to Nak-KTrar 
about the fragrance of a lady’s tresses refers to the tresses of 
Nak-Kirar's patron deity Nana-pum-kodai of Kalahasti and not 
to those of Gauri or Cit-puspa-ke^i of Madurai. 

The next legend narrates how Nak-Kirar was helped out of 
the tank by the Lord: the only variation of importance is that 
the poems sung by Nak-Kirar to mollify the Lord were not only 
the and&di on Kailasa and Kalahasti but also the poems known 
as the Kohap-Ptrasadam, the Perum-Deva-P5/ni and the Tiru~ 
Elu~kurru -irukkai . 

In the next legend we have the tale of KIran being taught 
grammar: the only additions of note are that Agastya is said to 
have been accompanied by his wife Lopamudra when he went 
on his southern expedition and when he appeared before the 
Lord in response to the summons to teach grammar to Nak- 
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Kirar, and that the Treatise taught by the Lord to Agastya and 
then by the Lord to Nak-Kirar was the Original Treatise. 

In the following legend we have the story of Rudra- 
Janman, but the version in this work differs in a few essential 
particulars from that adopted by Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi: 
the scholars composed poems and not commentaries on Iraiya- 
nar's grammar: the Lord had to adjudicate on the merits of the 
poems and not the commentaries: the mute youth bore no name: 
his parents were known as Dhanapati and Gunasalini: nothing is 
said of his being §aravana-Guha: the Academicians seated him 
on the academical board and not on a lion-throne. 

In the next legend, that of Idaik-kadan, the only two 
important additions are that there was a long inteiwal between 
Campaka-Pandya and Kulesa-Pandya, the king of the times of 
Idaik-kadan, that a number of kings ruled over the Pandya 
country in the interval and that Kulesa was well versed in both 
literature and grammar. 



THE TAITTIRIYASARVANUKRAMANI OF YASKA.^i: 


BY 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, m. a., D. Phil., (Oxon.) 

Reader in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

Till now, only one work of Yaska was known and that is the 
Nirukta. Wherever there is a reference to Yaska, it was taken as 
a reference to the author of the Nirukta. There are many refer- 
ences to Yaska in the Brhaddevata. Many ot them cannot be 
traced to the Nirukta; many of them are opposed to the state- 
ments in the Nirukta. Yet no one has shown that there might 
be another Yaska, or another work of Yaska. 

Recently I came across a work^ which gives a large number 
of quotations from the Sarvamukramani of the Taittiriyasarnhita 
by Yaska. No such work was known till now. The Sarvanu- 
kramani of the Vajasaneyisarnhita by Katyayana alone is known 
and not of the Taittiriyasarnhita by Yaska. None of these quota- 
tions is traceable to the Sarvanukramani of the Vajasaneyisarnhita, 

There is a reference to Yaska in Pingala’s Chandassutras.^ 
This reference is traceable to its source through one of the 
quotations found in the work which I came across.^ I give 
below all the quotations from the Sarvanukramani of the 
Taittiriya-sarnhita by Yaska found in this work. 


* This paper was announced to be read at the 18th session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Leyden in September, 
1931. But as I could not proceed to attend the Congress, no 

submit the paper. ^ _ 

1. A Commentary on the Chandas portion of the Nidana-sutras 

by Hr§ikesa alias Petta-sastrin. 

2 . Ptogala's chandas. III. 30 (B. I. Ed.) 

3. Cf. quotation No. 9, below. 
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3111: 


%f^: I 

5R§5% eit?TT ||2 

3- wi: — 3fr 51^^?:^: srf^w^ 

^T *1^ ^I ^ I # 11^ 

3Tgi^^^n?ot 

cT?niT aiST^^cTFIT — 3^ ^ 

q#g:e%5FFiotF^?Ti#FT — gFr%F<i^: ?rr tk- 

I 11^ 

7- cT^ cT?€%5RHijfi^R: — %%5r 

I if 

q«qT I 11^ 

9- CRTI cTce^%5Rfroft^T^ ?IR^: 

I ^ I 11^^ 

10- 3ni3: %f55?rFTq^5gg’i3^qaf)ch^ ?T?r«TT 

Heft I # 11^^ 


The metre is defective. 

1. Page 22 in the Adyar Library Transcript XXXVIII, H. 17. 

2. fdtd. p. 23. 

3. Idtd. p. 59. 

4. Taittiriyabrahmana. 3.7.14.4. The third pada has only eight 
syllables. 


5. Adyar Library Transcript p. 61. 

6. Ibid. p. 109. 

7. Ibid. p. 118. 

8. Ibtd. p. 133. 

9. Ibid. p. 140. 

10. Pingala quoted above, n. 2. p. 215. 

11. Adyar Library Transcript p. 142. 

12. Ibid, p. 149. 
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2i«?T cTc^^^oTt^r: — qssn q^f^Rsie^: i ii^ 

1 3 . q«n? crfH%^qa|t^: — 3T3^ gng:^ea^»Tr^ ^i^:- 

’7%*. I Ip 

14. 3^ %^<tcTT I # 11“^ 

15. q«Trc qi^3:gq*[3^qoT(^R; — It 
qr qsi- qr 


16. 

'JTcft I grf^ f^gf^ I ll*^ 


SFT^'t 5^. 


17. SPTcft 

I 11^ 

18. cic^ilTs^qotrqiR: — iq^n; f|q^qi5i^q;r«?iq i 
II® 


In 1, 2, 4 and 5, Yaska is mentioned as the author of the 
Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda. In 3, 8, 10, 14, 15 and 17 there 
is a reference to the author of the Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda; 
but it is not specified who the author is. In 16, there is a refer- 
ence to the Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda. In 6, 7, 11, 12, 13 
and 18 there is a reference to the author of the Sarvanukramani 
of '‘that” (q^). And in 9, there is mention of Yaska as the 
author of the Sarvanukramani of “ that ” In all these 

cases ^ refers to the Taittiriya-sakha, as in all the seven cases 
the Taittiriya-sakha is mentioned in the immediately preceding 
passage, as : — 


1. Adyar Library Transcript p. 149. 

2. Idid. p. 156. 

3. Ibid. p. 157. 

4. Ibid. p. 158. 

5. Ibid. p. 179. 

6. Ibid. p. 183. 

7. Ibid. p. 191. 

8. Ibid, p, 201. 
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i 

qqTC cTcgqTsqjqofrq^^: 

From 16, it is found that Yaska knew the works of Saunaka. 
The statement of Yaska in 9 — according to Kraustiiki, it is 
Skandhogrivi; it may be Urobrhatl also — is I'eferred to by 
Pihgala^. 

The above quotations are found in the Adyar Library copy® 
of Petta-sastrin’s work mentioned in para 2 supra. 

In the introductory stanzas^ which Madhavabhatta, son of 
Venkatarya, adds to the various Adhyayas in his Bhasya of the 
Rg-veda, he mentions Yaska and some of the references cannot 
be traced to the Nirukta. The references are: — 

1. ^ I 

rrc^qi^rt 11^ 

2. trq | 

There are many references to Yaska in the Brhaddevata. 
I give below all the references, with my own remarks — 

1. 5T5ITiqT^»Tiy^«ftcTft 

This quotation follows the questions — ITT^ 

I Various opinions arc given. and then the 

above quotation follows. Here Yaska is contrasted with the 
Nairuktas. The view ascribed to Yaska is not found in the 
Nirukta. 

1* Adyar Library Transcript p. 201. 

2. Cf. quotation above, n. 2. p. 215. 

3. XXXIV. A. 1. There is a transcript in Devanagari. XXXVIII. 
H. 17 to which the above references are given. 

4. These Karikas are being published by me from the University 
of Madras. 

5. Karika. V. i, 28. 

6. Kajrika. VII. v, 9. 

7. L 26* 

8* II. 6. 
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Here it is said that the word was explained by 

Yaska as two words in Rg-veda X, 27-22. But there is nothing 
in the Nirukta to justify the criticism. is the 

explanation of Yaska in the Nirukta^. 

This has reference to Rg-veda I. 22. 1 — 4. Yaska says 
nothing about these Rks in the Nirukta. 

4. gsTT^* g ^ P 

Here Yaska is said to have explained as There 

IS nothing in the Nirukta to suggest such an opinion for Yaska, 

the author of the Nirukta. This is his explanation: I 3^ 

I g I ^ 3irf^; I ■*. This corresponds to 

what Brhaddevata gives just before the opinion assigned to 
Yaska: 

gsrreftfr 

This is the opinion which Brhaddevata ascribes to the com- 
mentators. And then the opinion of Yaska is given: — 

This does not agree with Nirukta. 

5. ^ 

This is with reference to Rg-veda V. 42. 14, which is not 
explained in the Nirukta. 

6 . ^ f 

This is with reference to Rg-veda VIII. 65. 10-12, which are 
not explained in the Nirukta. 

7. airqi^: I® 

1. II. 6. 

2. III. 100. 

3. V. 8. 

4. X. 40. 

5. V. 8. 

6. V. 40. 

7. VI. 87. 

8. VII. 38. 

V— 28 
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This is with reference to Rg-veda X. 36. 32-14, which are 
not considered in the Nirukta. 

8. 3Pc4 

Here, Rg-veda X. 59, 4 is assigned to Nirrti. The next is 
assigned to Asuniti: — 

Then we find m the Brhaddevata the statement: — 

1% WFcq 

The last pada in Rg-veda X. 59. 6 is: — 

According to the statement in the Brhaddevata, Yaska 
assigns this pada to Anumati. But this stanza is not explained 
in the Nirukta. 

f 

This is with reference to Rg-veda X. 95. Yaska says no- 
where in Nirukta that this is a Samvadasukta. 

10- qRq;: 

This is with reference to Rg-veda X. 161, which is not 
noticed in the Nirukta. 

This may be compared with Yaska’s statement: 

12. ^ ^ REPFL I® 

Yaska assigns this mantra to Saras vati as a River. His 
words in the Nirukta are: — 

1. VII. 93. 

2. Vir, 92. 

3. VII. 93. 

4. VII. 153. 

5. VIII. 65. 

6 . II. 132. 

7. XII. 40. 

8. li. 137, 

9. II. 23, 


THE TAITTIRIYASARVANUKRAMANI OF YASKA 22l 
etc. etc.i 

13. % qR^Sflt ^ g f 

Yaska says in the Nirukta: «h*i^ ^ 

14. ?iR# 

This may be compared with the words of Nirukta: — 

15. ^ qi^: STSfRq; f 

This is with reference to Rg-veda I. 132. 6. This is ngt 
noticed in the Nirukta. 

16 . f 

This is with reference to Rg-veda VIII. 91, which is not 
explained in the Nirukta. 

17. ^^5 I® 

In the Nirukta we read ; c!%fe5RWi^rea% 

18 . 

This is with reference to the expression 93r3RT: 1 

In the Nirukta we read: — f^cW ^41 91^<I I 

^ qs5»?: Here Yaska does not 

give his own opinion. We may assume that he accepts the 
explanation of Aupamanyava. But the statement of Brhad- 
devata is quite different. According to Brhaddevata the opinion: 

is held by Sakatayana, and Yaska holds the 

opini on: ^ ^ 

]. II. 24. 

2. III. 76. 

3. X. 36. 

4. III. 102. 

5. V. 24. 

6. IV. 4. 

7. VI. 107. 

8. VII. 7. 

9. XII. 10. 

10. VII. 69. 

11. III. 8. 

12. VII. 69. 

13. VII. 68. 
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But in the Nirukta, Yaska gives this as the opinion of 
“ some ’ ’ 

This maybe compared with the statement in the Nirukta: 
poit 1*1% qsr: I 

Thus it will be found that out of the nineteen^ references in 
the Brhaddevata to Yaska, only a very few has any correspond- 
ence to the Nirukta, Many of them can have no place in the 
Nirukta and some of them are in contradiction to the statements 
in the Nirukta. It is quite possible that most of these references 
are to the Sarvanukramani of the Taittiriyasarnhita by Yaska 
from which Petta Sastrin quotes. 

I must here add that the difficulty in correlating the 
references to Yaska found in the Brhaddevata with Yaska’s 
Nirukta has already been recognised by Macdonell in his edition 
of the Brhaddevata. Skold has dealt with the point more ela- 
borately in his book on Nirukta and he confesses that he has not 
been more fortunate in solving the difficulty. He suggests that 
the references may be to another recension of the Nirukta. 

There is a Sarvanukramani for the Atreyasakha of the 
Yajurveda, which has been noticed by Max Muller in his History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature'*. Yaska is mentioned here as one 
of the Rsis through whom this Sakha was handed down*. This 
Sarvanukramani (published in Indische Studien Vol. III. by 
Weber) is different from the work of Yaska from which Petta 
Sastrin is quoting. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


4, 

5. 


V. 11. 

X, 23. 

I have ignored one reference. 

p. 222. 

md p. 223. 
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another Kavya of the same name, by Abhinanda was produced in 
the same age and published by Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Siromani, in the Gaekwads' Oriental Series. 

7. Epic studies: V. S. Suktamkar. Part III. 

8. The Grammar of the Gita — A vindication: B. N. 
Krishnamurthi Sarma. A criticism of Prof. V. K. Rajvade’s 
article on the Gita that it could not be regarded as one of the 
best poems of the world. 

9. Proof of Possession ,under the Smrtis: Dr. Amareswar 
Thakur M.A., Ph, D. 

10. Dravidian cMure-. Dt. R. Sham Sastri. B.A, Ph. D. 
The author draxvs a trae picture of the reJigious and social Me 
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of the Vedic Aryans, in order to clarify the issues connected with 
the theory of the bifurication of the Aryan and Dravidian 
cultures. 

VOL. XII. PARTS i TO iii, 

1. Forms of Government in Ancient India’, Dr. R. Shann 
Sastn. 

2. Economical Philosophy of the Ancient Indians’ Dr. R. 
Sham Sastri. 

3. Was Kauisa a Sceptic?: Prof. K.M. Shembaronekar, M.A. 
This article refers the theory that Kautsa was heterodox and 
establishes his orthodoxy. 

4. Historical data in the Drama ‘ Kaumudimahotsava ’ t 
K. P. Jayaswal, M. A, This enthusiastic article extracts these 
theories out of the drama Kaumudimahotsava, published in the 
Daksina Bharati Sanskrit Series. The theories are — 

а. Kisorika is the name of the authoress of this drama. 

б. In style, this drama belongs to the School of Bhasa, though 
chronologically, it is nearer Kalidasa's time than that of Bhasa. 

c. It is earlier than Visakhadatta's Mudra-Raksasa. 

d. This drama restores a missing link m Gupta History. 

5. Apotheosis in the Rg-veda. The Rbhtis: (continued 
from Vol. VIII, p. 182): SItanath Pradhan. 

6. Sankara on the limit of empirical knowledge : Satindra- 
kumar Mukerji, M.A. 

7. Dharmaklrti’ s Trilaksana Hetu: Dr. K. B. Pathak. 

8. Indian Studies. No. 2. Aryan Immigration into Eastern 
India: D. R. Bhandarkar. 

9. Kumdrila’s verses attacking the fain and Buddhistic 
notions of an Omniscient Being: Dr. K. B. Pathak. 

10. The problem of knowledge and the four Schools of Later 
Buddhism: Durgacaran Chatterji. 

11. Jinendrabudhhi, Kaiyata and Haradatta: Dr. K. B. 
Pathak. The author establishes that Kaiyata is to be assigned 
to the close of the llth century and Haradatta to the 13th 
century. 

The Arctic Regions in the Rg-Veda: D. R. Mankad, M.A. 
The author refutes the statements of Dr. Das in his Rg- Vedic 
India and tries to prove that the Vedic people were definitely 
acquainted with the circumpolar regions. 
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Indian Antiquary. 

1931 January — August. 

1. Dravidic Miscellany'. L. V. Ratnaswami Ayyar, m.a„ b.l. 

2. On the modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars'. Sir George 
A. Grierson, in April, June and August isssues. 

3. A Note on the Ten plays of Bhasa: R. T. Jatagirdar, m.a. 
The author classifies 10 of the so called Bhasa dramas into 2 
groups the first group being earlier and the latter group being 
imitative. He also grants that the Svapna, Pratijna and 
Pratima natakas are the works of one and the same author. 

4. Possible origin of the Caste system in India-. Biren 
Bonerjea. D. Litt. (Paris.) In this instalment, the writer 
defines caste and considers the ' Occupational,’ ‘ Somatological ’ 
and ‘ Totemic ' theories of the origin of caste in India. The 
article is continued in the April number and the author con- 
cludes his thesis in the May number with the statement — ‘caste 
is not an Anthropological Division, but is the outcome of primi- 
tive superstitions.' 

5. The staging of the Viddhasdlabhanjtkd'. Dasarath 
Sarma, m.a. The author says that the drama was staged at the 
Court of Keyura Varsa Yuvarajadeva I, the Cedi ruler. 

6. Date of Kau Ulya’s Artha Sdstra: Pran Nath. D, Sc., 
Ph. D. The author places the work between 484 and 510 A. D. 

7. A Buddhist paraded to the Aviniaraka Story: A 
Venkatasubbiah. 

8. The name of the Kharosthi Script: Jean Pr Zyluski. 

9. Pf&ya^citia or the Hindu ideas of the expiation of Stn, 
Biren Bonnerjea. 


Indian Historical quarterly. 

1930. Vol. VI. Nos. 1—4. 

1. The machinary of Administration in the kautiliya'. Dr. 
Narendranath Law. 

2. Problems of the Natya Sdstra: Manoranjan Ghosh. 
The article says — 

1 , The Natas were sudras. The word Bharata, mean- 
ing Nata is not derived from any person of the 
same name. 
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li. The Natya Sastra legend about the origin of Natya is 
palpably a badly made fable fitted to the text in 
a still worse manner, 

iii. Silalin and Krsasva were the earliest writers on texts 
for Natas and these works are lost because of 
socio-political circumstances in post-Paniniyan 
times. 

iv. Bharata and Adi Bharata are 2 different works. 

3. Sankara on the relation between the Vedas and Reason'. 
S. K. Mukerjee. 

4. Antiquity of Tantricism: C, Chakravarti, 

5. The Trustworthiness of the Mahavamsa: Dr. Wilh. Geiger, 
Ph. D. 

6. The Guna doctrine in Bharata'. P. C. Lahiri, M.A.. 

7. The sigin of Buddhism'. Manoranjan Ray, m.a. 

8. Some difficult Vedic words'. V. K. Raj wade. 

9. The Indo-Aryan Invasion — A Jainath Pati. 

10. Manimekhala, a divinity of the Sea: Sylvain Levi. 

11. Yuddhakanda campu of Rajacudatnani Diksita: T. R. 
Chintamani, The text is printed with a short introduction. 

12. The Riddle of the Pradyota dynasty: Jyotirmoy Sen. 

13. Vidyaranya and Madhava: R. Rama Rao. The author 
establishes that even according to orthodox tradition, the two are 
not identical. The article is continued in. No, 2. Vol, VII. 

1931. Vol. VII. Nos. 1 and 2. 

1. Sllaparikatha of Vasubandhu: Ananth Nath Basil : 
The Tibetan text is published with a Sanskrit rendering and a 
short introduction. The work is a very short one and deals of 
Sila — '' morals, vows or observances ”. 

2. Dandin’s Conception of the Gunas: P. C. Lahiri. 

3. The LokSyatikas and the Kd,pd,likas: Daksina Ranajan 
Sastri. 

4. A short chronology of Indian Astronomy: S. K. Das. 

5. Date of the MudrSraksasa : S. Srikantha Sastri. The 
author argues that it must have been written in the time of 
Candragupta II. 

6. Manimekhaia « The gaurdian deity of the Sea " a Cam- 

bodian document : Sylvain Levi. 
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7. Notes on Dravidiani L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar. 

8. Mandana, Suresvara and Bhavabhuti : The problem of 
their ideniiy : D. C. Bhattacarya. The author establishes the 
equation — Mandana — Visvarupa — Umveka—Bhavabhuti — Sures- 
vara. 

9. Kulaiekhara of Kerala z K. Rama Pishoroti, m.a. 

10. Vilvamangalarn Svamiyds: A. Govinda Wariyar, The 
author decides the number of the saints so named and which of 
them is the author of the Krsnakarnamrta. 

11. More on Manimekalaz Sylvain Levi. 

12. Manimekalaz Arthur A Pereira. 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society. 
January and April 1930. 

1. The discovery of the author's Vrtii on Vdkyapadlya 
Ramakrsna Kavi. 

October, 1930. 

2. Gautamiputra Sdtakarniz R. Subba Rao. 

3. Ballala III and Vifaya Nagara: Dr. N. Venkatarania- 
nayya, m.a., Ph. D. 

January 1931. 

4. Literary Gleanings: No. XI. The identity of Sureir- 
vara: Ramakrsna Kavi. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society. 

Feb.— Dec. 1930. 

1. The Date of the Yoga-SHiras: Jwala Prasad. The writer 
refutes the arguments of Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Woods for the 
late date of the Yoga-Sutras. 

2. Some Sahkhya and Yoga Conceptions of the Svet&ivatara 
Upanisad: E. H. Johnston. 

January 1931. 

3. The Kdlavdda and the Zerv unite System: O. G. Von 
Wesendonk: The writer compares Indian conceptions of time 
with Greek and Iranian conceptions of time. 

4. Krsnadeva Raya's Conquest of Rackol: Rev. H. Heras. 

S. J. 

July, 1931 

5. Varuna^ God of the Sea and Sky: Jean. Przyluski. 

V— 29 
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6. Mathara and Paramartha-. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
The writer states that the original for Paramartha's Chinese 
translation is not the Mathara-Vrtti and that it is probable that 
both had a common original. 

7. Discovery of the lost Phonetic Sutras of Paninii Raghu 
Vira. The writer makes a study of the original giksa-Sutras of 
Panini himself, discovered by the late Dayananda Sarasvati in 
1879. The text, available only in a corrupt form, is printed 
here. 

April, 1931. 

8. Notes on the Nyayapravesa by Sankara Svamin : Giru- 
seppe Tucci. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
1930, Nos. i — iv. 

1. Prossemy and Ecsemy in Dravidian'. L. V. Ramaswami 
Ayyar. 

2. Ramadeva Raya, an unknown emperor of Vijaya 
Nagarai Rev. H. Heras, S. J. 

3. Problems of Saka — Satavahana history: K. P. Jayaswal. 
March, 1931. 

4. On the interpretation of some doubtful words in the 
Atharva~Veda: Tarapada Chowdhury. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 

1931. Parts 1—3. 

1. Glimpses into the married life of the Ancient Tamil 
people: K. G. Sesha Aiyar. 

2. The date of Manikkavacaka: K, G. Sankar, The writer 
assigns Mamkkavacaka to the close of the 7th century — ^A. C. 

3. Social legislation in Ancient South India: C. M. Rama- 
candra Chettiyar. 

4. The Kadambas of Banavase: V. Raghavendra Rao. 

5. Viveka Sara of Sahkarananda.: Dr. K. Shama Sastri. 

6. Arya parentage of Astronomical Systems of Chaldea: 
V. Subramanya Sastri. 

7. Antiquity of the Vedas: H. N. Subba Rao. The writer 
says that we cannot fix the age of Vedas at any period and 
should believe them to be coeval with the creation. 
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Journal of Indian History. 

\pril 1931. Vol. X. Part I. 

1. The Prince of Wales Museum inscription of Jayakesi III. 
— The Kadamba King Goa : C. S. Sharma. 

2. The Historical origin of the distinction between Svar- 
thanumana and Pardrthanuniana : Dr. S. Sen. An examination 
of the theory that this distinction originated in Dignaga; to be' 
continued. 


The Philosophical Quarterly. 

April, 1930. 

1. Rumania’ s Conception of Soul: Janaki Vallabha Samkhya 
tirtha. 

July, 1930. 

2. Indra and Prajdpati as Philosophers: Sitanath Tattva 
Bhusan. 

3. A RepresentationisVs case examined: Bibhuramjan 
Guha. 

October, 1930. 

4. A neglected School of Vedanta or the Philosophy of 
Vijndnabhiksu: Umescanda Bhattacharjee. 


Review of Philosophy and Religion. 

Vol. I. No. 2. 

1. Nydya conception of TrMth, and Error: Prof. Hiriy anna. 

2. The chronological Position of Visistddvaiia: Y. Subba 

Rao. 

Vol. II. No. 1. 

3. New light on the Gaudapddakdrikas: B. N. Krishnamurti 
Sarma: a defence of Sri Madhavacarya's ‘ Upanisadic theory ’ of 
the Mandukya Karikas of Gaudapada. 


Bull'etin of the School of Oriental Studies. 

1930. Vol. VI. Part. I. 

1. La theorie des Guna (Sattva, Rajas and Tanias): 
J. Przyluski. 


Centamil. 1930. 

1. Tolkdpptya-c-collaiikarakkurippu : Dr. P. S. Subramanya 
Sastri. 
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2. The TolkSppiyam and the Sanskrit Siksapratiiakhyas and 
Niruktas: Dr. P. S. Subramanya Sastri. 

3. PurananUrrukkurippu: Dr. P. S. Subramanya Sastri. 


Centamilccelvi. 1931. 

1. Kongu Country and Roman Coins: C. M. Ramacandra 
Chettiyar. 

2. Moliyaraycci — Comparative Philology — Vidvfin G. Deva- 
dasan. The writer gives a list of English, Greek and Latin 
words and their Dravidian (Tamil) cognate forms and says that 
a number of Tamil words had migrated into the foreign voca- 
bulary in ancient times. 

In the next issue the same writer gives a list of Tamil words 
that had got into the Sanskrit vocabulary. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


History of Dharmasastra (Ancient and Medieval reli- 
gious AND Civil law) by Pandurang Vaman ICvne, m.a., 
L.L.M. — Advocate, High Court, Bombay; Vice-President and 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch: etc. 
etc.— Vol. I, 1930— to be had of the Bhandarkai Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona (4), India — Price Rs. 15 — per 
copy, exclusive of postage— [pages 467-4 synopsis XLVIII-1- 
general index — pages 468 to 502 4 - appendix A — list of works 
on Dharmasastra — pages 503 to 676-4 appendix B — list of 
authors on Dharmasastra — pages 677 to 760.] 


This stout volume, of over eight hundred pages in all, is a 
substantial and massive work on the history of Dharmasastra, by 
Professor Pandurang Vaman Kane, m.a., l.l.m., whom Sanskrit 
scholars and Indologists all over the world have long become 
accustomed to think of first as a learned Sanskrit scholar of 
established reputation, and only on second thought, as a metnber 
of the legal profession. In this volume, the learned author brings 
together a vast mass of reliable chronological data and recon- 
structs on acceptable foundations the chronology of the Dharma- 
sastra literature, with particular reference to its early makers an 
medieval scholiasts, beginning with Gautama and ending with 
lagannatha Tarkapancanana. The phrase Dharmasastra is used 
in the title of this work in a somewhat restricted sense and is 
applied only to the Sutras, metrical texts and digests regulating 
the conduct of men in matters pertaining to ucara, vyavahara 
and prawScitta. The Srauta-sutras and Grhya-sutras and t e 
directory guides, called prayoga-granihas, are excluded from th 

scope of this work. 

The author's prodigious industry and ^alysis 

have made accessible to scholars, m a controllable form, 
tewildering mass of chronological materials relahng to Dhar^- 

^Sr;:rh\ consrsti^^^^^^^^ 

rhlmaXrtVon-hdata^theredbythe learned author of 
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the work under review. The judicial attitude -which the author has 
adopted in discussing various chronological problems is highly 
commendable. He arranges all the available data and indicates the 
conclusion that may follow, -with due reservations. Generally, he 
avoids indulging in hasty or one-sided generalisations and playing 
the role of an advocate, though himself a veteran advocate by pro- 
fession. He rightly points out (page 10) the unsoundness of the 
view held by Professor Max Muller and others that Smrti works 
in continuous anustiibh metre should invariably be held to be later 
than the sutras of the Dharmasastra literature. A perusal of the 
sections (13, 14 and 31) dealing with the Manavadharmasutra, 
the Kautiliya-arthasastra and the Manusmrti will show how 
cautious the author is in stating his conclusions regarding these 
works. His conclusions in these and similarcases are very satis- 
factory, though, under no circumstances, they can be said to be 
more than provisional. He has successfully exploded the myth of 
Manavadharma-sutra, which, by mere repetition rather than by 
sound reasoning, has become petrified into a seemingly accept- 
able hypothesis in the history of ancient Sanskrit literature. He 
has clearly shown how the weight of evidence is greater in 
favour of the view that the traditional date of 300 B. C. for the 
Arthasasir a of Kautilya is likely to be correct. The data which 
he has analysed and presented in section 31 are such as would 
compel a very favourable consideration of his plausible sugges- 
tion that the extant Manusmrti was finally recast, probably by 
Bhrgu, between the 2nd century B, C. and 2nd century A. D., 
on the basis of two pre-existing metrical texts, which were 
perhaps produced respectively by Svayambhuva-manu and 
Pracetasa-manu long before the 4th century B. C. The work 
under review contains new information, not generally known to 
scholars, in several sections, such as those dealing with Asahaya, 
Bhartryajna and Bharuci. That, in spite of his usual caution, 
the author has sometimes been led to make, somewhat hasty state- 
ments in the course of his big work is rather a proof of the 
temptations and difficulties in the way of an Indologist, however 
conscientious he may be. For instance, in the section dealing 
with Visvarupa (60), it is suggested in page 262 that the use of 

the word in ihe TmUirlya-bhasya-varttika 1-9-10, 

.shows that _ Visvarupa, otherwise known as Suresvara, was never 
Bha^takumanla s pupil. As against this suggestion, one should 
carefully consider verse-442 p. 517, and similar passages in the 
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hadaranyaka-hhdsya-vdrttika and it will be seen that the feel- 
; that Visvarupa’s attitude towards Kumarila is one of great 
pect cannot be resisted. It should also be mentionedhere that, 
an exhaustive survey of the history of the Dharmasastra, like 
! one under review, it would be felt as a palpable omission to 
tnpletely ignore, as the author has done, two famous compilers 
digests in South India, viz.\ Vaidyanatha-diksita the famous 
thor of the SinrUinuktdphala, and Vatdika-sarvabhauma. 

The exhaustive general index and the almost exhaustive 
t of woi'ks on Dharmasastra appended to this work (pages 503 
760) greatly enhance its value as a book of reference. This 
ort review cannot be more appropriately closed than by 

minding the author of Kalidasa’s observation 

and it is our sincere prayer that the learned author 
this valuable work may be blessed with a long life and with 
e health and strength necessary to enable him to complete his 
eat task, by publishing at an early date, the second volume, 
which he proposes to deal with the development of the various 
ibjects comprised in the Dharmasastra. 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 


hagavad-Gita (Students' Edition) by D. S. Sarma m.a. 
Published by the Current Thought Press, Triplicane, 
Madras. Crown 16 vo. pp. i — xi + 299. Price: — Cloth 
bound Rs. 2. Wrapper Rs. 1-8-0. 

This book contains the text and translation with introduc- 
on and notes. The author, Professor Sarma has made the Gita 
is life study. He intends this book primarily for the use of all 
lindu students in colleges. He says in the preface “ Though 
tie Gita has passed through countless editions and has been 
ommented on by a host of scholars and has been translated into 
nany Asiatic and European languages, still I had long felt the 
vant of a suitable edition with an introduction, text, English 
ranslation and notes for the use of students.” So far as the 
ranslation is concerned he says “ there are two principles that 
very translator should keep in view, namely faithfulness to the 
jriginal and purity of the language into which the translation is 
nade.” He further adds that most of the translators had not 
jaid much attention to the second.” How far this latter remark 
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is justified, we do not propose to discuss in this Review. But in 
respect of Professor Sarma's translation, the reader has the 
decided advantage of the translation having been scrutinised and 
improved by one of the greatest Sanskrit scholars now living, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri. This is, in 
itself in our opinion, a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and 
faithfulness of the translation as far as possible to the original. 
It is indeed, evident that much labour has been bestowed by 
the author in co-operation with his other friends in bringing out 
this edition. Though, there may have been already 
many editions and translations from the pen of eminent 
scholars, we welcome this valuable edition to the list, especially 
a students’ edition. The absolute necessity of the study 
of the Gita by all Hindu students cannot be better put than 
in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, in his speech in the Hindu 
High School, Triplicane on 4-9-1927, an extract from which is 
given in the beginning of this edition. “ Those of you who 
know Sanskrit should to-morrow, if possible to-day, buy the Gita 
and begin to study the book. Have private Gita classes for 
yourselves. Those of you who do not know Sanskrit, should 
study Sanskrit, if only for the sake of Gita. I tell you that it 
contains treasures of knowledge of which you have no concep- 
tion whatsoever.” What the Gita meant to the Mahatma 
will best be realised from what he says in respect of verses 
54 to 72 in the 2nd chapter which are said to be his favourite 
verses. He says “The last 19 verses of the second chapter 
have since been inscribed on the tablet of my heart. They 
contain for me all knowledge. All the truths they teach are the 
eternal verities. There is reasoning in them but they represent 
realised knowledge.” These are golden words which summarise 
beautifully the value of the Gita to the world and to humanity in 
general. It must, however, be admitted that the Gita is a work 
which it is difficult to translate and whose real meaning and 
ultimate import in many places, it is difficult to grasp. Indeed, 
it may even be said that the work is as elusive as the personality 
of the Lord whose teachings it contains. In the beginning of 
his commentary to this work, the great gahkaracarya observes 
as follows: 
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To add to the difficulties the interpretation of the Gita by 
nnodern thinkers and scholars in the light of present day 
problems and ideals and in the language of modern thought has 
introduced a fresh source of confusion. Hence the task of 
bringing out an edition like this must be said to be a difficult 
one. But Professor Sarma has, we are glad to say, accomplished 
it with a fair measure of success. In a short review, it is not 
possible to advert to the various points discussed by the author 
in his valuable introduction and also in the notes. We con- 
gratulate the Publishers also on their neat printing and get up. 

We conclude, however, with the wish that it should be 
possible to organize a fund which will enable us to present 
every student, especially a Hindu student, on the eve of the 
Annual Convocations of the Universities with a copy of this 
edition. We hope that there are a few atleast among us who 
have got something of the spirit, enthusiasm and love which the 
Christian Missionaries possess. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer. 


MUGHAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., are. to publish 
shortly an annotated bibliography of books and manu- 
scripts relating to the Mughals in India on Art, Science, 
Biography, History, Geography, Travels, Literature, Philosophy, 
Religions, Economics, Sport, See., Sec., which is now being 
prepared and will be published early next year. Every effort is 
being made to make bibliography as complete as possible. Authors 
desirous of having their works included in bibliography are 
requested to send particulars of their books or magazine articles 
to the Editor of the Indian Literary Review,” 190, Hornby 
Road, Bombay, as early as possible. The full title, author s 
name, number of pages and illustrations, year and place of 
publication should be clearly mentioned. It possible, a very 
short summary of the contents also should be given. I any 
persons or Institutions happen to have any unique manuscript, 
lull particulars of the same should be given. 
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K. A. SUBRAHMANYA IYER, M.A., (Lond.). Prosecuted his higl 
studies in Sanskrit in the French Universities under Dr. Sylvain Levi. He 
he Sissendi Raj Reader in Sanskrit and Head of the Department ot Sansk 
in the University of Lucknow. 

L. V. RAMASWAMI IYER, M.A., B.L. A Good scholar in Dravidi 
languages and a contributor to many Journals. He is a lecturer in the Mai 
raja’s College, Ernakulam. 

S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAN, B.A,, L.T. A Teacher at Chida 
baram, who is keenly interested in advanced Historical Research. 

P, S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., Ph. D., A very good scholai 
Tamil and Sanskrit. Lecturer in Dravidian languages, Bishop Heber Colle 
Trichinopoly. Now Assistant Editor of the Tamil Lexicon compiled by 
Madras University. 
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of “ The Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Sahgam age” and “South Ind 
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3Kn^?rsi^lt 5^TqF:raLiTmrRq;i af^R<%) ^ ^ ^wir Tr%?^rq?ft3Rr 
I if^ ^ ’Rr qf?e Rr ? ^ q T 4t^^j - d^i 

^ 'R^^^T?57r 'R^*^^»tl<l«l'H''l+^»1'^i^^: ; ^ 

1 f4^4d, ^:dMI’4«ij|» 

SRFRFn^^TT^ I ^ ^ M<t'4K^I 'RTaTRRP'^^r^FT:, 
gT?3r5nf^ ^n^R^5R7qw«RFr 


g RRI^cTTf^T^ tl+*iddldi4 ^ ; f% 

^ g ^mucq^N^R >3:^ 3ni% — 

tc^iTf i I ^ ^ 1=?^^^ df»r^ f^5r ^t=5zi^ j 

srTf^cWT^%:, ‘ “ IS^” 

^ JTR^sirr^: j ^^TsihT% I ^r^- 

JITiIRai^ I iRFTR^t^ RjRI^ eadli^^T ^ 

1 







C^- t 


.^S 

cT^r?!. ^spr^r ? 


%3'3p5^iW I cl^ =^ 5F^ 


xdT.’M^ — 5T?5rf^cr^45rR^: q?[?pp5qNT?n’^3^TPrJ^ 

^siPTro^rf^T^ | ^sn ft — ^rj^rmr- 

cT^r f^nsrqt^R ^rf^ fc r d^- 

?i?5iT'TTfr^[p:?t I rT^iT ^sfer^Rqr??. 

qwff , ?p5(T'irr?i5|p:?4 ; ^p^r^tr f^%5R?^PT%: ; crt: sr^- 

Tp5tTfeiT3^^ ^ JWMf^ I 3Td: q^cpssrrsTRrT- 

^CiTPIPjpq: I ^^^TTWltf^P: , s r ^ ' Rl^^ ^, 

3T^ =T ; 3T%iTst>|«!rHij=r ft ST^JRFT^irRS^ 

f^iRL ; ci^ci:. ^<?f>crii. , i^^tPtsft d^tfcT ?qiftf^ ^ ?i^«ferr^ I 
?p[. '^fcg'^^FTT^FTT I ^TT 'TpC^f^qi- 

^ apri%, cr^eOI^ot I 

^:?5rf^W ^ 3 s^TTSfRr %3.=T; jt 

JP^Rq- ^qS^^TT^qpq^q’ ^pqd 35q^^ | ?r«ir ^s?r 5ffsrPlf%5qi^S%- 
^SSqrSR., 5r«TT =qif: | 

N» 


^ ST^t^ReTrqT^ Tp^TPITfl^- 

'TP^ IPPSTOL , Mql'Jid dTdiiiq I ci^rq^fcqTtl^ I OT^T s^rrsTT^q- f^l^q- ^^qf- 
; ?R[%rm 5^4 wT3C ts;^ I 5T3 ^q- f^f^^r^Tqn 


3W; cr«rr ^ 
3^ I 


swTpT^n 

I 9T^ 


^ ^«krT^W3' 


qpT ^ffsT^irf^, srqrjrr ( f^^oiT^rq ) trq- 

^ftf^^if^f^Tsq^TT'Tq^r^. I «Tlt h f¥k- 

f^qr^n: ; qpP?R:§ | q ^q?T?qT4qrT#sf^ 

^I^q^cq^q iqiftf^ qpq^j^ j gf5f “ ^«=srT PTt'Tcq'gq^rS^ ’’ ^c^lPT^qq- 
f^fef^qrqr ^rfJprRqjqrqr — q^rft “qpqq^ sqft 

gof^RTq'Tf^” f^pqT^^rrir ftn%i%qmqR' qrfer , 
5r^^qqfT5PrnT%: (5n%:) | spr: ^ f^s^^qrgq^qT'^ 



[«TT. R »] 




f^f^- 


qt^sr^ ?in^ I 55rwi;%^ %!. » ’3;^ ^ 

I ^ ==r cr:^t# 3 

??rfr=^ f^^sr ?rwT^TTJtt^ 

fls^riKSTTm cr^g?FSlTqT#^ 3 . flfrfHf^ct^ 

^sTTFq^ cPfoSW^ ^ 2 ^^^ 

R»(^Rg R ^ 

^ \ srPi =3 ^ 

f^qr f ^f^fih-^ TTTfir^, fsti-m'5f>4't.<»<iir^i'Hif^r^»iRTg^ I ®r^ feft^- 
fir^TFri ^rFTF^: f%f^r^\dWi'^r-=iRi'=<irii^^i'*iHJT?T- 

%ff^ J ^«rT3^Tf^J^5 5I«3^ 

^ Rl^pc^ ^t =T 3 ^ 

JT; tj3 ^ 3 "^3 

51^ :3^ (II*I^” IT^) 

^?n55T¥T: ; ^«[T f^T^: 

I ^ %% ^53yi^<Atid.=ii3^^ f^s^iTT^ 

^5Fn?F5R5T 3 f%M^5RTFr#^T- 

3 ^nir^ ; f^ 4 i?T ^ SFT^cT ^3^^ (^) TFWTH: I 

^ RlPf^ ^Tlr 3T^%t — fT3 

I «iRTT^:^n?T (dPi^iir: i 

JfTl^^lFT Ndld " ^q^ ^ ^ 

gfFPTKT^ (dPi^l'st'PH., ^TfTT ^C^) ^'=^3; (d«.rqrd<< i'31'bil^ l«l3=fRS'T®’'^ 

^ I ^ f^HRPn 

^ . q^: ?T f^5^TTF]^d^?T^ I 


f^%Tr: sr^Fr 12;^ ; ^ ^ cricfNi:, 



1 




sr^TTfqff^ <Hi’^'M'^R^^«'HdN^wici;, (^r:) 3T^<m'+41''^=bde'^dr«('* 

Rtrd^l’U’Wffc IT gR ^ 1 ?r?5ITon 

>‘^WI<{iHlfl[^ ^«nl'4fqi^4|JTR'7T5TT^ I 


fe|Sfe T g T i TT H i%gr^ ^^ cr^%r^F7 
mm m57m=c?TT g NM4N^cciii I 3T?qT w#r g gfOTr 
mm^m rfcT i ^ g FTRT%m:(=#m:)mf%ift mn 

gw wigciT^^s r q . ‘g fgfirg fwf^'T^T^’ ifg rnimg i wwr 

fw<so|fgwRi^w ^diR4^r<w<CR i^^qt: srrfg:, g i gwr 

¥R 3 [gjw ^ctwmRwt ft ; i:f g ^ ^ 

H f f ^TFW' mI I' d <1 ftfggPTt "TlRd ; 3Tm’4NKHi^<=Jiqi*n 

^^Twt snfHmwsrrg^ l ftJW, wrftmrwN mm ’i^^mgmggr^mg; 
mggm mtrsgm^:, =r r^'jlm^smrw: ; g mf I wwgsw 

gt^ ; mftmmFT m?^ mgsi^ %5r ; g ft xr^ 

fsrf^Rorw , ; ww mwg scgRmwm?g??Tmi%5q 

I mmm mftmft m%: ftfgqFm ? f^ ' q^ ' RNiH’iT i -^<cc 

fl:^: I sgsscwmsg FrfmggggRm m ; g ^ ^ 5 # ^rs^ ffg %g 
3Tgm^: — ^grg gtjrggrw^ ftgftrcrmr^'^^j^mft mgm 
>d.HqRKg°ii<«B^5 r g i gft mf^mt m?^ grgmg:, gff 

^-dc mgg fi rmgrg i ^rft g, tm g^sft g?gmf^: ^gm ; f^^^°ii^g<g 


^ ^g,, ^5 ^ gwFqd uftggs^wrmfr^: ; mffit m g^ 
Mgi’tdlM^gsgg . gg:m SRg. — gft mftcT: ggg wtg g ;% q g fi ^ gg^:, 
g %^: I ^ crggfgrgm^ f^ytrgroiK: ^grg. i 



m, «.] 




qf^TiFTT^^imR flswfr^ranft- 
I ^?srT 3 ^ ^-. q r^ ^H qfi ^ fmNm<ui - 
flri% ^ m f^’^^cqri: i «4ioid<^w-qiqHidi. ; ^ qq ^K r =q 
q;^^qr q^qwi%: | q q f^^q^Trq ^qrqqr q^^r^ qqjq ; q 
ff q?q f®rf^r%^q«qq^^q , f^q^r^qrqqqrqqpqjcqq i q ^qrqqr 
f^PrqW qftqq i q ft q^ ^qqq f^^q sratqq ^ %qi ^ i ,-dj4j^ t 
«iftiqqqjT^Tq JTi%q^ q sRqr qf qqqq^ f^qqfqrq qqqq ; qj^- 
qrqr^ Tf qq ; qjqqqr iqi^qTfiqqqrq qq^ : qjqq sqqfqftPTt- 

Tnqrq qTqqKqT%, qrqq ^q qqqq ? %q qrqjftfq f^: ii 

;gssq^ — q' fi; sTf^q^q Rit^qiq: qr^qq : 

q^qrq. q i qq ^qq — % qqrqqqqr:, qqq ^ fM^r%T; 

I qr ^ qrqpq^pqqqr q^4qrrlnqTfq «qTqT%, q?qft?qTq^KqT* 

qrqrq^ l q, ^qqqf^'qrq^'rft^TFr Ti% %q , q ; srqiqFqTqn^iqT- 

^^qjq'Tqq , q 3 f^ttrqq^q^ qq’*fq, I q q qqrf^ qqfeqrqq qc^j^qqq , 
f^^rq^^qqrqi qRqTq%: i qq s.4i f^ =a m qi i^r^rq^ qqrqqq ai i * i i 3 *=) i 
rrfq^; qfwqj^q qff^q^Rr^sgqrqq?^ q^^cqjjq^ 1 qw^q- 

^ T^^q%qT3^q^ ; q %qq^qTqqrT# fqq^qqqrs^wi. I q^ 


qcrq^qTsfeqilSf^ 


f^ktqrq : qq q^qqrrqrqrq: ; 11 

• ^^qjqrqpqf^qqqrJRq 


fir^qTqTqT^qqqrq: ; 

^qKqjqiTq.q q^q qqqf^, ^q^ 1 

?r %q q^sfr q <q qn ^ : ^qrf^ qr^ ; qq q%: qqqrqq^qrs^ 
gxsiHTO f^5iff^r^T%Rq <^i^d<r=*Nqdwiqr'q q^wfqqqrqqqi 
sT^qrqi ^ f^r^^r: i qq 3 f^f^sfSr f^^rteq 

^PTTiq qq TFqqr^**, ^ f5r^q%qq?qTT^rqT33qTqqcqqq I q 3 qrqRq^ 

Is^rprqj^q q^: 1 

g ^ 1 (^qqr’^fqqq ^rsqqq-. 

5«T3msraft5HR^4w: ^=ini; I 5*ii 

g?I5raT^<Sq^(=T) SRtSRRR- 
ftOT=ra=lM^ ^°TF CTT«l^a^ 
^T»qT»rt s 

fiisi^s«ra=i ^ '^- '^‘ ' 





♦ 


^ II 

1% ^rF?^TTf^ f% ^T ^^cIT I ^ 

^i^'TT^WT^rRT ?T«-5i|'J||+iM|JHI*J^f^ 5^15^2? 
^JIFTP^ I 133 ^ ^37^1 I ^T 3 ^T «i;RT — TF^? 

^ snftTt siTirirFiFrT^ l f^t %?5[. 

gpTFFF^-’TTOFrra: I 3T5aTf5Rf^^;g^rRF^ JTII^JI^'JlIcJ^ 

q^ 3 3c[^(fe)^rnTF!FrTq?vr ^ ^ 13 ;^ ^rrJ^ns^^nqrF 

gsTT 5Rr%: ^ grrT^qrf^^ ?r 

#1%, I ^T ii^HK^iiiwT 3TTfq7?i^ I ^r; 

^ JITpJJI^OT FJ^RqRf^^^FFFfF^ ; ^Ttf^ ST^TT^’^ 

cT^ TF^%^: — d'^^Tpq. ; 5jJ7T^wf*^ ^Tmr?2i?iT5r;\siTJra%: 

sT'^rFFTF^ %c!^ ^ ; nr-qsjifir^p 

^m. I ^ ^ ?F«q^:Tf^5TO:^?rFT^^rpq-’?:, ^45Rr%; 
^3qte^^s^-wn%f^ ; 5T 3 ^^qj^q^Ji: I m 13 ;; 

wrfdq^rjtq^RTt f^^rrfq qqJFnf^^ q^S^r^q?^ F?5Rq qjq^qdif^f? 
f^R^ , 5ra%: I qrf^rfldf^TfT^ ^ qjqqqr ; ^ ^iTf^qpRfer 

5 — ft 5rT|q>Jifqi%f^^ dqFqsqqqrrjfqt^^? 

^ 3 TqqqqrqFrqT 3 ^FaqT^ q iFFFqfii^f : (^3:) 1 3^3^11. 

3 3133^ ^qr^qrqqJT^' qqjRrqFqJi; , ^qq^qi^ i 3 qr q%3qJT^, 
PiPiqldi'nlHtqi^ 1 qql'ti+i^' qr jqJTFq f^uf^^s'^qgrrqi^ I qir qrg3- 
^rf<3?q^ qif» qr^rqqw^Fq^, 331 3 3qr spiFq 3q1%, 3?5iqt 
JHq 5q>5^#rq%q^ %qT33^3?qT3 | 3FqqT T%3[T%sf£r 
( 4 l 4 .iKi^:) ?qid'A'Ji ^qm^qrqr %% 3 (qr) qqrq 5333 . 1 

^ 3 ^ — ^ qq I qPSRqrgqqqf 

'^333 I ^^Fqqr f3^^ic^AM*:qi3MM%: I 3^r ^T«>qt>^’q3 Kgq33^q^^S|^ 
33^331 qR5ft^ 1 3T =3 qT«qr3q=:qT I 3qfrsq»RPfq?q 3^, 3#q ^3r- 





SRJRI^ 5n^qT#qq%: ; ^RftfeEri^^sf^ I 3 t?^ 3 

3i«rTS^>Tt^'^(^)?5lf^m ?f«n in^sfq ^ f^f^-qlr 1 ?f«?T 

‘‘«r5T%%xT??TT srjqR. ittfe” 1 =^ wit 

TT'^TFirtsT ftl^ntTITc^. I ^ 

%'Wt ; f%f^T%T^ wn^ 1 ^ ttst ?fMrfe- 

w=^w: I 3m t3;5r (^r^^JTrlt) Trwrnrf ftfNF^^r 

sr'i><'Jir«f3t«rwmT^ f% f^Rsm 1 


tiEmTJn: 3^fNt i §13^ 

3r«rT “3?tT: ST'iPlf^” “SX-f^TT^” ?Tt I ciwm fjRftf^ 


— ■<*rc5q^st TF5rw wm;, 1 ciw^wrm^ i 

f^ wtwi I m^IWT’^'mRT 3Tgi%g^ 

1 qraj^if 3 tPi ^«n % Ji%rT^ 3fe?sTT: 

^T3. , ^«rF^i^3. wr^sgsTciWT I am 

T33 m^'^ii'i^ ; *^'=idi jr^HUc-mti^ii ; ^>fs^ 


sRtmiF^^ aimfi^T fft X^cTNiiici ftft%T: I ite^ ^wcn 
oirrf&^tr , fliww 1 

; ^^TFWTTF^rteTf ; 1 ^ srrtTT^^WFI ^ ?#t ^- 
;^1RT: ; d^<-M<<=lK(t #Sfif ^TFirmt ^ 'H-5i«i<?i||‘5.l3- 

t:5rw^ft^i.'^^li3^iin7Pt^?7wi. I q- wt% 3 wf^, 
SrsjT^Xt^TX^rWTWlTJTWTcI, , wrt I 33 

STT^^ 3rsw^^w 3W^^3T3qmfJTm I cT5®T?T^%J?if3Tci: arstmr- 
wf^<^ Tfir 1 3 ft?27Tft3m%Tft^srra:^ 

I ^ 3 ^sftqwwr amrfe^Tci: 3 

f^y^qrfir ^d^T T^ q : ; d°hgi^l^3^ T % 3 r viKU|WlfeI^-t^l43Tl^r^ 5^S15- 

I ^3 ^%Sfq gfdftW3Taft^^<^^ia>«ii<Hd3l 

IIFrF353L 3 I I ^r3Tft[3W^R3W3T^- 

uspr^zn" %^J3T33m3, I %3K3Ttf3ftf|3T3T 3WI^f 33T 

^RRftrf% 1 W 3 (3T4«sflt3) 

? ^1313 13 33 “3mT%3 W 33%” 131^: 

5PTfTfl3<3T3SRn33. I 33 ^3T3T; ?'^t3f33r^ 3^ 5 M^«i.ql4dd3f 






32r^«n^ =^ ^ I i ; 

]%^ iTTrs^TK^T^ w ^i^%^>^^?rr'T5r i 13 ;# 

^Tieif^f^f^RPr ?iTr5iHTRT?r^: — f% %3RqmpflF2rJ3i: I 







'Tqr^ I q qtf^sTT ^rr^ 
I q^JTsrcq^Tqr aqfiT ^Ir^^iirqsr- 
q qqfeqq I ^qsq q^qr orf^ ^qq, ? q^ 
^TF^RT 


^qoR — 5iii'tiHi-=‘^<qqq _ ^ 

^qqf^: rtM^j q q^qq; q qqfq, 

tjqrqqr q^quil-^lf^Ri'^-qiqr-^r^ qqf% 1 

cR+IK'MqTl^: ; qq^T qq: q^qqf%%sf^ q3T^q[^ I «rsT 

qsqqrqqrrwTqr^q qTqqri% qrffr g qrqrsnTwqq^qTci. qTqrq^sqq- 
RcqmRqqrPccrqRrq^^^qqr^R?^ ; ^'^f^qqqT?rTq=qTr%fir?i: q-qrf^- 
^qrqr^j^R^ ; q =qTqM^% q-qr^qrq^^qrqqcq f^qfqqqi^ 

^?5=5qcr — qq 1 qqrqqr qr^qqcqjqqr qgq^^q ^rcfqn^qT%: srf%qT5[^ 
%ce: spESiq ^ ^Pfii'^'Uqrq. 1 qf^ =q qcq^q^3|§q ?j 3%: qq^^q 

^n'^q q: ^fr^ qqAi%c5^ ^qRft|% q 5qq%q% ; oqqf^^rf^ ^ 

^TT^: — ^f^qT?T^ ^rqlqrf^f^q” qqr “^qqqrq RTqr^: 
iicqq%q?^5qrT^aqR”, qTq^qqq ^rqtqrqf^ qqqqrdqf rnq^^q;- 
q qa^ 1 q q qaqr^qrq^i^q ^’Sfftqr 3 r% , qqKj%qTqqRqrq; I 
qr 'si^Rt-q'-qfsqq’^qr qf^qqrqjqs^rqRqqr ?qTq_ , q aqsqjiqjr^^q qr^qr 
sp^cqqr: w: I flrqqi^T (q) q^qi%^: fqfs^^rqr- 

qiqsqtq^ I q ^ qjf^qtq^ qqrqq, ^'qqqqqs^qaqrq. I q^jrrqqrf^- 
^Tq 5qT%f% I 

acr^Fq^ — q'stTq qaqs^ ^qi^'T^s'^qr iftqrijq: , qqrf^ ftRrg- 

q^ qftRpi I f% ^qqqrgqr^ q qrqq.^’jEf^^rqii, ; 

^f^'Mf^qrqq: ; qrpr TRqrf^qjf^aqq^, qnqq?Jjf^fiT5^fir=qRTc!: ] :y5q% | 
qMqr^qrqft^ I qrqq ^ qwFqqqqqa;orq?^T^ x x x 

q ^ q^ q^K'^ilPi I qjq qfiqqqftq|or =q2gq f^T^qq; | qrR^^qrq 

tnqqqfesq; i q qrqTqqirf^q^q!^rqqq|r% , trqrq-qR f%?rFm?q^T? 
Rf^rqRra:! ^rqqf^ qrq q 5 ttwi%i^ qqrsq^, f^f^rqtq^ sfzirm^- 
'^qRqrq : 1 q q ^qRFqqqrqqr, qqrqfssT^ qjjqi^q ?q^onq; ; ^ 

^??Jjq%rqqTq. i m i3q ^rrqqrf^RJj^ q %^rqq^fjq- 
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- 

^ ^ II 

qq i 


^ 5tt5!r: qfo^^ 

l3'K^T«im^«7f^'^0T f^cTR!; ^WTT5[gq^?tq 
=T sprfcl I) I 


I mm. 


sfRe^ §qi%t qqr i 

5rf^f^ ?sfr^ ^ Hrurf^fwtwrf u ff^ i 

<124,8) 3Tcr qq 

q^5:% =qrf^ g?T’ 

q "q II H 

^TT^cH: 11 

3tRcT ^ ^ I 


(124,20) 

5r533q% g vrr^ f^i^sf^cqrsqqi ll 

1 _ Cited in prose form in P- 261, 1. 18 . *i«,<4'HI*1 

,pnnwN^S^ nfa^iaaiiCT'>n=fteaR'»WN,l 

2. XV. IL 

3. XXI. 14. Our Tib. text (p. 125, 1. 1) read dnos-po 
-med-par. Read yod-par. (L.V.P^.. 

5 
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q«TT ^RcTI I 

^ ^JT: it 

McI^riT^R: q?^ ^cfRcT^L I 

cfirqi lqf 3 ^qp% fq^arecrqr ii 

qiqh% qjcT^^ 95^% q- 1 
rpq^^iqfRT q€f%^JTRf%qr: tl 


f^ciqi?SF^q f%:?qqn%.5EqqiqiqT§fqi^ 11 


(125,19) cT?qi^q q g?q^sfq ^qfpqrqi^ ^rt^- 






I 


ft I 
ftf^ II II 


q^q q;^ b ft^racqs^cq: qpiq ^ R^^qcft- 

f^^qt^oi: qrfe sqq^iqi^ qirqqcqi^f^iq 
qqpcT^ qr srr^ qi qi^qTRqiqrfg^Ttoiq- 



Tib. reads q': (=gan-shig) for 3TJ=q 


1. Ibid. XVII. 31— 33 

C — gshan-shig). 

2. Tib. reads 


as if it is a Tatpuru§a compound. 
Here it must be taken as a Dvandva compound^^iic^ii and i 
3. See JTo fo p. 311, I. 6 (L. V. P.). 


4. According to Sarvastivadin Prapti is one of the Cittavipra- 
yuktasamskaradharmas. See Th. Stcherbatsky : Conception of 
Buddhism, pp. 2f, 105. 
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^3'^ I %%eq^cr I ?r ft i 

ch^ 4 >< 3 iq »^: 

q% ii I 

^ #l?q«r% qcl^; I 

q^flM =T cT^lftqoRqft II fft I 

?ijrsfq^ I 

cnqift ^=nq% i 

^ cic^ l) 

ar^ftorftft saM i 

^l^zRftcqTs^toTg^ sqq^^^ng; ii ?ft i 

( 127 , 12 ) ^ISrTS^snf 1 

^ ft ^Wfsft (I Vo II 

(127,17) I 3^* 

^ SRq^^qioqr RrT ^ H ^^iRclR^^ SRq^qsqrofi 


1 . Tib. ches. sin. tu : gcRiq. ? 

qo ^rrer XVII. 21 . (L. V. P.). 

3 . Non identifie (L. V. P.). The first of these two verses is cited 
in prose form with a slight mo‘iifi‘=atio^h^asacMa pJ 6 .. 

I. 10 q*iT qoTf% qS'qmmT^: hR^m q'^feicr I ^^3^ 

3 Tqqfq 1 

4 . Kancljour, Mdo, XVII, Csoma feer. The Sanstot 1 ^ ^ 

Sutta has been restored from the Tib. ™™'“‘ tot 

J. o. R. M. Vol. V. Dr. Poussin compares this extract witn 
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I J?tRr5r^ qif^crsrrcM 

srqq^^Rio??! %qT qft=w^ 1 cr5^cT%i[?<TT 3 r- 

q^^FJe^iioft I ^ ^ I l^r: I sr- 

^ ff I I f ?t; 35R5Rr[Rt] 

qft^<oii I '‘qq H ir^tr *?r»Tr rrt i vr^rtc I 

qi^5f<TqR; 5«F5R^^r ^qif^ ^ ^m^- 

?«n5ftqrf^ ^^noqf^^fltrg; I i 

sqw chiqciisq^M^e^f^ I ^ 

I 5r <^1 Rf^sq ^h{^ I Rq^r I 

^n%fqn^Fc^oi ^q#q%8eicH^WTR qj^oi: a^qig; 

=qR|qft% erqqrfq 

sRq^qi^roflr ^ I ^ ft ^TfRisr 

I s^qq^fli^ jr«RiqirHScq^ qr i qiq?r^ qr 
I cTR ^ qiRR 5rsRl%R^ 

of the Pitaputrasamagama Sutra cited in the Siksasamuccaya p. 
252, 1, 3. The same corresponding passages of the Pita. Sutra are 
also found in the BodhicaryavatarapaScika p. 477, 1. 3» 

1. The restored Sanskrit text of the Bhavasaukranti Sutra 

( = q-o^o) add ^ 3I?rqr3:qJ5qTorf 1^1^^ I 

RRRTf I ?Fq% ?7fRR | 

2. 3To?jo : q: ^ 3R aftf^pRT%l%l%^ I 

3. 57o?jo and itfo^o add ^?qRdqT 3 

4. aro^o : g- 5^: omitted. %o5Ero : 3F55R qrq^ for 

5. f^o?r« and ^o^To : #sf5To 

6. ITo^o add ^T^V.'iq^ | %o^o I !3T3^: 

7. 3To^o and f^o^'o add gTHT. 

8. Roq'o add STT^q: q f^ i gq R 

— see the article ‘Death CBuddhist)’, in Encyclo- 
paedic of Hastings and compendium (P. T. S. 1910), p. 72.(L. V. F.) 
10. 3To^o : RT^sfJrg^^ I : 

^ 5Fft f^R«Ri7Rq ?Rg^ 3TRWn»ft 

I 
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TtiRFT 5T ys*)W(^ I ^csqqxft Riri^ 1 

cf^ qCRM ^ I q; s r qqR^Htq 

5iT^»Tk: #Tqi%ft{^ WT I ^w.m^ fq^sfq q 

I ^qq^%^ sTT^ifi^sTq q iscrf^^qn^ I 

^tSFRq '1^: I ^qqrq^^cTcqig; i m =wi%r 


5firiq% I II 


^T I qjR qiW i siqqR^iR jw- 

^Ifqi I ^q^iqMqoTRT^ 


(129,18') 3iq qr^ ^qi^^RT^cq^Rq ^qwiqifeqiqi I 


crqr =q q«rt 
q;W f^qrq:: I ^ 
^qra; # i 


^qlqqiqi^qiiq 



qr^ qT#s% II V? II 

iiqi qd^qqH^i^ f^^PiR^^ifqqHii^^uR'^q I 

IT g I ^ ^qqitts^- 

fqqiqj f^qqq^ ll 

(130,13) ?sT%qT^ ^ qi^FTRiq^ qif^ I f^qi- 

T^q^S«^?cfRqTi; I 

■•d¥IK^*lR4r^ fSJTSR# 

^(%qi^ • 

1. ftroqo : sRSrPsrqTqT. : ^t^fcr^o 

2 . and f^o^o add 5 I^T?T. 

3 . f^o^o : gq^rVi^cfT. 

4. These two lines do not admit of being put into metre. 
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^FclT II V 


Wq ^rif^ I crqrfq 

i%q5Tci^i^ i qr^: I 

^5^^ I SfcT a^qWcTI Sq^'^RTI 3fcq^^^!^- 
qrf^ai: ^'T;sfq5rfqrt^ff%JTRT5RT qfqr q;^uif ^■ 

f^Ti%sf¥f«T # i%=cTr li 


qj^oif sq^i^STicq^ I crft ^aTI^^^iacTR^Jpn- 

Rl q^a%r?TiR?crHr^^i%ittirqr^ ri^fioirgq:f^^ 

I ^qr I I 

^'^^^cff^cTcrqr ^(%cTcqra; i aia 

fafpr^TS^ ^tIrTT ^‘crsqi j q- ^q^qT^fqfrqa^cT I 
5 ^scq%T I B ff cT 5 j^r fq^qsirrRTa^Jif T^ I I 

5 ?RT fl q^^s^rr: I ^I^R: ff^ I %qrf^qrq-qra 

I qfsqcT I 5 qy qq qy f^fTT^I^f^ Sfl | 

cffe# 


^»! jyfqcqfq |f^ 
I % cTfa^SRq;^ I I 


1. Tib. hgyur. du. hon. no — compare the forms like ma . . 

bsad. du hoh. ho = qy cqcy^yq^rj;^ in qo^o p. 464, n- 2 and hgyur. 

du. hoh. ba=q^ instead of Skt. qy^jg^. Ibtd. p. 319, n. 3. 

2. See S^qqy^ p. 220 and the following. 

3. We may also read here. 

4. Compare the extract cited in the qrqq^yfqflgqry (Gaekvvads 
Oriental Series No. 30, 31.) p. 130. 

o'x fll ^r,f auention to two passages in Samyutta, 11. 
^ the following : #q;q fiyg% ^ 

ft- - -and /bzd.Y, p. 370, q^^oq^i q ^137^1^^411%^ 

^ qy^t tmr mmjzft. He also suggests 
the reading dad. dan. tshal= ssRyyqfte in page 132, 1, 5. 
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^ ^ II 11 


cri^R^r: ‘sTRcqTcfn’ ‘^tt^cctr:;’ ^ 

JrqTcT^I?^ IP^F^ I % ^ RlFcTR^ 

I snwcnwi^qitirrJTn'^^^sRir g atqi^qiq 

I q^^TcMq^^iiqqCi^^q^: 
oq8fqi% I ?Fi I 5T 1 


( 133 , 3 ) qirSRq fqq cT=^TO I 


^ fl qM li 

(13 3,8) 5T srwiqcTRonq i 


dl^sfq ^ 

srmr^s^ ^ w i 

5r^ ii ii 


g^^gcqfn^fsqiTtqi^ aftqq^qqqroru^sfq ^ii%?nwrr- 
sqtqjqi^ ‘aft’ ‘^’ sqqf^^ t ‘aft’ 

qqr qiq^ I q[qr«Tr t=«Hi^S’9cqfq cT^fercrqrqi^^if^ i 

^t^rnqiF^%q w qjqqf^ i 


!• Tib. reads ^>q55 q' | 

2. Cf. ^ P- 79. 


3. Cited in IIo^o P- 370 1. 2, and 


fol. 9. (-with fl^ 


replacing ■^) (L. V. P.). Compare p. 149. 
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(134, i) 

^ %c^ II 

5?Fi?TFT?iq'^^5^€t I 
WT3^ ^ ii 

3ff%?cq: frrqf^T: I 

^ i;rqf ^qiT^q^qf jj 

31^1^: ^sfq qrqp || 

3iqk«?fe^ =q qT5[qri^q;: I 

^f w^ 3c^ t^r ii 

3f^RF?5?T^ j 

=q i^r ^qir^q^ II 

f^f 31^ ^IrqRf 51^ ^ I 
<^1 ^Jqiigqcfqr^ II 

f I 

^ (13 5,13)^^1^4’ f^fPTqioft qqprqf^cT R’®qR‘qjqcrR?I^Rr«T: 

'‘sr^tWrqTOTRSKT %«T^qrq%: q^ROTct ^Uq^IT^ | 

5rfrf%^ ^r ^ 

1. Tib. ^s. kyi, rnams. .9^^ Fucuax : Tib. Grammar, p. 33 . 
Tib. tq: =q. 

3. The last two verses are cited in ^o%o p, 548, 1. 6 (L.V.P.). 

4. =Sbyar. bahi. lugs. Cf. p. 174. 1. 14 above. 

5. —Don. dag. ^og. par. byed. pa 
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words kalaWf ulakam etc., mentioned in this sutra never take 
dn^al, penpal or palarpdl verbs unless there is a change in the 
form of words like k&lan for kdlam etc. 

Note 3. — The meaning given above is that accepted by 
Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar. 

Note 4. — Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other hand, differs from 
them. He splits the sutra into 2 sentences: — ‘kdlatn...ktlavi- 
y-ellain uyariznat mena; (avai) pal pirinticaiyd. (The words 
kdlam etc., belong to uyartinat; but they do not take dnpdl 
penpal or palarpdl verbs.) That they take aSorinai verbs is sanc- 
tioned, according to him, by the sutra ‘Icatltalu m~uriya veritat 
t-dna’ (Tol. Col. 59). 

There are three objections against Teyvaccilaiyar's inter- 
pretation. (1) That the words kdlam, teyvam which denote gods 
are uyartinat is already learnt from the statement 
Teyvafi cuttiya peyar-nilai-k kilavi 
UyarUnai martinkir pdl-pirin t-icaikkum. 

in the fourth sutra of ktlavi-y-dkkam. Hence it need not be 
repeated here. That the word ulakam when it means people is 
uyartinat has already been mentioned in Tol. Col. 2. (2) If the 

sutra is split into two sentences, it gives room to vakyabheda or 
sentence-split. (3) If the sutra ‘Icaittalu m-iinya veritat 
t-dna' is taken to mention that a^arinat verbs follow the words 
kdlam, ulakam etc., there will then be no sutra to sanction the 
usage ‘kdlan vanidn’. 

Note 5. — This sutra has to be taken as an apavdda or excep- 
tion to the second part of Tol. Col. 4 and * Icatitalum (Tol. 

Col. 59) has to be taken as an apavdda to this sutra and pratt- 
prasava or exception of the exception to the second part of Tol. 
Col. 4. 

58. iSeair (jyiej eStaies^uj&i 

Ninr-dn k-icaitta l-ivan-iyal p-inre. 

It is not in their nature to take uyariinai verbs without 

modification in their form. 

1 . This sutra suggests that the words kutimat, dymat 

etc., mentioned in Tol. Col. 56 may take uyariinai verbs without 
having any change in their form. 

59 . optBoj (SeufSt-.^ /urear. 

IcatUal-u m-uriya veritat i-dna, 

F 
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They (the words kalajn etc.) may take anpal, penpal or 
palarpdl verbs in other places. 

Ex. Kalan uyirai-k kontan. 

(Yama took away life.) 

Ulakar pacittar. 

(People felt hungry.) 

]^ote 1. The word veritam (other places) refers to change 

m their form like kalan for kalam etc. 

Note 2. Veritam is taken by Teyvaccilaiyar to refer to 

aSbrinai. It has already been mentioned under Tol. Col. 57 
that it is not a satisfactory interpretation. 

60. er(Sl^^ Quirrj^uSesr(^ Qs^LJug^J 

Etutta moli-y-inan ceppaln in-nritie, 

A sentence which is expressed may suggest related ideas. 

Ex. ‘Kilai-c-ceri-k-koli venratii’ enin ‘melai-c-ceri-k-koli 
\dlntatu’ enpatii pera-p-patum. 

(If it IS said that the cock of the eastern side of the village 
came out victorious, it is suggested that the cock of the western 
side was defeated.) 

Note 1. — It is worthy of note that it is not obligatory that the 
expression should always suggest related ideas. I f one says 
*antanar vdlka’ (may the brahmins live), it does not suggest that 
aracar (kings) and vanikat (merchants) should not live 
long. 

Note 2. — Ilampuranar states under this sutra that, if one says 
that the cock of the western side of the village came out victori- 
ous, it is evidently su gg ested that the cock of the eastern side was 
defeated and that, if one says that the man carrying a pot fell 
down, it is evidently suggested that the pot also fell down. 
He also adds that, if one says that cows and brahmins should 
live, it is not suggested that others should die. Cenavaraiyar 
criticises him thus: — In the first two examples the suggested fad 
is ananyathdsiddha or the invariable concomitant to the expres- 
sed fact. The suggested meaning comes only by portel-drral or 
the suggestive power of the meaning of the sentence and not by 
col-l-arral or the suggestive power of the sentence. This objection 
cannot stand since he himself says that, if one says that virtuous 
man goes to heaven, it is suggested that the sinner goes to hell. 
The suggested meaning here is only from poriil-drraK In the 
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!u seems to have mistaken that Ilampuranar meant 

that the words a (cows) and antanar (brahmins) never meant 
related objects. 


Ilampuranar s example ‘a vdlka, antanar valka’ is exactly 
similar to Cenavaraiyar's example ‘Ilivu artniii unpankan inpam 
eytnm’. * ” ' 

61. SStkn^U/S Cc^,T(S^ (ip'StSOlLjUi iS'JDSillh 
ueires>ui SrH &‘SssTS'2god ©arras? 

tjisoresjoj s^^^isj st ljljit wlsoCds:; 

^thsSl'2eBTS Qojgi} QLDQpfS^eosi seai^Quj. 

Kannuu tolu jitnlaiyii 711 piravum 
Pa^unai ciittiya cinai-nilai-k ktlavi 
Pmjmat kurttn katappa t-ilave 
Tam-vtriai-k k-iyalu m-eluitalan kataiye. 

The words denoting limbs in plural number like kan, (eyes), 
idl (shoulders), mulai (breasts) etc., need not denote the plural 
number unless they are followed hy palavnipal verbs. 

Ex. Aval kan-nallal. 

• « « • 

(She IS fair-eyed.) 

Aval kanriar kottai. 

(She IS blind.) 


Note 1. — The following point is worthy of note here. The 
words kan, idl etc., may denote singular or plural since the addi- 
tion of the particle kal to denote plural was only optional (cf. Tol. 
Col. 169). In the sentences like *kan nontana' (eyes ached), the 
word kan is evidently plural since it is followed by the plural 
verb nontana. Similarly in sentences like ‘kan nontatu’ kan 
is evidently singular since it is followed by the singular verb 
nontatu. But in expressions like ‘kanndr kottai*, there is no 
element to ascertain whether kan is singular or plural. Hence 
it may be singular or plural. Even if a man or a woman is 
blind by one eye, he or she is said to be blind by common 
people. Similarly in the example ‘aval kan-nallaV where aval is 
the subject and kan-tiallal is the predicate, there is no element to 
determine whether kan is singular or plural. It may be singular 
or plural. If a woman has one of her eyes very fine, it may be 
said that she is fair-eyed. Among Tamils the- expression 
‘Kannaki mnlai-y~ildl’ is frequently heard. It means that Ka^ 
naki is devoid of a breast since there were statues of jcannaki 
with one breast. 
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Note 2. — Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
interpret this sutra thus: — The words kan, iol etc., which denote 
limbs and are plural in number need not be followed by a plural 
verb if they are not followed by verbs denoting their action; 
they may be followed by such verbs as suit the object or objects 
of which they are limbs. For example the word kan may be 
followed by the singular predicate nallal if the subject is aval or 
ival and may be followed by the palarpal predicate nallar if the 
subject is avar or ivar etc. In examples like aval kan-nallal, 
the subject is aval and the predicate is evidently the compound 
noun kan-nallal. Here what is the need for saying that kan 
may not be followed by the verb nallana. The intention of the 
speaker is to say something about the lady with respect to the 
fineness of her eyes and not to say anything about the eyes. 
Besides the word kurum which means ^denoting’ in the sentence 
panmaikUrum katappdtila’ does not convey any sense according 
to their interpretation. If their interpretation was correct, it 
should have been replaced by ‘kollum’ . 

Note 3. — Teyvaccilaiyar’s interpretation is this: — If the 
words kan, iol etc. are not followed by palavinpdl verbs, they 
may be followed by onranpdl verbs like *kan nontatu’ though 
such a sentence may mean ‘eyes ached'. Kan etc., in such cases 
may be taken as jdtyekavacana. Since the use of jatyekavacana 
is sanctioned by the sutra 

Orumai cutUya peyar-nilat-k ktlavi 

Panmai-k kaku m-ttaniimd, r-unte (Tol. Col. 46.) 
and the sentence *panntai-kurun katappatilave’ found in this 
sutra does not fit in with his interpretation, his interpretation 
also does not seem to be sound. 

2. Verrumai-y-tyal. 

62. Qei] pjp/eisiD flrrQiD CotuQt^esr Quurj^u, 

VSrrumai i&me y-el-ena molipa. 

It is said that cases are seven in number. 

Note 1. — The word iam in the sutra may be said to have 
been used either for the sake of euphony or to make up the num- 
ber of syllables in the line. 

Note 2.— El is the old form of the modern elu, cf. Tol. Elut. 

389. 

Note 3. — Case is called verrumai since it brings the object 
denoted by the noun in some relation to the action denoted by 
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the verb. The nominative case is included under verrumm, 
since the object denoted by the noun is also made the subject of 
the action denoted by the verb. This point is clearly mentioned 
by Teyvaccilaiyar. Cenavaraiyar seems to have missed to note 
this point. Hence he says, at first, that the nominative case is 
included under verriimai since it is differentiated from other 
cases — accusative, instrumental etc. Being possibly not satisfied 
with this explanation he suggests an alternative reason that it is 
done so by the chaitri-nydya or the rule of the majority. 

The vocative case is not included under the seven cases 
since it does not directly denote any relation of the noun to the 
verb which follows it. Hence it is mentioned separately in the 
next sutra. 

Note 4. — It IS worth nothing that Tolkappiyanar has men- 
tioned in the sutra 

Ai~oin ku-m aiii-kan n-ennuin 

A-v-v-d r-enpa verrumai y~urupc. (Tol. Elut. 

114.) 

that the verrumai-y-urupii or case-mffixes are six in number and 
here the cases are seven in number. Hence it is evident that 
the nominative case has no suffix. 

Note 5. — What is the lyatpKi {sangati) or the relationship 
of this chapter viyyumai-y-iycil to the previous one kUavi-y- 
dkkam f The answer is found in Note 5 to the first sutra in kilavi- 
y-dkkam. That is the opinion of Teyvaccilaiyar. But the other 
commentators ; — 'llampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinark- 
kiniyar have given different opinions on the point, which deserve 
a careful examination here. 

llampuranar says that kildvi-y-dkkant deals with the four 
kinds of col or’ word (i.e.) peyar-c-col or noun, vinai-c-col or verb, 
itai-c-col and uri-c-col and the following chapter verrnmai-y-iyal 
deals with peyar-c-col. 

Cenavaraiyar condemns him for the following reasons. 
(1) If verrumat-y-iyal deals with nous, the sutras 

Elld-c collunt porul-kurit tana-v-e. (Tol. Col. 155.) 
Porunmai terttal-ufi conmai teriialum 
Colli n-dku m-enmandr pulavar. {ibid. 156.) 
Teripu-veru nilaiyctl-wh kurippir rdnral-um 
lYu-pdr r-enpa poruwnai nilai-y-e. {ibid. 157.) 

CoU-ena'-p'paiupa peyar-e vinai-y-enru 
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A-y-trati t-enpa v-arintici n-dr-e. {ibid. 158.) 
Itai-c-cor kilavi-y~n ni-uri-c-cor kilavi-y-iim 
Avarru-vali marnnkir ronru m-enpa. {ibid. 159.) 
which deal with the definition and the classification of col oi 
word and which are now found at the commencement of peyar- 
iyalf the fourth chapter, should have been mentioned at the com- 
mencument of this chapter. (2) The sutras 

j^uriya uitirai-y~i n-nriipu-nilai liriydtn 
Irii-peynr-k k-akn vi-iyarkaiya v-enpa. (ToL Col. 

69.) 

Poriifwiai cnttdl viyaiikola varutal...{ibid. 66). 
Peyar-mlai-k ktlavi kalan tonra. {ibid. 70). 

which, m his opinion, deal with the definition oi peyar-c-col — 
that it takes case-suffixes after it or it is followed by a predicate 
and that it does not denote tense unless it is a tolir-peyar or 
verbal noun, should have preceded the sutra 

Verrumai iame y-eUena tnolipa (Tol. Col. 62). 

Having thus condemned Ilampuranar he states his own 
reasons which are as lollows: — (1) The kilavi-y-akkam deals with 
the four kinds ot words: — peyar, vtnai, itai-c-col a,nd uri-c-col 
and this with peyar and itai-c-col since the case-suffixes are 
itai-c-col and they have to be suffixed it) peyar. (2) Since 
peyar-c-col is that which takes case-suffixes after it, the cases 
should be dealt with before nouns. (3) No other context is 
more befitting than this. 

As regards the first reason, it may be noted that all the 
sutras in kilavi-y-akkam except the first ten deal only with 
sentences and not with words. Hence it cannot stand. If the 
second reason holds good, the sutras ToL Col. 66, 69 and 70 
should have been mentioned at the commencement of this chap- 
ter as he himself says in his condemnation of Ilampuranar. The 
third reason needs no answer. 

Naccinarkkiniyar thinks that this chapter deals with all the 
four kinds of col as kilavi-y-akkam does since verrutiiai has to 
deal sometimes with ^peyar^ sometimes with a vinai, sometimes 
with an itai-c-col and sometimes with an iiri-c-col. Since uri-c- 
col has nothing to do with case, his reason also cannot stand. 

Hence the opinion of Teyvaccilaiyar appears to be sound. 

63. eS&iiQmrreir svfidsrsesur eSetRQiuir Ql^lLQl... 

Vili-kol vatan-kan vili-y-d t-etf-e. 
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The cases are eight when vocative, which is used when one 
is addressed, is included among them. 

Note 1. — The subject here is verrumat mentioned in the 
previous sutra. 

Note 2. — Teyvaccilaiyar takes this sutra and the previous 
one as one sutra. This seems to be unsound since Tolkappiya- 
nar deals with the first seven cases in two chapters (i.e.) verrii- 
tnm~y~iyai and verrnuiai-mayankiyal and the vocative in a sepa- 
rate chapter vili-marapu and uses the two endings moljpa and 
ette in the two lines. Besides the vocative case may be given a 
subordinate position relative to the othei cases only if the two 
lines are taken as different siitras. 


64. 

QuojjT g a?® ® 

@oerj)j^ xesBisSeifl iSpp. 

Avaitani, 

Peyar at otu kit 

In-atu kan-vth y-e^tm m-irra. 


They are peyar-verrmnat (nominative), ai-verrumat (accusa- 
tive), otu-vcrrui'iiat (instrumental), ku-vsrruinai (dative), iii-ver- 
rumaipAhl^Xi-vQ), atu-verrnuiai (genitive), kan-verrumai (loca- 
tive) along with vili-verrumat. 

jVoftf 1. The subject in the sutra is avai which refers to 

vorrumai mentioned above in the sutra 62; the predicate is the 
compound word peyar-ai-otu-ku-in-atu-kan; and the compound 
word vili-y-ennu-m-irra is a vinai-y-al-anai-y-mn-peyar or verbal 
noun which st’ands in adjectival relation to the compound word 


jpeyctr-^u o i u-kti - tn ^ ~ 

2. Teyvaccilaiyar says that this sutra deals with case- 

suffixes. But since the case-suffixes have already been mentioned 
in Tol. Elut. 114, this, sutra would become unnecessary. 
Besides there would have been no sanction for Tolkappiyanar 
to name the second case, the third case etc. as ai-y-eija-p-peyar- 
iya-vcrrumai, otu-v-ena-p-pcyariya-verrmnai etc. m the succeed- 
ing sutras of this chapter. 

Note 3. — Cenavaraiyar says under this sutra that though 
I'olkappiyanar has named the third, and the sixth cases as otu-> 
vSrrumai and atu-verrumai, yet the suffixes an and a also may 
respectively be used in the third and the sixth cases. So far as 
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an is ccwtiQferned, he may be right since Tolkappiyanar himself 
makes ijifention of it in the sutra 

' Ku-ai an-ena varuu m-iruii. (Tol. Col. 108.) 

But Tolkappiyanar does not seem to have mentioned ‘ a ' 
as a case-sufifix, nor has he made use of it as a genitive sufifix, 
Nannular, on the other hand, says so. How ' a ' began to be 
used as the genitive sufifix will be discussed later. This state- 
ment of Cenavaraiyar makes me infer that he may have been 
later than Nannular. 


65. ^<stp3)iis<r, 

er(t£W'Tih Qenpaimut Quaj^Q^n-eir pi rS'bsoCe oj. 

Avarrul, 

Eluvay verrumai peyar-ionrtt. mlai-y-S. 

Ot them the peyar-verrumai is used to denote the doer 
or the subject of the active verb. 


Note 1.— In the interpretation of this sutra there is much 
diffeience of opinion. Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and 
Teyvaccilaiyar seem to agree in the point that this sdtra deals 

with the meaning of the nominative case though they differ in 
the method of arriving at it. Ilampuranar seems to take eluvay^ 
verrumai-p-peyar as the subject and {payantlai)-tonru-nilai\s the 
predicate. The word payanilai is taken here from the following 
sutra. Eluvay-verrumai-p-peyar, according to him means the 
verrnmai-p.peyar which is mentioned first (in the previous sutra): 
Payamlat-tonru-mlai means the state of the predicate following 
It. Naccinarkkiniyar seems to take eluvay -verrumai as the subject 
and peyar-[payanilat).tonru-nilai as the predicate. He too 
takes the v^ovd payanilai from the next sutra; but he introduce.s 
It in the middle of the compound word peyar-tdnrunilai, which 

Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other 
hand t^kcs eluvay-verrumai as the subject peyar-tonru-nilai 
s &e predicate, but seems to take payanilai-k-ku-mun as being 
understood before pey ar-^tdnru-nilai, ^ 

Since the sutras 71, 73, 75, 77, 79 and 81 respectively deal 
directly with the meaning of the accusative, instrumental, Ltive 
ablative, genitive and locative, it may be better if this sfltra aTso 
IS interpreted in such a way that it may be said to deanv"^^ 

Tst haMr"*"^ ? nominative case. Hence I venture to sug. 
that the word eluvay would have been used before the time 
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Kalidasa (An artist’s fancy). 
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SIR ALLADI KRISHNASWAIMI AIYAR, 


Advocate-General, Madras and 
Me{nd)er of the Editorial Board. 


We have great pleasure in expressing our heartfelt 
felicitations to Sir AUadi Krishnaswami Aiyar, a distin- 
guished member of our Editorial Committee, on the great 
and well-merited distinction of Knighthood that has been 
conferred on him by the Government of India on 1st Janu- 
ary, 1932., This honour has been conferred, evidently in 
token of his services as Advocate-General of Madras and as 
a member of the Committee appointed by the Government 
for drafting the “Sale of Goods BilF’ and “Partnership 
Bill.” There has been widespread satisfaction among the 


general public and among the members of the legal profes- 
sion throughout the presidency. The distinction has been 
uniqLue in the sense that no previous incumbent of the high 
office of Advocate-General of Madras was honoured with this 

title during his period of office. The Bar has felt a special 
joy because Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar is its head not 
only by virtue of his office, but also by reason of the 
princely income, which he has been earning for more tlmn 
ten years at the Bar, and his large and varied practice, his 
great powers of advocacy and his erudition m many 
branches of the Law, including international law and 
constitutional law. He enjoys a wide popularity by the 
simplicity of his nature, his affability and accessibihty, 
and his hold on the affections of his countrymen and on the 
younger section of the Bar is, indeed, very great to 

his discriminating philanthropy, his generous 
of intelligence and merit and his encouragemmt of talent 
The Editorial Committee of the Journal of Oriental 
Research are speciahy grateful to him for the keen interest 

t has been taking in the work of 

inception, and for the generous donation 

giving every year towards the finances of the Journal. 



THE PORTRAIT OF KALIDASA 


BY 


Mr. L. Krishna Das, b.a., b.l., Advocate, Madras. 
An Appreciation by Vivius. 


Art is creative and the artist is also a creator. Of recreation 
in Art it may indeed be said that it is truer and finer than what 
is wrought by the creative processes of nature. In the latter, the 
spirit is often overwhelmed and masked by matter and material, 
at once gross and drossy. It is the supreme function of fine art 
to reveal the spirit appearing veiled in every object of creation. 

The Art of Painting is not the Art of Photogi'aphy. The 
painter is not he who merely reproduces in paint the figure, 
features and flesh of man. What he has to paint is the soul 
radiating through the flesh — ^the man that is the spirit, with all the 
characteristics and the whole history rewrit in language which one 
can read. 


If, therefore, in the case of living human beings the Artist- 
Painter, under the guise of painting the human figure really 
paints the human soul, the process comes to be leversed in pain- 
ting historic persons dead long ago, with regard to whose form, 
feature or lineaments there are no available records or data. 

The Irlfj personality as revealed in his poems. 

Thespirhofthepoet reconstructed by a synthesis imaged in 
imagination and realized in the vision of the artist is bv him 

appropnately embodied by providing the soul witL the LsW 

of a body in harmony with its own true nature. art Me 

process by which such embodiment is effected is a Ind'or 

pr^ of recreation rendering it at the same time truer and finer^ 
All human memory is only a similar artisf anri u + 
is hut What we can or oai to ^^To^t 

. Mrt K,3hna Oas 

appeared in the divine vision of the artist. The pTeffc souU: 
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there seen with eyes as those of a child opened wide in wondrous 
appreciation. The eyes are lifted high, fixed on things high. 

The eyes are the window's of the soul and the large beautiful 
eyes of the Poet are seen there pictured with the poetic soul 
glistening as it were at the corners. It almost seems that the soul 
of the great poet is seeking to go out of the frail and delicate 
body to get en rapport with the beauty of the external world. 
That w'orld sublime and beautiful is in the picture depicted by the 
sublimity of the Himalayas with its foot in the dark recesses of the 
forest and with its snowclad peaks tow'enng in skies radiant w'lth 
the hues of the rising sun, and also by the beauty of the lake with 
its lotuses still in bud and reflecting in its still waters all the 
morning glory, almost at the feet of the lonely poet- The antelopes 
grazing and playing at some distance seem only to be part of the 
nature depicted in the picture, the sole living being evidently 
enjoying his loneliness in the solitude he seems to have specially 
chosen for himself. Such is the setting of the picture. 

The refinement and nobility of the soul are sufficiently 
suggested by the refinement and delicacy of the figure, especially 
the lace. The small mouth slightly opened, apparently uncon- 
sciously, shows the soul thirsting for beauty and drinking in all the 
beauty there is. 

The poet seems lost not only in the contemplation oi the 
sublime and the beautiful but also in thought, waiting foi some 
sudden inspiration to give body and shape to a fleeting poetic 
idea. The palm leaves already written on, lie scattered by the 
side and the poet pausing in the midst ot a partly w'ritten leaf, 
sits in repose looking out as it were for the coming of the beauti- 
ful word or the beautiful thought, the inseparable unity of which 
represented to him the God of his worship even then imaged b\ 
him perhaps in those glorious heights he was gazing at. The 
stile held loosely between the fingers he is merely toying w'lth, 
indicating forsooth that writing or even the style of writing is the 
least and last part of the poet. Whom else can this picture re- 
present, the picture of the youthful Brahmin learned, en rapport 
with nature and beauty, following his dharma, refined and delicate 
m body and soul and writing on the inspiration of the sublime 
and the beautiful, but the great Kalidasa of Sanskrit song ? 

The demands and worries ot the professional life of a lawyer 
are scarcely propitious to the cultivation and development ot Art. 



Even more than Law, Art is a jealous mistress impatient of 
interruptions and impertinences. That in the intervals of such 
preoccupations Mr. Krishna Das should have been able not only 
to cultivate the art of painting, so little cultivated especially in 
this Presidency, and that what is more he should have found the 
necessary inspiration and time for doing such a creditable work 
is a matter indeed for sincere congratulation. 

It is not for me to say whether his true vocation in life is 
Law or Art. But whatever that may be or prove to be, the work 
he has achieved is full of promise. May he and his devotion to 
art be spared long to produce still greater works of a similar 
kind ? 

Art, like everything else, can grow and thrive only in a 
propitious soil and at mosphere. A barren soil will not let the young 
plant grow. The chill of apathy will nip it in the bud and the 
hot blast of envy will parch or burn it up. The genial warmth 
of generous appreciation is a necessary condition for all growth 
and luxuriance. It is also true that new shades of beauty arc 
revealed only in the sunshine of sympathy. 1 hope and trust that 
it may be given to my friend Mr. Krishna Das to receive an 
adequate measure of appreciation and encouragement from the 
public of this Presidency. I am glad to think that he has already 
been the recipient of a small token of recognition from the 
blessing hands of the Sanskrit Academy of Madras. 

In the Indian Renaissance which we of this generation are 
witnessing in progress under our own eyes, art is destined to taktf 
and occupy a high and important place. Will Mr. Krishna Das 
carve out a niche for himself there ? 



SOME MORE NYAYAS. 


BY 

K. A. SuBrahmanya Iyer, m.a,, (Lond.), 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University. 

Students of Sanskrit Literature will always be very grateful 
to the late Colonel Jacob for the three collections of Nyayas or 
'Popular Maxims' which he published some years ago. They 
were the result of his wide reading, extending over many years 
and covering a wide field of Sanskrit Literature. Anybody who 
is engaged in studying the literature on any ^astra will find these 
collections a useful guide. They are all the more useful as 
Colonel Jacob's explanations of the Nyayas always include 
quotations from the passages in which they occur. 

Wide as Colonel Jacob's reading was, he was, of course, not 
familiar with certain branches of Sanskrit Literature, published 
subsequent to the publication of his three collections. Rich 
additions are being made in many parts of India to the published 
literature on the ^astras and it is only natural that these newly 
published works should contain Nyayas not included in Colonel 
Jacob's collections. I propose to lay a few such before the 
public, with the explanations which have suggested themselves 
to me. 

The simile of the mirror and the city. This is frequently 
met with in the Kashmir Saiva literature.^ It is one of 
the tenets of this system that the whole Universe is an emana- 
tion from the Supreme Being. This emanation is not different 
from the Supreme Being, yet it appears to be so. The system, 
being thoroughly monistic, cannot accept the Universe as a reality 
separate from the Supreme Being, Paramasiva. If the Universe 
were different from the Supreme Being, it would end in dualism. 
If it were one with the Supreme Being, what is the force of the 


1 . Here, as elsewhere, Kashmir &iva works referred to are those 
published by the Research Department, Jammu and Kashmir State. 
V— 30 
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saying; The Universe shines (emanates). 

''^i-'Ti^Rh: ? How does it appear different from the Supreme 
Being? To remove this difficulty the 5[t?orqTR:?qnT is brought in. 
Abhinavagupta says in his 

^ 2f5o?f^fq || 

cTg[f^>TFT?2?qj?f^ | 

3r^#q =q cFTjsi^ ^ 5r»T^cTg; n (p. 35.) 

On a clear mirror aie reflected towns, villages, rivers, moiui- 
tains, men, women, animals etc. These reflections appear diffe- 
rent from one another, but they are all contained within the 
mirror. The mirror is, however, not swamped by these reflec- 
tions. No reflection is beyond the mirror. In that sense, the 
reflechons and the mirror are the same. Still, the mirror is 
^rceived as transcending the reflections. Thus there is 

^F^ as well as In the same way, the Universe with all its 

variety appears m the Supreme Consciousness and yet the latter 

ffanscends the Universe. The Universe is not beyond the Supreme 
Consciousness, in which sense, there is identity between the two 

oe said to be diflferent from one anothf^r 'Vh,^ ^ i ^ y 

course, not be pressed too far beLjse the,- 
point of difference between the mirroT and the 9 
sciousness. The latter creates the thin cr= Supreme Con- 

it, whereas the mirror does not crefte'^thf th'^ >^eflccted in 
reflected in it While comm^nf things which are 

Y»a.Bia “““'"‘“Son the verses quoted above 

o, AbhLvagupta, X f "he dT" 

^ 3 II 

Nyaya is also referred to in nth p. 39.) 

the Kashmir Saiva system. Thu^ belonging fc^ 

Abhinavagupta says in his 
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cf^ ^ 5r?ng^: ^■s=?Ti5Ri^sfq 

grara: i (Voi. i, p.244.) 


"It has also been said that within that Experiencer, the 
manifestation of all things, though essentially of the nature of 
Consciousness and co-existent with it, exists according to the 
analogy of the mirror and the city.” 

Again we read: — 


crqr ffiRcT I 1 (Voi. ii, p. 23 - 24 .) 

Again we read of the — 


I il (p. 6.) 

Examples can be multiplied, but the above passages are 
sufEcient for making the idea clear. 


The simile of the two discs of a balance in equilibrium. In 
such a state, the two discs are of equal importance. Hence the 
Nyaya is used in the Kashmir Saiva literature, to illustrate that 

stage in evolution which is called Yogaraja says in his 

commentary on the 

q: ^ ^ I (P* 

A.bhinavagupta also uses this Nyaya in his 

ST^T^R*? q^Tc»rcil5r^^*luWd-^>5<sltmc+lM«hl^ldiR-i!llPcl5J8aait 

ft^RTciT, 3 

^ B 

^ ^ (Vol. II, p. 196.) 

Xhis simile, like the above, is used to illustra te two thmg^in 

a state of equal importance. It occurs in the 
of in a discussion on the nature of memory. While 
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expounding the views of the Purvapaksin, Abhinavagupta 
says : — 

^ ^ i 

I cf^T fl — ^ !n^?!r 5rw: 

I 


(Vol. I, p, 60.) 

The occurrence of this Nyaya, together with the 

helps to make its meaning clear. The latter, like the 
illustrates two things of which one appears as subordinate to the 

’ as the very name shows, is used to illus- 
trate two things having equal importance just as two fingers in a 
hand are equal to each other in importance. 

The simile of one plate serving in turn many people dining 
together. This serves to illustrate anything which fulfils many 
purposes in succession. Thus it is the opposite of the 

simile of the lamp on the threshold illuminating two rooms 
at the same time. This Nyaya occurs in the note explaining on 

Says the author of 

gnqitTOfst 

( (p. 22, Vol. I.) 


(To be continued) 



A NOTE ON SRI VlRtJPAKSA. 


BY 


N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph. d., 

Reader in Indian History, University of Madras. 

Sri Virupaksa is the sign-manual of the emperors of Vijaya- 
nagara with which their inscriptions usually terminate. It is like 
the signature which every individual affixes to a letter he writes 
or a legal document which he executes. '‘The signature,” 
says an ancient writer, "■ is the life of a letter.” ^ The same thing 
may be said of a document also. The sign, Sri Virupaksa, with 
which all the Vijayanagara grants, especially those engraved 
on the copper-plates, end, takes the place of the signature of the 


emperors. 

Why did the emperors of Vijayanagara affix to their dana- 
s&sanas and probably to other legal documents also, the name of 
the God Virupaksa and not their own? No particular attention 
has been paid to this question so far, and scholars have generally 
assumed that as God Virupaksa, the presiding deity of Hampe 


was also kula-datva or the family deity of the Vijayanagara empe- 
rors, they adopted this method of signing their documents. The 
explanation, however, is hardly satisfactory. The family deity of 
the Saluvas, Tuluvas and the early Aravidu monarchs was Visnu. 
Nevertheless, they did not change the sign-manual. Moreo\er, it 
was not usually the practice even of pious kings to substitute for 
their names, the name of the god whom they adored in 
their legal documents. The Emperor Harsa, for instance, 
was a Buddhist, and yet he used to affix his own signature to his 
dana-^asanas and other documents, and not that of the Buddha. 


is familiar to all students of 
Indian History. The Naiks of Ikkeri were very staunch Liftga- 
vats; nevertheless they signed their documents with their own 
names e.^., Sri-Sadasiva and Sri Vehkatadri. Nowhere do we 
come across a king or a Une of kings signing the state document 
with the name of a god, although this god was not, as it 


1. Sumati. 
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happened in ihe case of the Sajuvas, Tuluvas etc., the family 

C R. Krsnamacarlu, the present Superintendent of 

Mr. i-.. ... scholar who bestowed some 

ftteSfon^'to'^his problem. In a very interesting paper 
w^ch he contributed to the Indian Antiquary^ dS 

he discusses the sign manual of Vijayanagara 

not make any attempt to explain Its significance. . 

draws a very useful dinstinction between the ^ ^ 

and the god of the state. Ramacandra, Nrsimha, Venkatesa, 
Vitthala etc. might become the favourite deities of th^e 

forthe time being, but Sri Virupak§a remained ‘ the 

God of the empire”. The Vijayanagara throne was s 
believed to be under the blessed guardianship of the wings oi 
Virupaksa. The king on the throne neither could nor woiilcl 
dismiss Virupaksa from the place of veneration m his heart 
Therefore, Virupaksa continued to be the city--god and the 
empire-god 

The capital of every kingdom or empire should have had its 
own guardian deity. None but the emperors of Vijayanagara 
allowed the name of the guardian deity of their capital to take 
the place of their own names in signing their state papers an<I 
documents. Even at present, there are several minors witli 
guardians; but no minor is ever permitted to affix the signature 
of his guardian to a letter or a document which he has to sign. 
The legal sense of the emperors of Vijayanagara cannot be said to 
have been inferior to our own. How then did they tolerate the 
continued existence of this absurdity ? We do not believe that 
Viriipaksa’s guardianship of the city or the empire had anything 
to do with the sign-manual. The Sri Virupaksa of the Vijaya- 
nagara documents should be regarded as a person belonging 
to the world of legal fictions whose signature was considered 
indispensable for legailising the state documents. The emperor.s 
of Vijayanagara were his agents holding a hereditary power of 
attorney, managing his affairs. It is only by an assumption of 
this kind that we can explain continuous use of the sign-manual 
by the emperors, although their personal faith had cirawn some 
of them to the feet of gods other than Virupaksa. 


1. I. A. XLIV. p. 219. 

2 . litd. 

3. Hid. 
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A NOTE ON §R1 VIRtJPAKSA 

The assumption is not unjustifiable. The temple ot Viru- 
paksa had been in existence from very early times. The place 
became famous owing to the shrine of the god. And, according 
to an early tradition, Virupaksa wedded Pampa or Hampadev!.’ 
Owing to the importance of the divine pair, the shrine became a 
coveted place of pilgrimage. Around the shrine sprang up a 
small hamlet which in course of time grew up into a township. 
It was appropriately named Hampe or Hampe-Virupaksam, The 
township belonged to Virupaksa and his wife. The sage Vidya- 
ranya who was a staunch devotee of Virupaksa, was discovered 
by Harihara, according to tradition, in his temple.^ Moreover, 
it is said that upon Vidyaranya’s advice, Harihara made Hampe, 
which he transformed into Vidyanagara or Vijayanagara, his 
capital. But, as the township belonged to Virupaksa, Harihara 
could not hold it as his own. Therefore, he obtained, of course, 
through the agency of Vidyaranya, the hereditary right of manag- 
ing the township, and the properties belonging to the god, on his 
behalf. He was managing the township not in his own right but 
a servant or steward of the god. 

At the time when Harihara made Hampe his capital, his 
power and resources were not very great. He had to contend 
against many powerful enemies. On the north there were the 
Mussalmans, the enemies of his race and religion. On the west 
and the south, there was Ballala III who had broken his lance 
on many a battlefield. And on the east there were several petty 
warlike chiefs who were busy carving out independent principali- 
ties for themselves, out of the dismembered empire of the 
Kakatlyas. Harihara and his brothers who were anxious to save 
South India from falling into the hands of the Muhammadans 
wanted men, and above all money. They could easily command 
the services of men provided they had money; but where could 
they get money from ? It was the most important problem which 
they had to solve; and it was the sage Vidyaranya that solved the 
problem for the five brothers. Tradition has preserved this 
solution under a miraculous garb. At his request the goddess 
Durga “ for seven ghattkas showered gold on the land_ that was 
to become the site of the later Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara . 

Nellore Iti7criptions ; Butterworth and VSnugopala Chett>^ 

C. P. 15. 

2r Ibid. 

3. I.A. XLIV. p. 219. 
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< i*. miraoulons setting this statement reveals to tis for 
Shorn of its m L.vr, ijorihara and Bukka derived 

the first time the source from which 

the power not only to defeat their enemies but 

c-ntensive empire. It also Si 

ordmarv infiuence which Vidyaranya wielded over the fiist three 

empero'rs of Vijayanagar. What then was 

VidyaraTiya offered ? He placed the contents of the Sribhanddia 
of PampadevI and Virup^sa at the disposal of Hanhara anc 
Bukka, and commanded them to go and conquer the enemies ol 
the Hindus, and to conquer everyone that might hamper them 
in their task. The gold which the goddess showered for seven 
ghatikas IS no myth. She did shower it from her own treasury. 
Over the land which ‘was to become the site of the latei' Vijaya- 
nagara or Vidyanagara’? Yes; a good part of the gold was invested 
in building the new city, and making it impregnable to the enemy. 
What was the object of Vidyaranya in thus placing the temple 
treasury at the disposal of Harihara and his brothers. It was 
with the noblest object that he took this step. He wanted to 
save from destruction the Hindu religion and culture as well as 
the temple of Pampa-Virupaksa, and several others of its kind. 


The brothers went forth to conquer, and they prospered. 
They defeated the Mussalraans and drove them across the 
Krsna. They subdued the petty chiefs in the east and extended 
their dominion until it reached the Bay of Bengal. And they 
destroyed the power of the Hoysalas and extended their territory 
to the west until it touched the Arabian sea. They could say 
with pardonable pride ten years after the foundation of the city 
of Vijayanagara that they conquered the whole earth fi'om the 
eastern to the western ocean. 


Who was the real owner of the vast empire which the five 
brothers had conquered within so short a time ? Since they 
went forth to conquer with the money which belonged to the god 
Virupaksa and his spouse, they might be said in a very real sense 
to be the owners of the empire. This fact was recognized by all 
the emperors of Vijayanagara, and they did not dispute the right 
of the god. Therefore, whatever might be their personal faith, 
they dared not change the sign-manual; for they knew that they 
had no right to rule the kingdom except as the agents of the 
god. Whatever view they held about religion, they always 
signed the state documents with the name of Virupaksa, the real 
owner of the empire. 
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Moreover, the Pardao, the standard coin of the country 
bore the images of a god and a goddess. “ The gold coin which 
they call pardas ”, says Barbosa, is worth three hundred mara- 
vedis... Some of them have on one side Indian letters and on the 
other two figures of a man and a woman.”^ According to Nuniz 
the pardao ** bears impressed on one side two images . ”2 Sir 
Walter Elliot informs us that “ the figures represent Siva and his 
consort Paiwati.’’^ We should like to add that they represent 
Virupaksa and his consort, Pampadevi. 

The emperors of Vijayanagara not only signed their docu- 
ments with the signature Sn Virupaksa, but they had the images 
of this god and his spouse Pampa engraved on the standard coin 
of the empire. They also made their gifts usually in the pre- 
sence of the god himself. All these show that theoretically the 
empire belonged to the god, and they governed it only as his 
representatives . 

Venkata II deliberately changed the sign-manual. He 
substituted * the name of Vehkatesa for that of Virupaksa. 
“ Superstitions tradition ", has it, « that the dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara came to an end,”,^ as a consequence of this act. When 
Venkata 1 1 deprived Virupaksa of his rights, the god is believed 
to have struck him and his successors down, and they rapidly fell 


from power. . - * 

What has been suggested in the foregoing paragraphs is no 

without a parallel. Take, for instance, the modern state _ of 
Travancore. The state in theory does not belong to the Raja. 
It belongs to the god Sri-Padmanabha of Anantagayanam. The 
Raia governs the state as an agent of the god. He calls himse f 
Padmanabhadasa. and conducts the admimstration ot the estate 
as the god's agent.s The position of the emperor ot \ ijaya- 
naglra iif relation to the temple of Virupaksa should have been 
^ Icr +n that Of the Raja of Travancore in relation to the temple 
“‘(“iidmaSa Otherwise, it U extremely difficult to explain 
manner, tire eign-mam,al ot the Vijaynagara 


ctnp^^’ors. 


Duarte Barbosa, I. P* 204. 

Forgotten Empire, (p. 283.) 

Sir W. Elliot : Coins of South India, 
r A XLIV. p* 204. 

Travancore Arch, senes Vols. IV and V. p. 26. 
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BHAVASAMKRANTI SUTRA. 

Restored from the Tibetan Version with an 
English Translation. 

BY 

N. Ayyaswami Sastri, Mylapore. 

Going through the chapter VI of Candrakirti's Madhyama- 
kavatara, 1 came across a long quotation from Bhavasamkranti 
Sutra. For a time, I was not able to get at further particulars 
regarding this Bhavasamkranti Sutra. On further investigation 
I came to understand that this Sutra was among the Kandjour 
collection of Tibetan translations (Vol. XVII). The actual title 
of this book, as transliterated in the sutra, is aryabhavasani- 
kraniia sutra. The word samkrdniia being an ungrammatical 
form in Sanskrit language, I think it is an incorrect trans- 
literation for samkrdntt. This fact is also corroborated by 
further external evidence. In the Tandjour collection we come 
across another Bhavasamkranti by one Nagarjuna the title of 
which is correctly transliterated as we expected. The word 
samkranita in the Bhavasamkranti Sutra referred to above is 
thus evidently a wrong transliteration of the word Samkranti. 
A closer examination of the contents of Nagarjuna's Bhavasam- 
kranti and its Tika thereon by Maitreyanatha reveals that this 
book is so named for the reasons that it contains the salient 
features of the former Bhavasamkranti. The addition of the 
word madhyama to the title of N^arjuna’s work seems to have 
b^n made by Tibetan translators of later date apparently with a 
view to differentiate between these two worksh How the two 
havasa^Tantis agree with each other will form the subject 


matter of a separate paper. 

Bhavasamkranti Sfltra can be rccug- 
from the evid ence available in Candrakirti's Madhyamn- 


‘y* Nagarjuna’s Bhava- 
versions is being prepared by me coinmentory thereon from Tibetan 
versions in due course of published with Tibetan 
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kavatara itself. An extensive prose section in the Madhyatna- 
kavatara has been freely quoted from the present sutra and this 
again agrees verbatim, with a portion of Pitaputrasamagama 
sutra quoted in 5iksasamuccaya, as Prof. Poussin has pointed 
out. Moreover, two of the verses irom the Bhava. sutra 
are cited by Candrakirti in his Prasannapada without mentioning 
the source from which he has drawn them, but as the words of 
Lord Buddha QsWt ^ M'*l=ldl). They are : — 

^ ^ ^r% ^ I 

^ ST Jnid II 

■o 

€Trr5r?n | 

cTf It 

(M. V. p. 120.) 

The variation is, however, noticeable. The order of the verses in 
the present sutra has been changed; the first coming after the 
second and the second being the first. According to Candra- 
kirti, therefore, the sutra belongs to a class of sutras which 
advocate the theory of Sunyata. 

Going through the text of Bhavasamkranti sutra, we find 
two topics mainly dealt with: — ^the transitoriness of karman and its 
relation to rebirth. During the Lord Buddha’s stay at Rajagrha, 
Bimbisara interviews him and puts the following question; — 
How is it that karmas which are momentary in their nature and 
cease to exist afterwards, present themselves 'before individual 
minds causing rebirth ? If it is, that these karmas produce the 
desired effect through a mediatory dharma called aviprandia, 
how can such a thing aviprandia exist when everything in the 
world is one utter Sunya. 

Regarding the first question. Lord Buddha gives the follow- 
ing answer in his usual way, citing an illustration. In such 
a case, past actions appear before the mind’s eye in the same 
way as we are able to remember dreams while we are conscious. 
We see a woman in our dreams. Do we not recall to our 
minds this and similar dreams in our waking state ? Exactly 
the same things happen. Our past karmas appear before our 
minds in our last moment and we have rebirth. This rebirth 
is nothing more than a new sphere of conscious mood in one of 
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the six realms of rebirth wherein we enjoy the fruits of the past 
karmas. 

As for the second question the Lord says : Everything in this 
world is void. Kannas in their turn are of the same nature. 
There is, therefore, no such thing as disappearance of actions. 
This non-disappearance we call aviprandsa^. Then the Buddha, 
in the next following seven verses, dwells upon the nature of the 
existing world and explains the nature of the Relative Truth 
and the Absolute Truth. Here ends the discourse. 

The Tibetan transcription of this sutra has been done by me 
iroin the Ivarthang Edition of the Kandjour collection presei'vcd 
in the Adyar Library. Dr. Von Monen, the general Seci’elary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, kindly compared my transcript 
with the manuscript of the same book belonging to the Library 
of the Society. 

The original Sanskrit text of the sutra, which is lost, has 
been restored from the Tibetan version and published 'in the 
following pages with an English translation. In doing so, the 
major portion of the prose and verse sections of the sutra has 
been identified, either directly or indirectly, with the originals. 

e may thus, say, with some degree of certainty, that the 
original sutra has been, in the main, recovered from 





I 


RESTORED SANSKRIT TEXT. 

11 m u 


1. I v{m% TOI w 

#ff^g^Rira^: I ^rqR^K'7%cT: j^tirs^- 

w I ^3TI^ ^^qiquq^R ^IRiq ^ 

’TR’JP? a^pJ^id ^ 1) 

2. cT^ ^m‘ ^ ^ 

=^ ?;R5lfFrrCRI^Tf%'5R«I ^ ^ ^ 

I ^ 3n¥i^ i%: a^- 

Ofi^cq " I 

q^arqji^ qq^isf^r^^qf^ i ^ ^ ^'^■ 

q^aoTRTt'^S^IIi 

1. .For the origin of the name “ Kalantakanivasavenuvana ” 
See Rochill : The life of the Buddha, p. 43. (1892). 

2 Here compare (E- E- ”>' ^“°‘' E' ’■ ’'*“ 

13-14 arrdaleo (T- S. S. LSX. par. I) p. 

j- i: wi 3FT for S^qs^R. This formula is com- 
there is a wrong reading o . i,:^ (ed. Levi) 

mented upon by Bodhisattva Asaoga m h>s 

p. 82 , t hus ■■- , . ,p^ stdr-d-dWIdurtMi^- 

, . .5^: aiRiwntRidram I 

I ^ ,,tiRftgfe®^=nsRsraLi 

^ersiouolthe Baddhacarim, X. 

3. =Tib. bzo-sbyans. Tib. versio 

10 and 16 (Leipzig, 1928). Tidsah. 

4. Read for chab-mi-htshal, c u 
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3. i 

cT«r’«n JiiRR gff: ^ srsTq^^qTOJTr %«7r ei^l l 

?r 5[r^cT%5^ ST?TT ^ g ? r af f cTf I ^lf% RCRFSr 

??r ^Rq^^fOft ^ II 

4. 3fTi: I jtt ^ (I 

5. 5qiiwi?rr? I cT^ RIRR 3ffq g H g-^: q(B^cT- 
sTfcft^ ¥i#g; I q; 3rrrq?^;?qroff ^flrq^R^rr^g^ (I 

6. 3nf I ^ ¥PT5I^ I cTcq^^ | 3r?q'cfjqqr g 

3Rq^=R5q|0ft ^ q- | | ffcT: 

[?nqj qffq(uif i ^qrcRq ^«Rq ¥rr*ft (I 

7. ^qRif I RfRi^ qr^sgqqrj?; g«R3rfr«r^^ 

'^4iiwi ^ #qq?q^qrjfiqn% ^qn^qrRi^^gf 1 1 313 * 

I 3Tg^; ^R5q^ I JT^f^ qfrqqrsirsfrf^- 


I^rom this nearly up to the end of the prose section of our Sutrai 
almost agrees with a part of the large extract cited from ^qig^^rRiaTR' 
in Sik>asamuccaya, pp. 252. LL. 3—653, 13. Variants will be noted 
below. Candrakirti also quotes these passages in his R^nT^TWcrR = TTo 
(B. B. IX.) p. 127, L. 17. 

%o^o : Uo^To omit, ^ ?rr. .’.q^RTST, 

3. %•«. : TO ar® r >to3To - 

^ ^ qf^, ,„^fSraft35^ mvm- 


4- ft.a. : «FW !ii^ s 5^: for , „oaj. g 35-1. 
3- feo^o add I 

'I® : I ’ ' 

3- %o iSo et %o qp ; ^sf5q<, 

«• %<■ 5 . : ^p=I 3=(N% I ^s,:, _. 

H.dfo omit. 3,3,^ I na^traw. 
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I 5T I ^ qT%JiR i I i ^^r; i 

f%T%55? I ^cTc^ 3rq]^%^ 

^^Fr?q ?i?r#sfirg?tlRqi^ I 

?rTn ^gfr^cT^g^?2r ^RqcC^^IcrfT ^ | f| TlfRIsr 
I artqqtqflr^ Sfqqfq^Rgcqq-^ qfl; % 1 qf? 

^ ^9^ I qR qi9>: i q^ qr i qf^ qr j m 

5!f^ I q?q q TTCRiq qqq%T5Rq^°qq5F?Rf^^^^ ^^qcqqqi 
^5Fqfq: qq^ I qq f^qrqi^q srfqq^^eqi sr^q^ I hirr 
q qrf^if^sqn^qqqR^ q^iqfq i ' 5 ^q=^ q qf i qq 
qiiqq q«^?q%RRq fqqq: { m ^gfqRf^ ^ 1 q; qqqf^trfq^ 
sTT^qfq: I #rqqfqitf^ ! ^^q^qfluiq q^Riq q i 


1. Ibid, add o^fJcRTfer ijq ^ f^qq f^^ajd q 

2. Ibid, add qiS^f^qR. I %f I q I ^qq^FcRT | 

3. Ibid. : ^3^-: qqgrF^OT q^.o|qiT^qq% SRgq©. qo3To : 

qrgjT%cqnwd^q^?qqRqqftq% f5r^q^^q^q%sf3To. 

4. Tib. tshod=iErqq ? 

5. %oqo et ^o^o add. ^fh'q^j^CqfjRT^ ^TT^q: qft^qrq. 1 

6. , Ibid, o^nrq^ pR'^qqR^q qqq ^qRwrofrqq^ I 

7. Tib. nal-3al-ba-las-sad-pa. i^o^o ?r^rqtq§?[ I 

8. Rto qo : oin^qrf^nTto'^qqqfqT ^TT^ot^qqr^-qsq- 

qqiq qqqf^wqq, l %<> q© : ©in^qTf^tqf^qT qq q 

qsrqq I 

9. f^o qo et TTo : qf^ cfT qt^ I qi% qr I 

. . .qq^ I . . . qr#; i - . . I . . . ^ i 

10. I^z^. add. | 

11 . %o qo : grqqRiqqrqr. q® : 3 TqqR q®. 

12. This and the following sentence come after c g qqfifRf^ 
in f^o qo et %o qo. 

1 3. Ibid. : ^qf^rarqg^qirqTq q ^f^qrq^s^ I f^qsqqrq q 

^=5gif|f I q i t fF g^ qgrqiq q i ■^^rqrq q j 

q q qi^ f rr q g ^ T^ q r q q fqf^^Tq^% I ^«qqiq q qi fqsC-g^f^ I 
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I cTcsr^ 

I ^=^oTr ?33^ 1 5r®wf4f w jr«TfTf%irr^5T ?3?^*3^ I 
W^ I ^#3TiFf4 srorrfT^^ i sr^Tfr^rirrJr^^T 

#iqqT4^f^^^ f%xr^i-cTf^: ar^^ l 

(^iTT^?q Jurm^ i ^4 ^wq^ri: I ^er 3f=^^ 

5TRon II 

8 . ?il^ 5 rFTFr 4 i 

fw: rf ^ 11 

9 . ^ ^ q-fj^r t % % I 

Jn#[ ef4?r^ er^r w*ifair gi ^ ^r^r il 

10. il 5TT*mr ^rrar snF jt T%q‘^ I 

^FTFT^: =ffw 5 'rRe^f^en: |j 

11. 5pfr 51 f^splr ^^fFTRi: g§l?4cn: I 

^rqjTi ?rqr ^ifqj fq^i^qcir: it 

12 . q^cfi^ I 

^«qr«rs^ ^Iq;^ li 


1. //JiV. These sentences are in a different order : ^^ar^^rnfr 
... I qW ... I q^JT^RTR ... I =gf%: ... I :?qqr%: ... | 


i. /h^/. 



srqjoiqr. Here ends the 
and the f 4 dra'=l^-MHI*ii 4 ?|. 


in the Madhyamakavatira also ends here. 


agreement between the 
The quotation of our .Sutra 


. ^' Ci ted in the Tattvasamgrahapanjika (G. O. S.) p. l.i, 
and again it is cited on the page 275 , where we „hsivu 
q q in ti^e third pada. 


•+. This vCTse is in quite agreement with one of the verses cited 

irotn the Lokanathavyakara^a in the Sikfjasamuccaya, p. 241 , LL, J 3 

S 4 , where in the second pada of the first line it reads for qfmr 

of our text 


. Compare the Lankavatara Sutra (kyoto, 1923 ) d 265 

qqR^ ^ qqf q^qqiqr: qsflqqr: ' 


4pqqT w ji;q% n 

6- j 
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13. | 

ar€tqr=^2 ^ m (i 

14. ^ ^ ^ I 

'RJT qsr^ #1# Tf II 

15. i^sR^^q^Fi; I Trq^^?;R:$toqt 

^ g^T ^fTjqcFFqsi^ II 

II ^ipk. li 

II 

TRANSLATION. 

Adoration to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

1. Thus have I heard. The Blessed One (/, e. Lord 
Buddha) was once staying at the Bamboo-grove, called Kalantaka- 
nivasa, which is situated in Rajagrha, with a large assembly 
composed of Bhiksus numbering two hundred and fifty and 
innumerable Bodhisattva Mahasattvas. Thereupon, the Blessed 
One who was surrounded by many hundreds of thousands of 
followers, beholding ahead, preached Dharma and explained the 
Brahmacarya (celibacy) which is blessing in the beginning, 
blessing in the middle, blessing in the end, full of good signifi- 
cance, full of good letters and syllables, unmixed, quite perfect, 
quite pure and quite clean. 

2. Then, Bimbisara the king of Magadha an expert 
in arts, with all his royal pomp and grandeur and with all his 
royal forces, came out of Rajagrha the great city and arrived at 
the Bamboo-grove where the Blessed One was staying. On 
arriving, he bowed at the feet of the Blessed One and walking 
around Him three times from left to right, stood in a corner. 
While standing there, Bimbisara the king of Magadha, the expert 
in arts, asked the Blessed One thus; How, O Blessed One I does 
an action that has been done, long after its accumulation is 
checked and it has disappeared, present itself at the time of death 

1. The following two verses are cited in the Madhyamakavrtti 

p. 120 

2. Tib. reads gdags-pahi-sa = 

3. Tib. reads. ^ 

4. = Tib. dpogs-so, 

V — 32 
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and appear before the mind (manas); and how is there no uniii- 
hilation (avipratidsa) of actions when everything is empty / 

3. The Blessed One replied to Bimbisara the king of 
Magadha the expert in arts, as follows: — Take for example, O 
king! a man, who, while asleep, dreams that he was roving about 
with some beautiful young woman of a city. When he wakes np 
from sleep he may remember that young woman. What d<> 
you think, O king ? Does that woman exist in the dream ? 

4. He said: No, Blessed One. 

5. The Blessed One said ; What do you think, O king ? 
Would that man be considered wise who would cling to that 
woman [who appeared] in his dream ? 


6. He said: No, Blessed One. And why so ? Bccanst* 
the young woman in the dream does not exist at all; nor could 
she be got at; then how could there be any roving about with 
her ? And thus he becomes an object of failure and fatigue. 


7. The Blessed One said : Even so, O king 1 a foolish, 
untaught, worldling, when he sees beautiful forms, becomes 
attached to them; being attached to thein, he begins to like them 
and after liking, he feels a passion for them; and feeling a passion, 
he performs the action that springs from the passion, indignation 
and ignorance, by means of body, speech and mind; and that 
action which is performed disappears. Disappearing, it docs not 
go towards the east, nor south, nor west, nor north, nor up, nor 
down, nor to the intermediate points. But at a period later on, 
when the time of death comes in, and when the last conscious- 
ness disappears by the exhaustion of one's action of similar 
kind, that action appears before the mind, as the young woman 
to a man who was asleep and was awakened from sleep. So, O 

king . the ast consciousness disappears and the first conscious- 
ness associated with rebirth is born either 1 conscious- 

or demons, or in the hells o^ in the wc!nb 

And hmnediately after this first consciousness 

consness] ar^es where the eaperianoe of rip ening of the act is to 

6. But ^ ^ 32!, 

Ihu, ■ '• the action that is his share.” W. H. D. Rouse 

translation* p, 234, ^^^§^saniuccaya, linglish 
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be felt. There is, O king ! nothing that goes from this world to 
another; but death^ (cytiii) and rebirth^ {upapaitt) take place. 
What is, O king! the disappearance of the last consciousness that 
is known as death What is the manifesting of the first 
consciousness that is known as “ rebirth The last conscious- 
ness, O king, when it ceases, does not go anywhere. The first 
consciousness, wnen it arises, does not come from anywhere. 
And why so ? Because they have no reality. So, O king ! 
the last consciousness is of itself empty, death of itself empty, 
action of itself empty, the first consciousness of itself empty, 
rebirth of itself empty. And the inexhaustibility of actions comes 
into play. Immediately after the disappearance of the first cons- 
ciousness associated with rebirth, O king i an uninterrupted new 
series of thought arises, where the experience of the ripening of 
the act is to be felt. So spoke the Blessed One. The Buddha 
(Sugata) the commander (Sasta) having spoken in this way, also 
said as follows: — 

8. All this is only a name and the name alone stands. 
There is nothing capable of speech apart from words. 

9, By whatever particular names, particular things may be 
called, they [the things] do not exist in them [those names] 
indeed; this is what is known as thinghood (dharmata) of all 


things (dharma). 

10. Namehood is void of name, by name there is no name. 
Nameless are all things; but they are illuminated by names. 

u'. These things do not exist, but are born of imagination. 
That imagination is itself empty by which the empty things are 


discriminated. 

12. That which is uttered by a man of correct perception 
that " the eye sees the form {rUpa) is called Relative Truth 
(samvrtisatya) in the view of the world of false faith. 

13 Where the Leader (Nayaka== Buddha) teaches that the 
perception (darSana) arises by the aid of a concatenation of cause 
Ld cOTditions, the r.ise declare that it is the upacS^abhmm of 

the Absolute Truth. . , , 

14 The eye sees not the form and the mind knows not 

the things; this is the Absolute Truth unto which the world 
reaches not. Thus spoke the Blessed One. 


] and in corresponding passages in Siksasamuc- 

caya are translated “ rebirth ” and “ arising " respectively. But this .s 
evidently an error. 
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»5. Bi«bis6.a «>e Ling ^ ‘ J,? god 

Ihoae Bodhisatlvas and ®*'XT„rtllsad greatly praised tl 
men, demons and angels, being pleased, g 

teaching of the Blessed One. _ 

Here ends the Noble Bhavasariikranti, 


III. 

TIBETAN VERSION. 


RGYA-GAR. SKAD. DU] ARYA. BHA. j 

TA. NA. MA. HA. YA. NA. SU. TRA| BOD^ SKAD- DU 
HPHAGS. SRID. PA. HPHO. BA. SHEb. BYA. 
THEG. PA. CEN. POHI. MDO|j 


sans, rgyas. dan] byan. chub. sems. dpah. 
thams. cad. la. phyag. htshal. Io|| 

1. hdi. skad. bdags. gis. [f. SSOaJ thos. pa. dus. gcig. da{ 
i’icom. Idan. hdas. rgyal. pohi. khab. na. hod. mahi. tshul. bya. 
ka. la. nta. ka. gnas. pa. na. dge. slon. nis. brgya. hia. bcuhi. dgt*. 
aloh. gi. dge. hdun. chen. po. dan] byah. chub. sems. dpah. scms. 
dpah. chen. po. rab. tu. man. po. dan. thabs, gcig. tu. bshugs. tcj 
de. nas. bcom. Man. hdas. hkhor. brgya. stoh. du. mas. yons. su- 
bskor. cih. mdun. gyis. bitas. nas. chos. ston. to] tshahs. par, 
spyod. pa thog. mar. dge. baj bar. du. dge. baj tha. mar. dge. bu[ 
don. bzah, po] tshig, hbru. bzan. poj ma. hdres. paj yoiis. ku. 
rdsogs. pa] yohs. su. dag. pa| yohs. su. byah. ba. yah dug. par, 
>ton. to: 

2 . dehi. tshe, yul, ma, ga. dhehi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyahs. 
gzugs. can. snih. po. rgyal. pohi. khab. kyi. groh. khyer. chen. 
po. nas. byuh. stej rgjral. pohi. hbyor, pa. chen. po. dan.] rgyal, 
pohi. mthu. chen. pos. phyir. hod. mahi. tshal. ga. la. ba. daiij 
bcom. Idan. hdas. ga. la. ba. der. son. ste. phyin. nas) bcom. 
Idan. hdas. kyi. shabs. la. mgo. bos. phyag. htshal. te| Ian. gsum. 
bskor. ba. byas. nas. phyogs. gcig. tu. hdug. go|| phyogs. gcig. tu. 
hdug. nas. yul. ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyahs. gzugs. can, 
shin, pos bcom. Idan. hdas. la. hdi. skad. ces. gsol. tejj bcom. 
Idan. hdas. ji. Itar. na, las. bgyis sin. bsags. pa. hgags. nas. yul. 
nh. du.hgags. pa.hgum. paW. dus. kyi. tshe. [f.* 280b] ge. bar. 
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gnas. sifi. yid. la. mnon. du. hgyur. lagsj hdu. byed. thams. cad. 
ston. pa. la. ji. Itar. las. rnaras. chud.^ mi. hdsah. bar. gdah.( 

3. de. skad. ces. gsol. pa. dan] bcom. Idan, hdas. kyis. yul. 
ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyans. gzugs. can. snin. po, la. 
lidi. skad. ces. bkah. stsal. tojp rgyal. po. chen. po. hdi. Ita. stej 
dper. na. mi.3 shig. fial. bahi. rmi. lam. na. yul. gyi. bud. med. 
bzan. mo. dan. lhan. ctg. tu. yens. su. spyod. pa. rmis. laj de nal. 
ba. las. sad. nas. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzan. mo. de. dran. na. rgyal. 
po. chen. po. hdi. ji.* sfiam. du. semsj® rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud. med. bzan. mo. de. yod. dam] 

4. gsol. paj bcom. Idan. hdas. de. ni. ma. mchis. lags, soj] 

5. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. bkah. stsal. paj rgyal. po. chen. 
po. hdi. ji. snam. du. sems] ho. na.® gah. rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud.® med. bzan. mo. la. mnon. par, shen. pahi. mi. de. mkhas. 
pahi. rah. bshin. can. yin. nam| 

6. gsol. paj bcom. Idan. hdas. de. ni. ma. lags, tej de. 
cihi. slad. du. she, na| bcom. Idan. hdas. rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud. med. bzan. mo. hah.^ sin. tu. ma. mchis. sin. mi. dmigs. 
lags. na. de. dan. yohs. su. spyod. pa. la. Ita. ga, la. mchis. te] 
hdi. Itar. mi. de. ni. phohs. sin. dub. pahi. skal. pa. can, du. 
hgyur. lags. so|| 

7. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. bkah. stsal. paj rgyal. po. chen. 
po. de. bshin. du. byis. pa. so. sohi. skye. bo. thos. pa. dan. 
mi. Idan. pa [f. 281a] hah.® mig. gis. gzugs. rnams, mthoh. na.® 
yid. bde. bar. hgyur.i® bahi. gzugs. rnams. la. mnon. par. shen. te} 

1. Xyl : chab. mi. htshal. 

2. It is already noticed that these passages are cited in the 
Madhyamakavatara. Different readings of this text and of the citation 
in the Tibetan version of the Madhyamakavatara C=M,A.) will be 

noted below. 

3. M. A. : ma. shig. 

4. M. A. : ci. 

5 5, These sentences are omitted in M. A. 

6. M. A. : bud. med. bzan. mo. dan. lhan. cig. spyod. pa. rmis. la[ 
de. nal. ba. las. sad. nas. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzan. mo. de. dran. pahi. 

mi. de, 

7. M. A. : yah. ma- mchis. 

8. M. A. : yah. 

9. M. A. : nas. 

10. M. A. : gyur. pahi. 
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mnon. par. shen. par. gyur. nas.^ rjes. su. chags. par. hgyiii 
ro]j rjes, su. chags. nas. kun. tu.i chags.2 par. hgyur. ro|[ kur 
tu. chags.3 nas. hdod. chags. las. byun. ba. danf she. sdan las 
byuh. ba. dan) gti. mug. las. byun. bahi. las. lus. dan) nag. dan) yic 
kyis. mhon. par. hdu. byed. de.'*| las. de. mnon, par. hdus. bya« 
par. gyur, nas, hgag. go.) hgag. pa. na. sar.® phyogs. su. brter 
te. gnas. pa. ma. yin) Iho. phyogs. su. ma. yin) nub. phyogs. su 
ma. yin) byah. phyogs. su, ma. yin) steh. du. ma. yin) hog. tn 
ma. yin) phyogs. mtshams. rnams. su. brten. te. gnas. pa. ma 
yin. no.5|| dus, gshan. ji. tsam. shig. na. hchi. bahi. dus. dan 
tshod.® ne. bar. gnas. pahi. tshe. de. dan) skal, pa. hdra. bahi 
las, zad, nas. rnam. par. ses, pa, tha. ma. hgag, pahi. tshe. hdi 
Ita. stej dper. na. hal, nal, ba. las. sad. pahi. mihi. yul. gyi. bud 
med. bzah. mo. Ita. bur. las.’ de yid. la. mhon. dti hgyur. ro 
rgyal. po. chen. po. de. Itar. rnam. par, ses. pa. tha. ma. hgag 
cih. skye. bahi. char, gtogs. pahi. rnam. par. ses. pa. dan. po 
yan. na. ni. Ihahi.® nan. du) yah,^ na. ni, mihi. nan. du[ yiin 
na. ni. lha. ma. yin. gyi. nan. du) yah. na. ni. sems. can. dmyal 
bahi. rnams. su) yah. na. ni. dud. hgro. rnams. su®| yah. na. ni 
3 »i. dags [f. 281 b] rnams. su. hbyuh. bar. hgyur. ro|| rgyal, po 
chen. po. rnam. par. ses, pa. dah. po. de. hgags. ma. thag. tu, 
gan. la. rnam. par. smin. pa. myoh. bar. hgyur. ba.^o mhoh. pa. 
de, dah. skal. pa. hdra, bahi. sems. kyi.n rgyud. hbyuh. ho|[ rgyal. 
po. chen. po. de. la. chos. gah. yah. hjig. rten. hdi. nas. Iijig. 
rten, pha. rol. tu hpho. bahah .12 med. la. hchi. hpho.ia dun. skyc. 
bar. mnon. pahah. yod. de) rgyal. po. chen. po. de. la. gah. rnam. 
par, ses. pa. tha. ma. hgag. pa. de. ni. hchi. hyhoJ^ shcs. byaf 

1. These words omitted in M. A. — - 

2. M. A. : chags. pa. skyed. par, byed. do. 

3. M. A. : kun. tu. omitted. 

4. M. A. : do. 


5. These words shortened in M A - o-n^c, „ , 

nas.phyogs.mtshams.mams.su ma vin J Vk u t 

6. M. A. : • tshod ’ omitted. ® 

7. M. A. ; yid, las. de. nid. la. 

8. A, : lha. dag. gi. 

9. These words shortened in M A - , 

ba. nas. yan. na, ni. yi. dags, rnams <sn * uu ' s^he.s. bya. 

bya. byahi. bar. dah. ‘ bar. ligyur. ro. shes. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


M. A. : bar, 

M. A. ; rgyun. 

M. A, ; yah. 

A. ; hpho. ba. 
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gaA. main. par. scs. pa. dan. po. hbyun. ba. de. ni. skye. ba. shes. 
byahojl rgyal. po. chcu. po. rnam. par. ses. pa. tha. ma. hgag. 
pahi. tshehaii. ^ diihan.^ mi. hgro| rnaro. par. ses. pa. dan.2 
po. skyc. baht. char, gtogs. pa. hbyun. bahi. tshehah. gah. nas. 
kyah. nai- hou. noj] dc. cihi. phyir. she. na| ho.^ bo. nid. dan. 
bral. bahi. phyii. rojl rgyal, po. chen. po. de. la. rnam, par. ses. 
pa. tha. nia. ni. rnam. par. ses. pa. tha. mas. stoh.j hchi. hpho. ni. 
lichi, hphos. stoh.'*! las. ni. las. kyis. stoh.| rnam. par. ses. pa. 
dan. po. ni. rnam, par. ses, pa. dan. pos. stoh,^] skye. ba. ni. 
skye. has. stoii. la| las. rnams, chud. mi. za. bar.® mhon® pahah. 
yod. dojj fgyiih P<'> t'hcn. po. rnam. par. ses. pa. dan. pohi. skye. 
bahi. ch.ir. gtogs. pa. hgags. ma. thag. tu. bar. ma. chad. par. gah. 
la. rnam. par. smin. pa. myoh. bar. hgym*. ba. mhon. pahi. sems. 
kyi. rgyud. hbyuh. I'loH bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. de. skad. ces. 
bkah. stsal. tej bcle. bar. gsegs. pas. de. skad. gsuhs, nas. ston. 
pa.s. gsh.m. yah. hdi. skad. ccs. bkah. stsal. toj) 

8. hdi, dag. thams [282 a] cad. mih. tsam. stejl 
hdu. ses. tsam. du. gnas. pa. yin|| 
brjod. pa. las. ni. gshan. gyur. pa|| 
brjud. par. hya. ba. yod. ma. yin|l 
h. uiih. ni. gah. dah. gah. gis. suH 

chos. rnams. gun. dah. gah. brgod. p-H 

dc. la. dc. ni. yod. ma. yin|l 

hdi. ni. chos, rnams. chos. nid. doji 

10., mih. gis. mih. hid. ston. ba. steH 
mih. ni. mih. gis. yod. ma. yinjl 
mih. mcd. pa. yi. chos. rnams. kun|l 
mih. givS. yohs. su. brjod. par. byas|| 

11. chos. rnams. hdi. dag. yod. min. te|| 
rtog. pa. las. ni, knn. tu. hbyuh H 
gah. gis. ston. par. rnam. rtog. pajj 
rtt)g. pa. dehah. hdi. na. raedH 

12. mig. gis. gsiugs. ni. mthoh. ho. shesj! 

yah. dug. gsdgs. pas. gan. gsuhs. pa|| 

1. M. A. :yah. 

2. M. A. : dah. po. omitted. 

3. M, A.: rah, hshin. dben. pahi. phyh. rol 

4. M. A. ; Htoh- ho. 

5. M, A. : add yah. 

6. M. A, : mhon. no 


Here ends the quotation. 
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hjig. rten. log. pahi. dad. can. lajj 
kun. rdsob. bden. par. de. gsuns. .so)| 

13. tshogs. nas. mthon. shes. gan. dag. tu|| 
hdren. pas. rab. tu. bstan. mdsad. pa|| 
de. ni. don. dam. gdags. pahi sa|| 

bio. dan. Idan. pas. bkah stsal. to|| 

14. mig. gis. gzugs. rnaras. mi. mthon. shin|| 
yid. kyis. chos. rnams, mi. rig. pa|j 

de. ni. bden. pa. mchog. yin. te|| 
de. la. hjig. rten. mi. dpogs. so|j 

15. boom. Idan. hdas. kyis. de. skad. ces. bkah, stsal. nus! 
yul. ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyans. gzugs. can. shin, po 
dah| byan. chub. sems. dpah. de. dag. dahj dge. slon. de. dajg 
danjlha. dan. mi. dan. Iha. ma. yin. dan.) dri. zar. bc.'is 
pahi. hjig. rten. yi. rah. tej bcom. [282-6] Idan. hdas. kyis 
gsuns, pa. ]a. mnon, par, bstod, dojj 

hphags. pa. srid. pa. hpho. ba. she.s. hyu 
ba. theg. pa. chen. pohi. mdo. 

rdsogs. sojj 



SOME MINOR WORKS OF SRI CITSUKHACARYA. 


BY 

T. R. CHINTAMANI, M.A., 

St'iiior Lecturer in Sanskrit, Madras University, 

^;ri Citstikhacaryu was one of the greatest of Advaitms 
i)(“lotiging to the 12th and 13th centuries of the Christian era. 
vSovoral works of his have come down to us, though only two of 
them havx‘ seen the press. The following works of Citsukha are 
available at present: — 

1. 'raltv.iin.ulTjnka, a work printed already m the Nirnaya- 

sagara Press, Bombay, 

2. Xyri\,iiii<i.karaiKlavyrikhya, a commentary on the Nyaya- 

makarauda of Anandabodha, published ui the Chow- 
khaniba Press, Benares. 

3. ' Brahiuasutrabhasyabhavaprakasika, a commentary on 

the Bhasya of Sri Sankara.* 

4. -‘iiialmiasiddhivyrikliya. — Abhiprayaprakasika, a com- 

mentary on the Brahmasiddhi of Mandanamisra. 

5. 'Pi amanaratnamrilavyakhyri — Sambandhokti, a commen- 

tary on the Pramrmaratnamala of Anandabodha. 

O. 'Aclhikaranasahguti. 

7. '‘AdhikaiananiafijarT. 

H. ''\',u,.k.irmyasiddhillka — Bhavatattvaprakfisika, a com- 
mentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi. 

P. ’paricapfidikfivivarana Vyakhya — Bhavadyotani. 


* An trdition of this work is under preparation by 
this papttr, under the auspices of the Madras University. 
' See (i. O. Mss. Library. R. No. 
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In all these works he tells us that he is the P-jil o* on 
Jfianottama. In the Tattvapradlpika we are 'nformed that thi 
Inanottama is Gauda. i.e.. a native of Bengal The foUowrn, 
colophon occurring at the end of the Tattvapradlpika is worth; 
of note in this connection : — ^ 


II 

The word Gaudesvaracarya leads to the couchision tha 
Jnanottama was a native of Bengal. 

We know of another Jnanottama who is the author of ! 
commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi of Suresvara. I^ut tha 
Jnanottama is different from the teacher of Citsukha, for he i 
said to belong to the village Mahgala in the Coladesa.^ 


Regarding Jnanottama, the teacher of Citsukhacarya we hav' 
very little information, except what Citsukha and the comnien 
tator on the Tattvapradlpika tell us. In the closing pages^ o 
the Tattvapradlpika we find — 


cT«iTf7 ari^Ri: li 


And Pratyagriipabhagavan, while commenting on this pas 
sage, remarks — 


^cCFcTR^FRot i| 


From these extracts it is clear that Jnanottama was tin 
author of a work on Vedanta, Nyayasudha by name, ft may lit 
surmised that the word Jnanasiddhikara means the author of ; 
work by name Jfianasiddhi. The Jnanasiddhi and tlie Nyay:o 
sudha referred to here are otherwise unknown. 


The line of sannyasins beginning with Jnanottama ocenpit- 
a very impo ant place in the galaxy of Advaitic writers of tin 


i- See Introduction to 
M. Hiriyanna, B.S.S. 


the Naiskarmya 


Siddhi — Edited 


See Page 395 of the Tattvapradlpika. N. S. P. 


by Prof, 
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12th a.nd 13th centuries. The names of those persons mav be 
indicated in tabular form as follows:' — 

Jnanottama 

I 

(Pupil.) Citsukhacarya 

1 

(Pupil.) Sukhaprakasa 

I 

(Pupil.) Anandagiri. 

The works of Jnanottama and Citsukha have been referred 
to just now. Sukhaprakasa is the author of a work by name 
Adhikaranaratnamala, a copy of which is deposited in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. (R. No. 2902.) It deals 
with the adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras in a lucid form. 
Sukhaprakasa has, in addition, commented upon the Tattva- 
pradlpika and. a copy of this work also is found in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. (R. No. 5203.) 
Anandagiri, we all know, was the famous commentator on the 
works of Sri Sahkaracarya. Fuller information regarding Anan- 
dagiri is given in the Introduction to Anandagiri's Tarkasah- 
graha, published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

Regarding the date of Citsukha there is not much difficulty. 
The date of Anandagiri, as given by Mr. Tripathi, B.A. the 
editor of the Tarkasahgraha, is fairly near the remark. He says 
on page xx of the introduction that Anandagiri should have lived 
in the latter half of the 13th century. Calculating back from this 
date, one may conclude that the last quarter of the 12th century 
is the period of the literary activity of Citsukha, 

In the following pages the Adhikaranamanjarl, a short com- 
pendium of the adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras, is presented 
for the first time. The edition of this short treatise is based on 
two copies of the work found in the Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras. (R. Nos. 1492 and 3305 designated A and B res^c 
tivelv ) The Adhikaranamanjarl will be followed by the other 
minor work the Adhikaranasangati in a further issue of this* 

Journal, 
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II m STW to: II 
Jiw i 

gMJTT mtf ^ II ? II 

^i«7r#srrcTi^c^ iTi^^rfior: I 

II ^ 0 

f%t R«2r?3s: q?iRtR i) ^ II 

5^5r^q-FrcTT I 

qiTcq fl^oqqq^^cT: ii » n 

3iiqir5T?q sfseq #rq;^q crt [qr] qf^: j 

q^R^cTRi^ qi'jRq q?:qTeqcTr II H II 
^:q??sn^q^3?fri%5ri%c5rqqi[icrr | 

’TTq^ftq^'RR II ^ II 

JI^TRiR^ JTTORq qwTRR^Rqq; I 
qi^sRWRjrpqr^ TOtr^Fq^q^qr^ H ^ II 

R'^TTOr^Tn^W RT^R: «Tf^ 


II m f^s(h: TOJ II 

qToi^nfI?:^?5qT?Rqi: I 

|| c; || 

?2lf JTRii q^rs%l^ qiqrf^; | 

^qqlT%^ „ 

%i|'^ efr , 

II ^ R«rTO ftcfhr: TO* II 

? ■ A. omits this ardha. ~ 

A. qqq^sRTcr; gfrat n 
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11 u 

5TW ^1*^: li ^ o l| 

#saiit ’J^rtcr^q: | 

qFi=nf^£i(WcT: || [\ 

ctQ^TR-T'T'aT q^r%'tcrf%5riT: ii KR W 

5T u I 

H q< 5TTq^qi>^ II K\ II 

:rR^f^h-^*:rdi cXcftq I 

ii n 

II 3{«r =q‘5#: ’TK: II 

3f5q^ 'W?01T^^1--55<R ?:q^iqcTJ3;^ 11 ^ 9 II 
'i iiis^+lui^F-Tr mm qjfrq^T I 

sTt^r^q: qssfSTSTT: q?@r % q?5 ^ II II 

f%qR -nqqF«7Rf I 

qiJ|:%Rq csrqcj; s[H5q II ? ^ II 

M'.t.Pf^-5fl qiqrqtaqTf^ qjROT^R; I 
'q<^^:.tt1 II ^^11 

11 'TK* H ^*tt^* ii 

II 3T«t ii 

iin-qqRfwrsS^ sr i 

qtqRt =q f^^s?r qt^ q^fq ii K<^ \\ 

*^qqt^ l 

qiq *T q II II 

qif^qa; mi^ cT^cfr^ teift^ i 
3i-n.-.iwq;q Sf5T qqlqltWiROTq; II H 
aff%?<3Ti^f^CTr^®r ST ERlcTs^q I 

3f(qp‘>-qisf?l II ^ II 
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^ II II 

q> qfR<qr3S0Tr S^ir: I 
?qrqr: I) =1^ II 


It ^ Mm TK* It 
II TKJ II 

j^sTR ST 5 rq^ %i% 5 rr 5 iqf^cTsi, i 
%cTirPi^5FJi ^ig; ^^cqf^JTo^g; II || 

^ ?T 3 ^rqmqqra^ II n 
sTprrqlf ^*Tiqi?Tf sr^T^rf^fqdwcT; i 
ST =qrit«hkH4 q?3 sqqcrrf^d^g; ii s^ ^ II 
sri^qR f^nsTt %q«?T^q??^: I 
^^^CIScT^cqlrlsTR)- ¥rrqq#f ¥r 4 : II :(\3 (I 
^ sqi^: ^RT^fr g^qRR^f^cf: | 


II ^ M^i q^;: ii 

It 3T2r q^;: || 

^3nft ^qg 3?qf%^qf%qfgf^:?rsT: II II 

'^^Rq ^RSET: qq q r sift : | 
^^sqrq^RTsgfqf^sqr: n n 

qRPgt 3 % ^ I 

^ f^enfs^ g?q %cTs=er^;q^ (| ^ || 

’RcT^Rq q;%# ^ | 

^ "^iiw^^cfci+n^iiq^cTT crqr II n 

fqq^WI^ ?qiqr: ^TF^^eqiflf I 


II ^ feftrrT^r qj:grj IJ 


T . B. sunr: 
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U 3TST qK*. W 

%qT I 

cTiee: ER^aiFTTf^lS^TT II II 
ar^Twif %qcTi^r^r jTjtq^^in^i^xKeTT i 

mm\\ ST^IT 5T5r II II 
^rqr: e6r=^Tf^^f3^ReTT: I 

u ^ fi^cfHr^ =^5^: qR:* n n 

U ^«r g^TS^qRT: U 
H WT: q^J U 

nf^%Tfqr3^?q q^trq.* qcre^ 'q ii li 

=^=^(5ni^^ipqTqT^T'=+»i i 

a’^rs(%<if%®qj»TaT ^qrq^rq^Tc-qcTT ii II 

^^Rqqi^siwq; qqi: qqgqfSicTT; i 

II i[f% q«rq: q^J n 

II qpq qr^* n 

TjT^iniqcq qrsftew q> ^q: ti n 
?T«q ?r%q “tt^qisT i 

fqf^^qfq 'qmf^f^r ii ii 
rF5qre?5fq=q?:rqTq: qj^acTcicrT i 

qqr-Sqf^sRq^fit f^r^f^qr: li II 

II qr^’ II 

11 qrq g;^* qK* n 

lawT^sf^ Wqq ^ i 

ll «o ll 

««l<qiiS^NtlpR5T®^ ♦ I 

^ snorf^ig qf^iRef^f^*. II »? ii 
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ct^t ^a^sT'^iT^q'T^TTcr: i 

afsfTfs:’^^: II H 

3 fFH: 5 T^f^ 2 ?: I 

gi^srrqf =^cPrci\ 5 i 3 iCif^^^/^^i^^^ II II 
51101^ ^igisf^T'^^r^ =T h: I 

qr ^31 11 (I 

sn^TiaeTOSofr I 

{%^f§f 5T gcrrr.* ii II 

3T^Tfi:?n er i 

^^rRn'%f^r% 5 fq Tr-srcpr^otr: ll || 

sqr£T^q^i;R: goqT\i:Tr%er%^ft i 
sTT^i^ oEr«qi% I) || 

er«^ f^^crir^ i 

^3011 T%^r 5 :^ 5 ii 5 T^j=rp 5 rcrT: {| ^<: 1 1 

^r^i:3e4 RRSHTi^er 1 

gq^r: q^Tcqf^ || 2% [| 

<^^r^cTr 1:1 gqcriTicrfq^if^q'^r^; 1 

^^r^rR^rr^rq:q^: n ^o n 

3 T? 3 ^{S?qicq^ ^TSTIcqq^qTciTSTlf: | 

qi e^i%n f^f^sr §tqTi:^C3^r ii 'a? il 
^TtR^i:?r: et ^gf^^qr^qj^r ^axr: 1 

5TT*qi^crrrrf ^iq: ^Eqig;^ sqfrvrr^qciffqjfT^ H H 

qjqfw^iq^iq qr^cq; qj^^racer: | 
ej^RorsTTotr gcq^^er: n 0 

qr^ qqfV^:!^^ q qf<t?;TeqrrTcqq: i 
^i?qi^% 5 fq =^r^rqTfqTeqeq=^qq: n j( 

§^:q 3 cflqf =q ^q^q fqf%^?Tq; | 

qqI#q^s':q|;q^R^•^qT: qrsaer^Jra^cT; n II 

^Cq<ttqT^r§^ fqqii^qt^fqq^iT 3 1 
«i^itqf^qr^ qqrqjiq i) u 
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jprtq^^i^: =qiqr: [\ ii 

u g;^ftwr tr;: w 

u =3r«T TK** II 

R''--rR%[qcT] srf^srqFci?;^!;, li || 
R'q^^jcrt'i^ R'^r^TT =q i 

ff HRjfiqaa^ II II 

m^m q^i^i^^ciifq =q i 

^i?q f^q: i 

r^q^ R«rqT g%J=qW: il ii 

11 ^ ^gt*. ii II 

II 3r«r '^^s^rrq’: ii 
II sot: tk** II 

m%^i srqorraftqf ^cqcqqf^Ct^ ii li 

cT<5;^iq5 STcft^S q?fnjft^PT3TTRs I 

«qR^T€fKr5R^8I II II 

uqi^ Rqi^pqq: qq^i^R" 8ci>R[; I 

^qNrfUMRs*1T8l=?r<^«J gl58Mq: II 5;^ II 
qRsq «^ftq^ STI^PTW I 

aiqjqiqitq R«rr^ II ^5, n 

=^jgqqq^ qR ^qqi^jg^^T I 

II sCf^ =^5^ 5OT: 'Tr^- 'I 


A. qiff. 

V— 34 
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II II 

mot cTf^^acf^T: I1 ^V9 II 

IrffKfrqc-q II II 

arg^ii^: q^fqcTJ qi^Rf sr^q: q^ i 
cf^JT =qiqq^q?q qf^«q%: gs^qj li 11 
ciqrqjq qqrqifa: qj^fiF^qqi:^ i 
«^qScqin%qi^5fw%qii?:?T qqi: qrqr^ li \3o n 

n fl^^r: ii 

II 3r«r tk: ii 

sif^qi'^'^q^q qcgdqft i 

^cricqcrr ll vs^ II 

qiiq q#q q^srsq qefVqfisi^qf q g | 
f^%Titqi^sRqqqi.' qirgqrfqqT: ti ^9=^ || 

II TK; II 

U ar«r =^5#: «TK-* U 

srr^^rq: #q q?q q^ff^qqrqr I 

qq qfqiqq^q qqj^qr^q acfrfcii: (| II 

fqqi^qtsq? a^qqg; i 

-qrqr: eFP^qrf^5Rr;[2!:qr:J u sa^ n 

9I2H%a?Wr«qT^ J^rqr j 

^qt^ewqr ^iqr: ^ifRqjr^srqT; h v3t^ n 
II t?Hqr^ Ri sqor f%^?^9f%5TT f^^f^qrq^rq' 

TT^: i| arsqpj-af II 


A. grsj- inmf^apisqr^y 

A* %qrfeqrT: 


? . A. 



HISTORY OF ORAMMATICAL THEORIES IN TAMIL 
AND TIIEIR RKI^ATION TO THE GRAMMATICAL 
LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 


BY 

P. vS. StIfiHAHMANYA SaSTRI, M.A., PH. D., 

As.sisiHuf Edifor, Tamil Lexicon. 

((’(mtiiuu’d I'rcim page 195 of Vol. V.) 

Sitice tlu' 1 1 sounds ii, fi, n, n, m, y, y, 1, v, I and o^o can 
come as orralaf^vtai a(t<‘r one sliort vowel or two short vowels, 
in tije inicklle ol words in th<‘ case of all and at the end in the 
case of all except <ro, the number of orrnlapetai is 11 x 4 — 2=42L 
Since kurriyal-ikaram takes the place of kitrriyaUukarain when 
the latter is lollowed by ‘ y ' iti sandhi and there are 36 kurriyal- 
nkarmn and the in the particle UniyQ,‘ in such words as 
kcniiuya is kttrnyeil-ikaram, its number is 36+1 = 372. Since 
kacti'^'fi^'-^^karmn maybe [U'ecedcd by one of the 7 long vowels 
alone, two or moie vowels except * an’ (which are therefore 11 
in mmib<T), ilytam, 6 voiceless consonants, 6 nasals and all semi- 
vowels except ' V ' (which are therefore 5 in number), its number 
is 7-I' 11 ”1 1 I 6 -} b-f 5 36'h Since aikara-k~kurukkain may be 
found at the begitining, the; middle and the end of words, its 
number is 3'*. Since an kdra-k-kurnkkam can be had only at the 
beginning of words, its number is only H. Since makara-k- 
kurttkkani can be had after n and n and before v, as in marunm, 
pdnm, fat'nm^7>alaran, its number is 3®. Since ayiam may be 

I. Nu-Hit-ya m-Mtraiii vay'a-lada v-mtam 
AypTih kuHEinai knnr-kil-ipti-katai 
Afikalft ) ./r.rrrin Xv/r/'-y-ttw 7'2r5. (ibid. 92.) 

Vttkaniffi varmk-ktmr \m-Miri y-ikaramum 
Ai'iti-t-cal miyii-v-i naktiranhuit h/riya. (Ibid. 93.) 

3, AVp/ff »huyi>*'7utli tneJi-y-iwi 

7'i>pira/t(ili y4\‘uii juiV ffa/i-y-H r-ukarm 
A '• knm piyamM io^araa'-Htn pcrwn'^. (ibid 94.) 

■! tk L 7'aX'CtA \‘a\npo\i y^aummG, vali-y-tm 

Nai-y-u >»uiir/-ar xi^kum, (Ibid. 95.) 

ft, Na-ya-muyyttm mkaiyu-ma-k kicrukim. (Ibid. 96.) 
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substituted for / or / in sandhi, as in al+Unai — aibrinai and 
— mu s^iltu -^ndi its mdird is J (according to him), the 
number of ayta-k-kurtikkam is 2^. 

Naccinarkkiniyar repeats under Tol. E. 1 the opinion of 
Ilampuranar. 

The author of Ilakkanavilakkani mentions that the secondary 
sounds are 240 in number consisting oi kurriyal-ikarain , kitrrjyal- 
ukaram, aytam, 216 tiyirwey, 7 uyir-alapetai, 11 orralapctai, 
shortened ‘m’ and shortened * au ’ and makara-k-kuritkkain and 
condemns Nannular and says that aytam never reduces itself to 
j of a matra, and that other sounds like tiyir-alapctai, etc., 
except nyir-mey remain the same, whether they stand at the 
beginning, the middle or the end of words and that thei-cfore the 
number 369 mentioned by Nannular cannot stand^. 

Civanana-munivar, on the other hand, says that there is no 
purpose served by taking uyirmey as carpelntiu, that nyirala- 
petal is only a short vowel added to the previous long vowel to 
lengthen its matra, that orralapetai is only a consonant that is 
added for the sake of lengthening the matra, and sliortened * at ' 
shortened ‘an* and makara-k-kurukkatn are produced at the sanie 
part of the vocal organs as * ai ', * au ' and ' tn ’ respectively, hut 
vary only in their quantity. Besides one cannot say that Ittirriyetl- 
ikaram and kurriyal-tikaram are shortened ‘ i ' and shortened 
' m the same way as shortened ' ai’ and shortened ‘ nu 
For, had it been the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, he woukl have 
designated them as kurrtkaram and kurrukaram and not as knr^ 
rtyal-tkaram and kurriyal-ukaram, and would not have indicatetl 
a separate symbol for them as he now does in Tol. E. 2.® 


1. ^a-la-v-trr-tyaipt'Bam-aytam-a.-.kum. (ibid. 97.) 

tnrenazum. . . . uylrmey-y-aWoft 

munnurrarupaaonpaedm enrat 

PdJ'eJlL iZlTZnln- rdr- 

^^OuZarZLrk 

kurukka mutaliyana aiknnz-k. 

.■.nyir.n.y, JZZaaZZlT manniurum , . 

»ritu UrintamaupaZ ZrdZZ Z' - 4u^tuMrr{.a..-^ 

ena marukka. (t/m, V,' 29 30 ^ coUamatyd^um aiu 
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I totally agree with Civanana-munivar. I may add that the 
definition given to cdrpeluitu by the commentators on Nannul to 
include vowel- consonants does not at all hold good. (Cf. 
1.221. supra.) They say ‘ tamniotu tdm c&rniatu ’. In the 
vowel-consonant < ka we may say that ' ’ is in the company 
of * a ’ or < a ' is in the company of Hence either of the two 

may be said to be cdrpeluit'u with respect to the other. How 
can the whole be called cdrpeluitu f Besides it may be noted 
here that in many places the sounds ‘ ka’, * ca < ta etc- are 
used to represent only the consonantal sound ^ k’,^ c’, ‘ t’, etc. 
to enable the hearer to understand what consonant is pronounced 
and Tolkappiyanar himself says so in the sutra Meyyi n-iyakka 
fu-akaramotu civanum. E. 46. He has also used the symbols 
‘ ka ’ («), ‘ ca’ (a:), etc. to represent ‘ k ’ («), ‘c’ (j^), etc.^; besides 
for the purpose of representing the sounds ‘ ka’, ‘ ki ^ ki ’, etc., 
the symbols denoting ‘ ‘ i’, <t’ etc. are added to the symbol 

denoting ^ ka ' and not to the symbol denoting ‘ k’. These three 
points, it seems to me, may have led the author of Neminatam, 
Nannular and others to mistake uyinney for a unitary sound. As 
regards alapetai and shortened ‘ ai ' Tolkappiyanar himself ha 
mentioned them in the sutras, 

Muvala p-icaiita l-dr-elut i-inre. (Tol. E. 5.) 

Nlttam venti n-a-v-v-ala p-utaiya 

Kutti y-eluuia l-enmandr pulavar, (ibid. 6. 

and 

Or-ala p-dku m-itanumd r-unte 

TSrun kdlai moli-vayi n-dna. (ibid. 57.) 
but has not included them among secondary sounds. 

1.223. Classification of secondary sounds'. — The secondai3’ 
sounds are not classified by Tolkappiyanar either as vowels or as 
consonants, or as neither. But according to Nannular and the 
later grammarians except Civanana-munivar they may be classi- 
fied into vowel secondary sounds, consonant secondary sounds 
and secondary sounds that are neither. This point will be dealt 
with at greater length in 1.348, 1.3481, 1.3482, 1.3483, 1.3484, 
1.47 & 1.5. 


1. Cf. Vallelut t-enpa ka-cata ta-pa-ra. (Tol. E. 19.) 
Mellelut t-enpa na-na-na na-ma-na. (Ibid. 20.) 
Ixai-y-elut t-eiQipa jra-ra-la va-la-la. (ibid. 21.) 
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1.3. vowels: 1.31. classification. 


1.311. Ancient period: — (Tolkappiyanar says that) there arc 
12 vowels from < a' to ‘ au’ which may be classilied thus : 


Primary vowels: 


r r Short: a, i, n, e Sc o 

Simple vowels: | Long: a, I, ii, c Sc 5 

Diphthongs^ ai and mi 


Secondary' vowels; I (shortened i) and u (shortened u).2 

1.312. Medieval period : — The primary vowels arc the same 
as those in the ancient period; bitt the secondary vowels are ‘ i 

‘ ‘ at ' (shortened ai) and * au ’ (shortened ati) and nyiralti- 

petal, aa, li, uu, ee, ait, do and auu. 

1.313. Modern period : — According to Ilakkana-vilakkam and 
Tonnul-vilakkam the primary vowels are the same as those of the 
ancient period and the secondary ones as those of the; medieval 
period; but according to Civanana-munivar's Tolkappiya-nmtar- 
cuttira-vimtti both the primary and the secondary vowels arc the 
same as those of the ancient period. 

iV.S. — The parallelism between 

‘ Ankara viruvdy-p panntr-eluiiuni 
uyir-ena molipa '. (Tol. E. 8.) 

and 

‘ Akdrddydh svard jneydh 

aukdrdntdh caturdasa (B. N. p. 170, 8.) 

is worth noting; but we cannot say definitely whether the extant 
text of Natya Sastra is anterior or posterior to Tolkfippiyum. 


in the 85 ^ 3 *^°^' diphthongs, but suggest.^ it 

Mkara ikara m-aik&ra m-dkum. (Tol. E. 54.) 

Akara ukara m-aukdra m-dkum. (ibid. 55.) 
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1.32. (Judniiiy of 7<(ywe.ls: — Short vowels have one matra,^ 
v(>w(ds and diphtliouffs two^ and secondary vowels half^. 

The shorleiu’d * tii ’ and the shortened ' au ' have one mdira 
:K'cordin}4 tn Tolkappiyanfir'* and one and a half according to 
Ferutilcvaijar-' and Kiinavira-pantitar*’; bnt only one mdira 
according to Nannfilar’ and the later grammarians.* 

1.33. {Uutli/y of 7’oiot:ls : — ’All vowels are open sounds, as is 
seen from the statemenl ‘ ankantiyaluni ’ in the sutra 

J a a-y-iran i-ankdniiynliim ’ (Tol. E. ^6) and 
* avarroramui ' in the sutra, 

/-I /•-<" fii-y-cna v-icaiklutin 
A-f-fa l-tiiniti in-avarro r-anna. 

A vrtHdiiif 

An-p<in mil tana vilimp-nra l-ntaiya.’ (ibid. 86.) 
anti ‘ italkif.'iniiwiltoii ' in the sutra, 

' F-n o-d att-v-cna v-icaikkum 
A-p-fti l-aintu m-italkuvin i-iyalumd (ibid. 87.j 
All the later giammarians agree with Tolkappiyanar in thi 
point. 

1, .'Irni-fyA 

>' u 

0 tt}na l-ainfum 

Pirala puaikkuh ktnyyeluf /-<?©/«• (Tol. K. 3.) 

2 I a 

f: at 

ft ,iu rn-o.u in-,tp/><i I -Hum 

Jrala nrUflnt t-ei^f>a. (ibid. 4.) 

3. Avx'iVit nifaivu tti-tnyti (ibid. 12.) 

4 . riniia paku m-tpiiiuw-a r~un0 

7\ f uh ku/tii molivayi g.-d'ijit. (Ibid. 57.) 

5. Ankara ankiira-k kitrukkahkal oiararai 
muitirai pepum. (V. C. 5 Comm.) 

6. A' uriTit-ttlka [ o » rtt anta 


Ai-yatu 7i-alia(r& (N. N. E. 5.) 

7, A'fu'O^tn t/yit a\it pa iraiiidfn ncftl oyyr'h 
Kttftldiu a* au‘k Jkunukkam orralapu 
(Na..99.) 

K NAii-ifan tai-V-au-A kupukkan kuril-onatn 
' (I.V.24.) 
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A and a are guttural vowels^ i, I, e, e and ai are palatal 
and u, ii, o, d and au are labial. 3. The minute distinctioi 
as regards the place of production of i or I, e ox c and ai, and o 
11 or o or 6 and au is not clearly expressed, but it is mentionec 
that their distinction is only small.'* & s The places of productiot 
of », ii are modified, according to Tolkappiyam, by the consonan 
in whose company they are.® It seems to me that it is the con 
sonant that precedes them that modifies their places of produc 
tion; for instance in the ■words nakkiyaiu {nakku-\-yatu) anc 
tappiydtu (iappu+yaiu), t is respectively guttural and labial 
Simlarly in the words ndkku, taccu^ katt'u, matiu and tnppii ‘ it. 
is respectively guttural, palatal, alveolar or cerebral, dental anc 
labial. But the authors of Nannul and llakkana-vilakkam^ sa-> 
that they (t and u) respectively agree with ‘ i ’ and • u’ in th< 
place of production. Civanana-munivar on the other hand agree: 
with Tolkappiyanar® and he seems to be correct. 


1. Avarru\ 

A d dyiran t-ahkdn tiyalum. (Tol. E. 85.) 

2. Ii ei ai-y-eipa v-tcaikkum 
Appd l-amtu m-avarrd r-a.’QinM 
Avaitdm 

Anpan tnutand vHtmpuvci l-utaiya. Clbid 86 ) 

3. €7 u 0 0 au-v-ena v-icazkkum 


Appa l-atntu ityaiurn. {11 

Tattan tiripe ciriya v-enpa (ibid, 88.) 
: 1 . 




4. 

^ yJUJUKim 00»J 

5. This is perhaps after the model of Prutisukhva.. i<- 

stance m Saunakapratisakhya it is said that ^ 2nrl ^ ^ 

upadhmamya are said as labials. (Cf. R. V. !>’ f ’^0) ’ 

6. Pz7a.^:^n^.J 
T^nti^veli p patutta v-eiiyai munrum 
Tatian edrpir pirappotu civanf 

7 . (x„i. E. , 0 ,;,^ 

Carpelut tl^iavun tammuta l.anaiya fN. fi7 1 
teinavun 

l.anB,aiya. (l. V. 13 1 

(T.u^v pL) 
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I'.VI. Trt'aitHciti of each vowel sound. 

1.3 U. ‘/I’ : 1.3411. Dr. Caldwell says in p.^ 133 “In 
Tamil * a' is Ihc* hcaviesi of all the simple vowels and therefore 
the most liable to chanj^e. It evinces a tendency to be weakened 
iiitf) O’ ' (Cf. Skt. haleiin — strenjfth, with Tamil belain: Skt japa 

prayer, witli 'Tamil .iehani. See also the pronoun of the first 

person)”. 

It seems that the chan^'e of ‘ a ' to * e ’ in the above iadbhava 
words is not tine so much to the heaviness of ‘ ’ as to the 

peculiar way in which ' /f ‘j ‘ d’, ‘d’ and ' 6 the third 
plosive consonant of each varga in Sanskrit is pronounced. They 
are pi oiuumc't’tl as * g.i j ^ do and * ho . When the 

Tamilians first learnt these, sounds which were new to them, they 
had a temU’oey to write bclttm for balam though later on 
they b^’gan to adopt both the loi’ms pii 1 an and pel an. This may 
be clearly seen from the following table: 


Banskrit 

(htftp.Gl'ira 

(laruda 

('taUiyus 

( laja 

Japa 

iiohuvrlhi 

But at the same time they 


Tamil 

kenkCitirand 

kelnlan^ 

kt'.iayu^ 

kccani*' 

cepcun^ 

vekuviriyan^. 

use the same sounds without 


change also. 

Sanskrit Tamil 

(htfinna kakanavi’ 


!. 


3. 


4. 




7. 


(1*. K,. 33, 220.) 

(The <’ountry on the hanks of the (Janges.) 

A’r/uhtif0 mafit (C. 1926.) 

(.W h< tlx-i Nanda is Garu^a.) ^ 

('omnr puraiMum'rflVuw kfiCiyu (V. P. 405, 37.) 

(F.ven hi* -who engaged himself in battle lost his life.) 
AVoi tnrakit mufalatya eaturahkam. (Ta, 33, 6.) 

(’Phe four limbs consisting of elephants, horses, etc.) 
(Vp.ttf f tr.i/i f’nuim. (C. P. 319, 2.) 

(Meditation, penance and gifts.) 

I'fkttviriyaH- (Pi. 24.) 

( Possessive compound.) 
iWt/uf (Ka* P* i* 493, 13-) 

(Residents of celestial regions.) 

V~35 
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Sanskrit 

Ganga 

Gaja 

The same change does not 
is preceded in Sanskrit by kh or 
Sanskrit 
Khadyota 
Ghata 
Chala 
Jhatiti 
Dharant 
Phala 
Bhaya 


Tamil 

kankai^ 

kacam^. 

generally take place when ‘ a 

gh, ch or jhf dh^ •ph or bJi, 
Tamil 
kaccotani^ 
katam^ 
calam^ 
catiti^ 
iaranP 

pay am 


Hence we may safely infer that *a’ generally changes ti 
‘ e ’ when it is preceded by the third consonant of each varga am 
not by the second or the fourth. Besides such a change is no 
seen in pure Tamil words. 


1.3412. Dr. Caldwell further observes that “ ‘ a ’ ha 
almost entirely disappeared from the end of nouns in Tamil am 
has been succeeded by < « ' or *ei'. Where final changes inti 
^ei’ in Tamil, it generally changes into in Canari'se,,. 

In Telugu and especially in Malayalam, this vowel is le.ss suhjec 
to changes”. 


1. Kahkai kankai y-etira vdcakaitale. (P. A. 1’. 80, 1.) 

(With the words of the Ganges, the Ganges.) 

2. K aca-rata-turaka-mork-katal . (Kampar, B. 149, 'A2.) 

(The vast sea of elephants, chariots and horsc.H.) 

3. Kacc^tam enru karuH. (Ka. P, i. 569, 43.) 

(Having taken it to be glow-worm.) 

4. Katamu'ini-ceraldium. (Ka. P, i. 133, 65.) 

(With the arrival of the pot-sage Agastya.) 

5. Cala-p-pataiyan, iravir rakkiyat-ellam. (Pari. 43, 57.) 

(All the on-slaughts of the Indian Cupid at niirhls ) 

6. Calitt vi\ntu. (C. P, 84, 20.) 

(Having fallen soon.) 

7. Tarani-mer rilakam-ani'aay. (C. C. 1178.) 

(You are like a tilka on earth.) 

S. Pala-Z’-t^ palam. (P. N. 109, 5.) 

(Jack-fruit) 

9. Payattin^un cella. (T. T. P. 206, 21.) 

(To go with fear.) 
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No doubt the nouns that end in ' a ’ in Tamil are rare. The 
few cases where they end in ' « ' are palla, pala, cila, ulla, ilia, 
etc.^ But whether the * a ' that stood at the end of words was 
changed to * « ' or ' ei ’ deserves careful examination. Because 
Telugu and Malayalam have * a’ at the end where Tamil has 
* ai ' and Canarese ' e as is seen from the following table, he 
seems to conclude that * a ’ was the final sound at the end of such 
words in the parent Dravidian Language. 


Tamil 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Canarese 

katai 

kada 

kada 

kade 

kara% 

kara 

kara 

kare 

CV2. 


kala 

kale 

karai 

kara 

kara 

kare 


But considering the statement of Dr. Caldwell, that “ Tamil 
being probably the earliest cultivated of all the Dravidian idioms, 
the most copious, and that which contains the largest portion 
and the richest variety of indubitably ancient forms, it is deser- 
vedly placed at the head of the list ", (C. D. G. p. 6.), and con- 
sidering the fact that words ending in ‘ ai ’ are found in Tol- 
kappiyam (Cf. avai-y-zvai y-ena variium peyarum..JTo\. Col. 167) 
and that it is more natural for * at’ to be lightened to ‘ ’ (as is 
found even now in spoken Tamil ydnai as ydne, karai as kare, etc.) 
and later to ‘ a ' as Tolkappiyanar says that ‘ ai ’ may be changed 
to * ay the ‘y ’ of which may afterwards be dropped, is it not 
more reasonable to assume that the parent Dravidian language 
had ' ai ’ at the end of such words instead oi * a ’f But in the 
medieval period ‘ a ’ before the palatal explosives ‘ c ’ and ‘ » ’ 
and semi-vowel ^ y ’ in the middle of words had a tendency to 
change io * ai"* mostly in literary works perhaps by the influence 
of prosody. Cf. araican for aracan in kali-araisan (Ep. I, Vol. 
XVII, Pt, VII, V. G. line 90), maiOcu for mancu, maiyal for 
mayal, etc.3. Then through analogy * ai ’ w^ substituted for 
‘ a ’ even before non-palatal sounds. Cf. palaimai, tlatmat, for 
palamai and ilamai respectively. Hence Dr. Caldwell’s state- 
ment that *a’ is most liable to change may apply to a certain 

1. Cf. Palla pala-cila v-e;n'Q,um peyarum 

Ulla v-illa peyarum 

(Tol. Col. 16S.) 

2. Akara-t t-impar yakara-p pu^iyum 

At-y-e netun-ci-aai mey-pera-t mtuin. (Tol. E. 56.) 

3. A ai mutal-itat y-okkun ca-na-ya-muis^* (Na, 123*) 
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extent only in the medieval period and in the modern period. 
Cf. cariiai for Skt. carita. 

1.3413. Besides it may be interesting to note that the 
Tamil pronunciation of ‘ ’ may have influenced the South 
Indians to pronounce the Sanskrit ‘ ’ at the end of words like 

fasya, vada, gaccha, etc. as an open vowel though it is a close 
one according to P. A. 8.4.68 and M.B.i,15.14 and it is still pro- 
nounced in North India as such. 

1.34111. *A’: 1.34111. The statement of Dr. Caldwell 
that ‘ a ' is formed in Tamil by the coalescence of two shod 
a’s'^ is quite against the genius of the Tamil language. This is 
one of the points where Tamil differs generally from Sanskrit. 
If two short a’s come together in Tamilas pala + aram, an inter- 
vocalic ‘ w ' is generally inserted between them as palavarant and 
they can never coalesce into ‘ a 

1.34112. Again he says that ‘ d’ becomes poetically * o 
This existed even in the ancient period and is supported bj 
Tolkappiyam^. But he says that vtnnavar becomes vinnor. 
This need not be. A personal noun vinndr may be formed by 
adding the plural suffix ‘ dr to the noun vin and ‘ o ' may be 
substituted for ‘a'® in the same way as the final * a’ in Sanskrit 
is pronounced as ' o ’ by Bengalis at the present day. Cf. villon 
for villein ; and nalldr for nalldr in the stanza. 

villdnkdlana kalale... nalldr y dr kol-aliyar tame. (Ku. T. 7.) 

1.34113. He then says that final * o ' of Sanskrit feminine 
abstracts becomes ‘ at ’ in Tamil. This may be accepted as a 
general rule though modern writers do not strictly adhere to it.® 

1.342. ‘ I ’. This is inserted when Sanskrit words having 

conjunct consonants, one of which is generally * y * r’ or ‘ T, 
are Tamilised. Cf. pattiyam, ilakkiyam, vdttiyam pattiram, 


1. & 2. C. D. G. 133. 

3. A-v-d v-dkum peyarum-d r-u^ave 

A-y-ita n-arital ceyyul l-ut\e. (Tol. Col. 195.) 

4. Ar dr pallia varuu muiyrum 

Palldr maruhkir patarkkai-c colie. Cfbid. 206.) 

5. Pdl-art tnarapi n-ammu v-trrum 
A-v-d v-akun ceyyu l-ulle. (ibid. 211.) 

6. Cf. anukampam for Skt. anukampd in ‘ anukatnpam .... utai- 
ymr'h cipantdr. (Civa. pala. 3 9.) . 

(Great ate they who have compassion.) 
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cukktlam for Skt, ■paihya, laksya, vadya, patra and sukla^. In 
ancient peiiod this is substituted for a final ‘ y Ci. nai (srg)) 
for nay^. 

1.3421. ‘I’. The final 'i’in«jis shortened when case- 

suffixes are added to it®. 

1.343. ‘ U '. Dr. Caldwell says that “if is of all vowels the 

weakest and lightest and is largely used especially at the end of 
words for euphonic purposes or as a help to enunciation. The 
Tamil rule with regard to the addition of ‘it ’ to 'words which 
end in a consonant is that in words which end in any hard or 
surd consonant, viz., k, ch, t, i or p, or in the hard rough r which 
is peculiar to these languages, the hard consonant shall be 
followed by ‘ ii ’ in consequence of its being impossible for 
Tamilian organs of speech to pronounce those letters without 
the help of a succeeding vow’el . In most instances this enunci- 
ative ‘ u * is not merely short but so very short that its quantity 
is determined by grammarians to be equal only to a fourth of the 
quantity of a long vowel — It often happens (though it is not 
an invariable rule) that the final surd to which enunciative ' u ’ 
has been appended, is doubled apparently for the purpose of 
furnishing a fulcrum for the support of the appended vowel. 
Thus the Sanskrit vak becomes vakku. The rule is further ex- 
tended in Tamil so as to apply to the final consonants of syllables 
as well as to those of words. If a syllable, though in the middle 
of a word, terminates in one of the hard consonants above men- 
tioned and if the initial consonant of the succeeding syllable is 
one which cannot be assimilated to it, the final consonant is 
doubled and ‘ u ’ is affixed. Thus Skt. advaUn becomes in Tamil 
atiuvaida” , 

Here three points are to be noted: — (1) The rule stated 
above holds good only in the case of tadhhava words {i.e.) words 
tamilised from Sanskrit ; for no pure Tamil word can have 
according to the Tamil grammarians, k, c, t, t, p or r as the final 


1, Katteluttiia-fi'n ya-ra-la-k-katdnr^ur kuttttatye 

'd^eluttdka-p perum-or-tkarant (V. Tat. 8.) 

2. Ikara yakara m-truti znravum. (Tol. E. 58.) 

3 ^ J\7’i~y~e ^oru-peyar mtu-mutal kurukum 

'Asayi ^(h-akara m-otra, (Ibid. 180.) 
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member^, (2) The ‘ u ’ that is added at the end of such wordi 
have, in the opinion of the Tamil grammarians, for their quantitj 
one mairafi and not half a matra as stated by Dr. Caldwell ; for 
this ‘ u ' does not play the same part in sandhi as ‘ m ' {kurri- 
yal-ukaram) at the end of pure Tamil words: — vakku {tadhliava o 
-jjodi) + inks becomes vakku-v-inke ; while n&kku (pure Tamil 
vfOv6.) + inke becomes nakkinke, the intervocalic *v' being 
inserted in the former case and * u ’ being dropped in the lattei 
case^. (3) The addition of ‘ ’ at the end of a syllable undei 

the conditions stated above has certain limitations. It cannot 
hold good where there are two or more conjunct consonants. 
For instance, the Sanskrit word plutaksara is tamilised into 
into pulutdkkaram and not pulutdkkusara ni. Hence the same 
law may be modified thus : — wherever in the middle of a word 
two or more conjunct consonants which can not be assimilated 
to each other appear, the intervocalic ' i ' {vyakta into viyaitam) 
or ' ’ {pluia into pulutatn) is inserted since the genius of the 

Tamil language is to minimise the conjunct consonant. * U’ alone 
is not inserted, but ‘ t ’ also is inserted; this is generally deter- 
mined by the consonants that precede and those that follow. 
This point is clearly stated in Viracoliyam and Nannul, the 
grammars of the medieval period^, Viracoliyam speaks of the 


1. Na-na-na-ma na-ya-ra la va-la-la- v-ennum 
Ap-pati ri,-o'S,re pullt y-iruti. (ibid. 78.) 

2. Situ, tdtu eiftnum vata-moli-y-irutt-y-ukaramum. . . .kuruki~y~ 
icaittal-v'Sntum . . . .annaiyam icaiycLmatyilli . . . .ktirriyal-ukaram tamil-c- 
cirappeluttdkahn vatamoUytn vdrdtdyirru. (T. M. V. 28.) 

3. But it must be noted that the final ‘ u whether at the end 

of pure Tamil words or tadbhava words or iatsama words, is now pro- 
nounced as if its ‘ though grammars sanction it only in certain 
cases. This is a clear case where false analogy has played its part to 
the full ; for instance, the final ' u’ in ‘ ttu ’ must have one matra and 
must be pronounced as ‘ a but it is now pronounced as ‘ ’ though 

it is quite against the rules of grammar. 

4. K^%e\uttin-pin ya-ra-la-k-katdiyritir kuttitaiye 
Dtteluttaka-p perum-or-ikdram va-v-vu-k-k-or-tt-v-v-dm 
MHteluttu-t-tamt l-allav^a-pdm-veru teya-c-colli'S, 

M dtUluttum-ni-ita vtidl-ari-tnarrai vikdrattin'e. (V. Tat. 8.) 
Inaintiyal kdlai ya-ra-la-k k-tkaram-um 
Ma -v-va-k k-ukaram-um nakara-k k-akaram-um 
Micai-varum rao-vali y-u-vou m-dm pira. (Na. 1 49. ) 
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insertion (it ‘ ’ and ‘ ii while Nannul spe.iks of that of ‘ a ' also 

as in tiniiti lutm, the htdblttiva of Sanskrit rainii^, which is seen 
in the foHowiiif^ sentence, 

‘ arntanah kalacti 7<iya>j kdvcim ’ (T. P. kapivul, 3) 

(Hif4 hand hohlin^i a pot made of ^ems.) 

1.3431. ‘ I' \ Us Dr. Caldwell says, is sufficiently 

pfi sisti nt. 

1.34 1, ‘ ' «Si ‘ t) 'I’hesi' two sounds, Dr. Caldwell says, 

are not tonnd in Sanskrit. His statement is almost true ; but 
Patahiali in his Mah.ihh.e^ya says that ‘ e ’ and ' u ’ arc not gene- 
rally ionnd in Sanskrit, but find a place in the Satyamugri and 
Hanayam\a .Sukhiis ol the Sama Vecla^’. The same point is 
noted in 'i’t »lkappiy.»-nmtar-cuttira-virutti^. 

M. J. Vinson s.iys that ‘ <• ' and ' u ’ arc always preceded by 
< y ' & • .c ‘ respectively- 'riiis is true in the Tamil districts of 
India; Imt in J.iftna, I hear that it is not so*. 

1.34.3. ' A ' and ‘ Dr. Caldwell .seems to think like the 

'raiuil ;;i annual i.ue. ol the modern period that these two sounds 
are the same as an* lound in Sanskrit. The author of Piraydka- 
vivekaui says in his connnentury under the 5th sutra ‘ akara 
v-ik<ti kuntut-dktDit' (h and i become a) and ‘akara v-ukaram- 

akut'dttt’tiku til' {n and tt become d)and CiiWuWxcmccmU-y-akknram. 
t'lvaii.'iM i-iuuuivat also says so.** But it seem.s to me that they 
are «Mitirely dilterent ; for the Sanskrit * <• ' and ‘ o ’ are diphthongs 
in their orikpn wheiever they represent the Indo-Germanic tauto- 
syll.ihie ##i, ei and (U, and t.mt«.-syll.ibic an, ett and ou, respec- 
tively. They are still remcmberi^cl as such in Pratisakhyas 

1. 'HiiN insertion of ii vowel at the beginning is called prothetic 
imaptyt.tx anti the same in the middle is called media/ anaptyxis. This 
plays a large part in llie Indian brakrUs. Cf. iftiya, for s/rl and 
ptuluntn for ptu/ma, 

1 ;<>/.</ w t driayit/tiyuJi ardhatnViarafti ardha- 

m&kufan nu/hylyatf': n>iira /«' /oki tidnyasmin vede ardha IkararUrdha- 

bktiini t'itx/t CW. It. i. 42, lines 21, 23 & 24). 

3 . Hkarn akimiiiknl, , . .amuJ<e-fa)tia{iaiy<irul oru-c-cdrdr icai 
parrt-k kuHu k kuftptla k kon^tupa-vnkalamffi (T. M. V. 26). 

■b A lemtKjrary fact of bhonotica in Dravidian, Dixienao Serie 

tuiuc 1 H, 1 'J 1 1 ... "(j. A.) 

5. /ikaram-ara/u akarakkuyu^'^dkamkkiirjm iammul-oUtcatitte 

mtrama(ahkal-pi>m'iikamnu»t. . . .hndmltal-papd 8. 0. ab an cnm,u ttana^ 
ki^aiyum . at.trnt/dr cuntiyakkanim’einpar. C'l . M. V. 24,) 
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(R V P. i, 11: and A. V. P. iii, 40), and by the Sanskrit Gram- 
marians pLnini, Patanjali and others. Cf. ecah sandhyaksardni. 
For grammatical purposes too, they are such when a and i 
coalesce into ‘ e and a and u coalesce into ' d ’ and wherever 
they are respectively split into ay and av in sandhi as in deve + 
iha and gurd-tiha which respectively become devayiha nnd 
guraviha. But they are not diphthongs wherever they represent 
the Indo-Germanic az. In pronunciation, they became simple 
long vowels even in the Samhiia period. This is seen from the 
fact that, in sandhi if the initial member of the succeeding word 
is ‘ a ' and the final member of -the preceding word is ‘ e ’ or ‘d 
the'fl’ is elided.i (cf. hare + atra = haretra: gurd + aira = 
gttrdtra) Cf. lupyate iu akara-ekardukarapHrvah (Tai. P. xi, 1) : 
gkora-ukdrcintoit purvah pad&der akar asya (A. V. P. iii, 53). For 
grammatical purposes it is more an exception that they are simple 
long vowels rather than a general rule. But in T'amil they are 
always simple sounds as in the parent Indo-Euiopean language, 
and not diphthongs; iov a -\-i becomes a-v-i or d-f f becomes a-y-i 
as in a-v-v-itam and a-y-iruiinai, and so also a-\-u becomes a-v-u 
as in pala-v-untu. This difference in their nature is one of the 
points which determine that Tamil is independent of Sanskrit. 

M. J- Vinson is of opinion that these two also are preceded 
by ‘y ’ and ‘ w ’ in their pronunciation. But I hear that such 
is not the case in Jaffna. 

1.346. * AI’: 1.3461. Dr. Caldwell says in p. 133 that ei 
unlike the Sanskrit diphthong ‘ at ’ represents e and i and not n 
and u” The reasons he adduces for the same are (1) ‘it is repre- 
sented in Grantha and Malayalam by a double e and in Telugu- 
Canarese by a character which is compounded of e and i; (2) 
it is also to be observed that the Tamil ei is the equivalent of the 
c of the Malayalam accusative and is the ordinary representative 
of the final e of Canarese substantives and verbal nouns; (3) it is 
worthy of notice also that Kumarilabhatta in transliterating 
Tamil nadei into Sanskrit characters writes it not as nadai, but 
as nade.’ 

If the first reason holds good for Tamil ‘ ei ', it holds good 
for Sanskrit ‘ at’ also, since it is represented in Devanagari script 
as two e’s (^); it is not safe to determine the nature of a sound 


1. Cf. M. V. G. p, 4 Para 6 and p. 15 Para 2. 
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fioin its symbol.’ 'I'hc socond point has already been answered 
nntler 1. HI 2. As rt‘,!4:irds the third point, Kumarilabhatta may 
have had m his mind the tornis of spoken Tamil but ’notof 
unth'ii 'r.unil lor h<i s.iys <v»/- loi edru.'^ The ‘ u ’ at the end is 
only ' n ’ an<l so peoph* may have pronounced edrii as almost 
siimliaj to < or. I have already stated that the final < m ’ or ' is 
.spoken only as ‘ if'. Similarly also may have been pro- 

luninced as iim/r, as is done' even now. Hence Dr. Caldwell's 
third reason also cannot stand. Bcside.s, Tolkappiyanar clearly 
says that ai my he split into tr. and i pand ay may be used 
instead ol at K It also appeans to me that the way in which 
'I'amii ai was, ami is, pronounced may have influenced the pro- 
nunciation ol Sanskrit ai in the pre-Christian Ei-a; for, in the 
earliest times, it is jiossihle that the latter was pronouced as at 
smei' it 1 epi e.icnted j*en('rally the Indo-Germamc af, and 5i, 
At the lime oi the author of Taittiriya-Pratisakhya, it appears it 
was }ii onoune<,'d as a ([) i (1.^) where a had half a jwS/rS and 
t one and a halt iiKitriis, 

Cl. Akarai (ilutni uikardttkdrayvh Cidih 
and 

Ikat t> atlyardluih puraasyei siJsah. (Tai. P. ii, 26 and 28.) 

'I'he same, it seems to me, was the pronunciation at the time 
ol I’atantali. 

VA, . ifiasta nitai ahhi'tyastvCil. (M. B. i, 22, 18.) 

it has been .u eejited that Pataujali lived in the 2nd century 
betoK* C'hiist, 'rhed'amil e.'<tunl (h-ammar Tolkfippiyam may be 
t.ikeii t<» beloji^* at least to the beginninj^ of the Christian era, 
and Iheie is no inscription or literary work in Telugu, Kanarese 
and M.d.i^.d.im iH-longing to that date. It is evident that, at the 
time ot Toll..ip(ti^.uj,u, ai in Tamil was pronounced in the same 
way as it is now, since he says ai may sometimes be written as 
fit or av <.>y.u). Honce I am led to believe that the present 

I. ’I'lie symbols in TcliiKu for 7/, p, s, and k have greater 
similarity than tlis-similarily and it is not safe to conclude from it that 
they are related sounds. 

car (K. T. V. under I— 3 — 9 and pp. 200 and 201 in 
V<d. 1 ! of the Imlian Anliciu-uy). 

f. .’Ika/'ti ikiit'tt ’ti-itikiif'if tn-iiktttn. Cfol. E. 54.) 

■t. Akara-t t impat- yukant-p pul\iyum 

Ai~v-f tityiH’i’ftJiai tney-pefa-t tdijirum. (ibid, 56.) 

V.-36 
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pronunciation of Sanskrit at might be due to the influence of 
Dravidian languages, especially Tamil.^ 

1.3462. This at is different from Sanskrit at in two ways. 
Sanskrit at is, for grammatical purposes, Qi, and it is formed by 
the coalescence oi a or d with e; but, in Tamil, if a or d is 
followed by e, both would respectively become ‘ ave ’ generally 
and dve or but never ‘ at ’ . Hence, this cannot be said to 
be a diphthong in the same way as the Sanskrit dt; but it may be 
called so since it is split into a and i, or a and y, if it stands at 
the beginning of a word. Cf. awanatn ^^a/sarii or ayva^tiatii 
for aivanavi (^euearui). 

1.347. ‘ AU’. Dr. Caldwell states that ‘ it has been placed 

in the (Dravidian) alphabets solely in imitation of Sanskrit. It 
is used only m the pronunciation of Sanskrit derivatives; and 
when such derivatives are used in Tamil, they are more com- 
monly pronounced without the aid of this diphthong. Ordinarily, 
the diphthong is separated into its component elements; that is, 
the simple vowels a and ti, from which it is derived, are pro- 
nounced separately, with the usual euphonic v of the Tamil be- 
tween them to prevent hiatus. — e.g. the Sanskrit noun sattkhyain 
is ordinarily pronounced and written in Tamil as savttkkiyam 
(C. D. G. 136.) The same opinion is held by M. J. Vinson^ 
and G. U. Pope.^ Their whole argument stands on the assump- 
tion that it is used only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit deriva- 
tives. But there are words like aiivat, pattvani, kanvuial, vaiitm- 
ialf etc. which are pure Tamil words. In such cases an is 
replaced by av as awat, paiwani, kavvutal, vavmiial, etc. and not 
by avu as in savukhyam as stated by Dr. Caldwell. Cf. ndv 
kaiivi (N. 70.) kavviyinn (P. N. 188. 4). Besides, Tolkappiyanfir 


1. When Taittiriya-Pratisakhya says that was a i (li) it 
refers in all probability to its pr otin7ictatioti, Sukla YajurvSda J?ra.ti- 
sakhya says that the first part of ai and att is a and the second part 
e and 5. This evidently refers to the etymology of the same. Bg-veda 
Pratisakhya and Atharva-veda Pratisakhya do not seem to say anything 
definitely on this point. But Dr. A. A. MacDonell says that ai and aw 
■were pronounced as ai and au even at the time of Pratisakhyas. (M. V. 
G. 15. 4.) I am not able to find out why he has said so. 

2. Sur un caractere singulier dans 1’ alphabet Tamoul in J, A. 
Onzieme Serietome vii, 1916, p. 313, 4. 

3. P. H. T. L. p. 13. 
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S.IYS lh.it tlu" innial ini of a word may be split into a and zA and 
l]ainphr.inai under Tol. E. 56 that it may be replaced by av 

us iH IS replaced In (zv. But Sanskrit an though it was pro- 
nounced evi'n at .in eaily period as ( 111 ."^ is for grammatical pur- 
poses only (lit .ind can be replaced by only av and not av. It 
also seiMus to me Ili.U the 'Famil pronunciation of an may have 
changed die pi oiiunciation nl Sanskrit du as in the case of at', 
sinci- the S.uisknt an ought to liavc been once pronounced as an 
and then .is a {') n { \ ',) at least till the time of Mahabhasya. 

1.5 hs. • / 'I'lns sound is peculiar to Tamil. It is found 
in the middle ot words like f:cninr\'il,^ and in places where the 
hnal ‘ it ' ot a word is iollowed by ‘ v '■* as m iiaH'i + yatu — ndkt- 
vtiln. 

W’luilitnil l hr //s artf^rn This may have been originally 
in the p.iient I h'.ividian l.ingu.igi' a glide almost similar to ‘ u', 
and it may h.ive been repr<‘sented by whenever it was followed 
by the p.ilat.il semi- vowel v. Hence the Tamil grammarians 
h.ive st.ited fh.it h eli.inges to / when the former is followed by y 
in sandhi. 

1.5 1.''' I, 1.5lsn. It has already been stated that 

this diilee, tnun n botli in quality and quantity and also under- 
go-. I h.inge m '.andhi quite diffeiently from it. This is not found 
in Sanskiit, lull it plays a large part in Tamil and so Tolkappi- 
vam contains one lull chapter <'.\p!aining the changes which it 
nud*'i' <.<' in sandhi. It is used as the linal member of words 
except in the woid nhtilni^ niter a voiceless consonant in words 
othei th.m tin which have only one short vowel which is not 
lollowed hy a coniunct consonant or aytam.® Thus in atu, Hit, 
nliiy n IS not Jen >'!' i\'itl-n kami ni ; hut in ankit, a^ct'Uf alapui ydtu, it is 
Jenn'iviil-nJeiii'tiin. I' in <■///, the modern form of ancient Si cannot 

1, .JA'af it ni'irra m aukitva Hniikutn. Cfol. E. 5.5.) 

M. V. <;. I , 5. 

3,. K 14 itkjira Htvvul tmlufn 
ytirtii 1 (ft /tradywat-k 
A" am Mil t'liivnai nnrhint m-urni'h. (I'ol. E. 3-1-.) 

4 . r tj .' 1 ii//ae-y tiai A‘ ktttuktdu m-nritn 
Cnartf kin'iii mifiii^ar-f (dvjruni. (ibid. 35.) 

5. A'//rrnvf I ukam murai-p-pemr nuirnnkin 

(h’l’iyii ndkeiViiffidtu wtitctluin. (Ibid. 67.) 

n. AV(tr'lu/ i imparun tu^armoli y-trrmn 

K l-ukayam valid, !;iirnl'e. (ibid. 36.) 
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be kurriyal-ukaram according to its definition in grammar, 
though it is pronounced so now. I have already stated that it 
has for its organ of articulation that of the previous voiceless 
consonant.^ (Cf. 1.22. supra) 

What could he its origin ? Was it formerly n and was then 
shortened on account of accent or was it a vowel glide like 
the neutral vowel which appeared in pronouncing the final 
voiceless consonants and later on taken as a secondary sound ? 
If it were the former, it need not play in sandhi a part 
different from «. I have already stated that it {it) is dropped 
if it is followed by a word commencing with a vowel, while u 
takes the intervocalic v when it is followed by a vowel, 
cf. ndkhu-^ihke = nakktnhS ; ain-\-tnke = aitivi'hke. Hence the 
latter view that it was in the parent Dravidian a vowel glide is 
worth considering. If that be so, we have to assume that the 
Tamil grammarians happened to recognise the glide, take it as 
a secondary sound and conclude that no voiceless consonant 
could be the final member of any word.^ 

1.3482. UYIR-ALAPETAI: 1.34821. The authors of 
Viracoliyam, Neminatam, Nannul, Ilakkana-vilakkam and Pira- 
yoka-vivekam state that the seven sounds, aa, %i, Hn, ee, aii, do, 
aiiu are iiyir-alapetai each having three mdtrds and have taken 
them as secondary vowels. 

But Tolkappiyanar has not mentioned them under secon- 
dary sounds; for it seems to me that in cases of alapctai, .aa, ti, 
etc. are not single sounds according to him, but two sounds 
made up of a and a, i and i, etc. This is clear from the follow- 
ing points mentioned by him. He states in the sutra 

Mu-v-ala p-icaiiia l-dr-eliit i-tnre. (Tol. E. 5.) 
that there is no single sound having three mdtrds; in the sutra 
Nlttani venti n~a-v-v-ala p-iitaiya 
KuUi y-eluuta l-enmandr ptilavar. (ibid. 6.) 

1. Cdrntu-vari 'Qi-allatu tamakk-iyal p-ila-v-e'Q,a-t 

Terntu-veltp patutta v-'enai munriim 

Tatian cdrpir ptrappotu ewant 

Otia kdtciyir ram-m-iyal p-iyaium. (Ibid. 101.) 

2. Here it is worth noting that the vowel-glide t between d &c r 
in the Sanskrit word Indra has appeared as a separate letter in the word 
•Indira derived from the same. Similarly, the second a in the word 
mandratka which originally was mandrtka. (Wackernagel’s Altin- 
disch Grammatik.) 
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hi- says that, qnanlily of a sound is to be lengthened 

hiitji'tiui iJti>/j.y„yi n-inricai luraikkinn 
\t'ttf[iit t-intpa r-otla-kur rdiitte. (ibid. 41 ) 
it IS saiil that as many slunt like- vowels are added after a’ long 
vowel as the additional ///a/;<7.s- needed. In the sutra 

h-cijti vtinnit-itvir iin-yyt r-akaiu. (ibid. 71.) 

It is said that -■ cannot la' the linal letter of a word if it is pre- 
ceded by a consonant and in the sutra 

I'.kiifii i'~ok(!ittin p('\(irkkl r-Cika 
Miiijijiha moln-d v-t-niiiaiidv pnhwar 
/ i-rrtnntin <-irapptt iii-dlvdlj y-dna. (ibid. 273.) 
it is said that it toliow's c denotiiug ceitainty or superiority. 

I Icnce in koutdu, is taken to he a sound .separate from c. In 
the sutra 

<'-<'kd I'd III 1171 ilVelppi 'H-07’7’'ll III 

Mi-i'~kd r-iyarkdi -i-dllclultn iirikimic. (ibid. 274.) 
he say , ‘ Irri'd .--rkdi diiiiiin' which clearly shows that e and e in 
<v are > .ai nh ied separate* sounds. In the sutra 

n-iruti-k k-i-kiivdiii 7'anniie. (ibid. 278.) 
he sav*. that c will follow c. 'Fhat the same is the case with o in 
<h> is inf<-tH-d fionj the sutrus 'Fol. K. 273 and 


Vi-rt‘tniidi-k kdijiiti nt-dUmo r-dtre 

Okdi diii ’,'dni/d t~d~vdyi n-dna. (ibid. 293.) 

In the Mitia 

Kiinviitdij ifiiimidfii iii-drcliilftt inolikkuni 
,h'i\ui-f Idijrii iii-dkfira^k kilai’i. (ibid. 227.) 
if is Nani that // is inserted after the linal member of the stand- 
ing word, if it is preceded by a short vowel as pald-a-k-kdiu or if it 
happens fo lie a single lettered word.* In the sutra, 

AUipt-idi iitikfiii iii-rkdra-v-irtipi'yar 
f\‘drkdi\'d ,'-<lkn'H~ciydrkdiy(i 7>^cnpa. 

(Tol. Col. 125.) 

Ik- says that the word ending in /. which generally appears 
with <i(tipf/di in tin- nojuinutive case remains as it is without 
any change in the vocative case. For instance, the word 


I. It may he noted that the author of Pirayoka-vivekam says, 
that in m,d‘ii,iii. p,i(iiiatt>^> ‘f is separate from d and an intervocalic is 
not inserted het-ween them. (I*. V, P. 49.) 
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tolii can be used in the same form as nominative or voca- 
tive. Here he states that the final member of such words is 
I and not ii. Besides in Ceyyul-iyal, a section in the third chapter 
of Tolkappiyam, he says that alapetai may be taken as a separate 
syllable in prosody^. For example in paniydr teem (Pattu. 220, 
230) is is taken as one acai and eni as another, though e is 
added to prolong the quantity of e.^ Similarly in kataak 
kahrrinmel (K. 1087) kata, is taken as one acai and ak as another.^ 
The reason why he does not treat da, 1i, etc. in cases of 
alapetai as single sounds seems to me this. In Manusmrti there 
IS a line 

Akdrascdsya jidmiionte vdcyah purvdksarah phtiah 

(M. S. 2. 125.) 

in connection with the use of phita in pvatyabhi-vddana. 
This IS interpreted by some commentators that a is only 
tipalaksanam here and it means that the final syllable of 
the name of the person who prostrates himself before another 
should be pliiia in the blessings offered by the latter, in the 
same way as is said by Panini; {i.e.) if Devadatta is a dvi ja 
and prostrates himself before another, another should say ‘ dytts- 
mdn bltava Devadatiao’ ; if he is Hart, ‘ dyusmdn hliava HareS* 
etc. But Haradatta, the author of Padamanjarl, a commentary 
on Kasikavrtti, interprets the same line in a different way. The 
final syllable should be pluta and an ‘ a ' should be added to it at 
the end. Hence the pratyabhi-vddana should be in the form 
‘ dynsindn bhava DevadattaS a.’ Similarly if two persons 
Sambhu and Pmdkapdni are at a distance and they are called, 
the forms that should be used in the vocative case are SantblioS 
and Pindkapdnc3 in the opinion of Panini and Sainbho3 a, and 
Pmdka panes a, in the opinion of Haradatta. Similarly if they 
are not at a distance, the forms that should be used are 
SamhhaS u and PindkapdnaS i according to Panini, and 
SambliaS va and PindkapdnaS ya according to Haradatta^, 
The latter says that his interpretation is based on what is said in 
Bharatasastra.5 


1. A\ap£tai-y-acat-nilai-y-dkalu-m-uritt'e. (Tol. Ceyyu. 17.) 

2 & 3. These are cases of hiatus allowed by Xolkappiyaij^r. 

4. Pandit Reprint 12. Kasika vyakhya uttarardha p. 960 and 
.P. A. S. 2. 83, 8. 2. 84 and 8. 3. 107. 

5. I searched for this statement in the extant editions of 
Bharata’s Natyasastra, but I was not able to find it out. 
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Fn in this It In rvidfiit that there were two schools as 
le^.uils tlie iiNf (>l /'laid, 'rolkfippiyanar having in his mind the 
view ft the .uitlua ft 1 hiaralasastia may have thought that, since 
a se[Mrate svllahle ,i in used by him in all places, there is no need 
ifi the piei'KMi, N| und to bi' f'luUt, and hence may have said 
that theie in no need lor a sound u.> having three in a/ras before 
the tin.d Itesules to hav<> ti even alter /a, e.l, o3 may not have 
appealed to him. Ilence he may have thought that, if one 
wants to 11 .e siuulai sounds, on<‘ might as well use i, u, c and o 
with u, r and i' totlowing them. This is most probably the 
u'.isfii lf> hiN saving that lliert' is no .sn/g/e sound having three 
t’l'fh hh tA. Henee, according to him, alapetai is that 
sound . , ete. which is supt'i -added to the preceding long 

vowel It, i. It. ete. It may Ih“ woith noting that the term alapetai 
is adapted lioni the term phthi though in a somewhat different 


sense. 

i'liit the .mtlior ot V'lraebliyain in tlie light of what is 
said 111 I 'anuii’s gi annnar may have mistaken for pluia 

in San .ki it and henee has staled that Cia, li, etc. aie alapetai and 
theolheisma\ have iollowed him. They have taken them as 
seeoiul.nv sftituls. ; inee according to them secondary sounds 
aie th< se whieli ,iie otluT than pi imary sounds and no primary 
sound ha. iuok- than two mail, is lor its quantity. If alapetai, 
.u eoi ding, to them, has three iiidlrfis, they should have given 
‘■.ep.uate 11. lines toi iitia, natia and so on. Hut they have not 
,j,,ne so. I'et li.ips thev toil luay he culled alapetai in the same 
wav as .1 soiimi "I tour ntuJnis in Sanskrit is called pliita'^. The 
•uitlH'!'. ot Nemmitlaut, N'anuul, llakkana-vilakkam and T.onnul- 
vilakli.uu h.iv<- Iollowed the author ol Viraedhyam in foto m this 
point; but the .mthois ol Xaijnul and llakkaiia-vilakkam, when 
they make mention ol the vowels that can stand finally in words, 
s.iv th.it the shoit vowi ls e.ui stand linally even when they are 
pint ot o/e/n ho.’ This is not consistent with their statement 
that ala pet, n h.ts thiee mniria.. Hence it seems to me that they 
two did not h.ive .i decisive idea aliout it. 

rr.m.ieniv.ir .md N.iccnjarkkiniyar in commenting on the 


silt 1 ,1 


1 


/'tv, an ren mntrnh p/u/ah (M. B. iii. 421, 13 & 14.) 

K urenM > <i\,ipi ti ' trti f/ae/'iiritw 


A/evtd I '/a tan //a-r vo-taw-iai 
A',d-ar,t nd-anti/tS m-eypa. 


(Na. 108 & I. V. 29.) 
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Nlttam venii n-a-v-v-ala-p iitatya. 

Kutti-y eluuta l-enuianar piilavar. (Tol. E. 6.) 
say that the long and the short vowel should be pronounced 
together. Hence it appears that, in their opinion, aa, it, etc., are 
pronounced as vowels having three mdtrds, but for grammatical 
purposes they are separate sounds. Civanana-munivar, on the 
other hand, says that cluttu has three niairas^ and it 

IS made up of one long vowel and one short vowel and since it 
IS used in the place of the long vowel only for lengthening its 
inaira without any change in meaning, it is not included as a 
separate sound, and hence it is not included among vowels. ^ 
On considering the sutras in Tolkappiyam mentioned above, it 
may be clear that Civanana-munivar confounds the phita in 
Sanskrit with alapetai. But in the definition of cQrpeliittu or 
secondary sounds he agrees with Tolkappiyanar and hence he 
has not included alapetai among them. 

The number of nyir-alapetai is 7 according to the gram- 
marians ot the medieval and modern periods except Nannular. 
He says that they are 21 taking into consideration the place in a 
word where it occurs, whether at the beginning, middle or end. 
But since the sound is generally the same whether it is at the 
beginning, middle or end, it does not appear to be scientific to 
further sub-divide 7 and make them into 21, 

1.3483 . — * Shortened ai’\ Ancient Period. Tolkappiyanar 
mentions that * at ' has in certain positions only one in diva, ^ but 
does not say where it so happens, nor does he include such ‘< 77 ' 
among secondary sounds, since it has the same place of articula- 
tion as 'ad though reduced in quantity, and it may sometimes be 
used as the initial letter of a word as aiyain and hence does not 
satisfy this definition of cdrpeluttu. or secondary sounds. 

Medieval and Modern Periods. The author of ViracbHyani 
says that the shortened ai, has for its quantity one indird and a 
half. The author of Neminatam agrees with him and includes 
it among secondary sounds. The authors of Nannul, Ilakkana- 

1. MU'Qru mdttirziydy uccartkkuhkdl alapetai y-elutte'Q.rjita 

CT. M.”v. p. 24.) 

2. Alapetai annettelutldtu . . . .(P. 24, Line 3.) ?iunnnnar7J(i^tSrnf2^-> 
, narka (T. M. V. p. 24). 

3. Or ala pdku m-ita^um-d r-unte 

TBrun kdlai moli-vayt n-dna. (Tol. E. 57.) 
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vilakkam :uul 'ronnfil-vilakknm say that it has only one mcLtra 
for its cjn.mlity. O. J. Fiesohi says that it is shortened in such 
woids us /' wlicre it is tlie initial letter, in words like 

i)t<r[<nunj wIutc it is nu-dial and in words like hivalai where it is 
hnal. All ot them include it among secondary sounds since it 
IS other than having two malrus and hence satisfies their 
definition ol tarf'fljiHti. The division by Nannular of ‘shorten- 
ed o/’ into three uecording to its place in a word is unnecessary 
and unscientiiu:. Civanana-nuinivar agrees with Tolkappiyanar. 

Since no purpose is served by taking ‘shortened ai’ as a 
seeondai V sound, the ojunion of Tolkappiyanar seems to me to 
he the s< mnd i uu'. 

1.34K4. ‘.S7;e; /<•;;<■(/ tin’; ^Incwiit- Period: Tolkappiyanar 

(hies not speak definitely about this; but the commentators on the 
silt ra 

p-fiktt in~tttiij-inii~(i r-itnte 
itiun kdltii moli-'ettyt n-dna. (Tol. E. 57.) 

say that what holds good for holds good for ‘an’ also. 

Mi iiweid itiid .U<'i/<'ru i*erioi{s: The ‘shortened is con- 
sitlere<l in the same way, as ‘shortened at.' Viracoliyam says 
that it has one ami a half inutras while the rest, one matrd. 
Whatevei is saiti ol • u/ ' holds good of ‘rti/’ also. C. J. Beschi 
says that iiii is shortened to an only when it stands initially. 
Hr. t'.ahhvell does not make mention of the shortened an. 

1.35. (iradtihon. This plays only a very small part 

m Tamil. In tlie d<‘clcnsi<jn of pronouns like nl, nmn, tan, the 
? ami the <i aie shorti;ned in the oblique cases as ninnai, ninn&l, 
iiantmai, nannndl, etc., iatinai, tanndl, etc., and yd in the 
pronoun van is shorttrued to e in the oblique cases cnnai, 
enitdl, etc. Hut <tn the whole its part in the Tamil language is very 
small since the t:ases and the conjugation in Tamil are not 
class! tu-d as strong and weak, except that the nominative case may 


he consi<I<’retl strong and the remaining weak. 


In some ol the verbal forms of 
a, it IS shorli'lietl to a. 

monosyllabic 

roots haying 

Rot it. Present 

Fast 

Future. 

Past Relative 

'rejise. 

Tense. 


Participle. 

id tiiruki^dn 

taniSf} 

tarjivar} 

tanta 

ktlH knnkirdu 

kaii(dfj 

kdnpdn 

kanta 

, a i tikirun 

a'lMfj 

cdvdi^ 

cetta 


V--37 
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Sometimes the negative forms of verbs have long vowels, 
while the positive forms short ones. 


Root. 

Affirmative. 

Negative. 

kdn 

kantdn 

kdnan 

vd 

vamvcLn 

varan 

id 

iaruvdn 

tar an 


In forming nouns from certain verbs, the short vowels are 
lengthened. 


Root. 

Noun. 

viUt 

Vltu 

kept 

ketu 

paUt 

pdtu 

min 

7nln 

ctiUt 

ciitu 


This is one of the most important points where Tamil differs 
from Indo-European languages in general and Sanskrit in parti- 
cular where gradation plays a very prominent part. 

13 . 6 . Initial and final vowels in words in Tamil and 
in Sanskrit ; Their Similarities and Dissimilarities: Tolkappiyanar 
says that all the 12 primary vowels can stand both as the initial 
and the final member of words, but the final ait can be preceded 
only by k or v, the final e cannot be preceded by any consonant, 
the final o by any consonant except n, the final e and d hy H and 
H and u by n or vj^ Of the secondary vowels u cannot stand 
at the beginning, while shortened i can stand neither at the 
beginning nor at the end. The author of Viracoliyam differs 
from Tolkappiyanar in the fact that e and o cannot stand as final 
members. This is possibly due to the fact that, according to the 
latter, e in ee (a particle denoting certainty) is not a part of it in 
the same way as is taken by the former and the word * no ' might 
have become obsolete in his time.*. 


1. PaTj/Ut r-uyiru molt-muta l-akum. (ibid. 59.) 

Uyir-au v-enciya v-iruti y-dkum. (Ibid. 69.) 
Ka-vorv-^ %iyaiyi n-au-v-u m-dkum. (Ibid. 70.) 
E-ena varum-nyir mey-y-t r-dkdtu. (Ibid. 71.) 
O-v-v-u m-arr'e na-v-v-alah ka%aiy'e. (ibid. 72.) 
E 5 enum-uyir nakdra-i t-illai, (Ibid. 73.) 

V 5 kdra na-va-v-otu navild. (Ibid. 74.) 

2 . Iru-makara nakarahkatdmu m-ttat-y-inattil 
Erum-vakara m-olintaintum-train telil-uytrum 
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But Nannular and other grammarians agree with Tolkappia- 
nar in this respect.^ According to them alafctai and 
' shortened at ' can stand both at the beginning and at the end, 
' shortened an ’ only at the beginning, u cannot stand at the 
beginning and I cannot stand either at the beginning or at the 
end. 

The Rg-veda Pratisakhya, the Sukla Yajur-veda Pratisakhya 
and Atharva-veda Pratisakhya say that I (^) cannot stand as 
final. 2 The Rg-veda Pratisakhya adds r also in the 1st verse 
of the 12th chapter. 2 The Sukla Yajur-veda Pratisakhya adds 
that r can stand as final only in the first members of com- 
pounds.^ It seems to me that in mentioning the initial and the 
final vowels in words, Tolkappiyanar has followed the Prati- 
sakhyas since Panini considered it unnecessary to mention them. 


ViTUfuali-v'hh katah-kumari-k-kitai m^tTrenrii 
Kurmi-tatnilinuk k-irreluttam-enpar kdl-valaiye- (V. C. 8.) 
1, Avi na-na-na-ma-na ya-ra~la-va la-la-mey 
Cayu m-ukara ndl-aru m-tre. (Na. 107). 

2. Nalkdrah svar'esu. (R. V. P. 1. 9.) 

Svardsca Ikdravarfam. (S. Y. V. P.l. 87.) 

Anlkdrah svcrrah payah CA. V. P. 1. 4.) 

3. JSfdntam ydnti . . • .\kdra\akd,rau. (R. V. P. 12. 1.) 

4. Nakdrarkdrdvagrahi. (S. Y. V. P. 1. 88.) 



THE 5 AT YA YANA BRAHMANA. 

• » 

BY 

T. R. Chintamani, m.a., 

University of Madras. 

The Satyayana Brahmana was regarded till now as one 
of the lost Vedic Brahmanas. Two copies of this Brahmana are 
mentioned by Oppert m his list of Mss. existing in south 
India but neither of the copies could be traced. The only 
information we had till now regarding the Satyayana Brahmana 
was based upon the quotations from that work found in the 
bhasya of Sayana on the Rg Veda. A few references to that 
Brahmana are also found in other works. 

As early as 1897 Professor Hanns Oertel of the Yale Uni- 
versity contributed a paper to the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society on the Parallel Passages front the Jciiinitixya 
Brdhntcina to Fragments of the Sdtyciyana Br&hnianci. (page 
15 — 48.) In this paper the Professor remarks that there is a 
close parallelism between the Jaiminlya Brahmana and the 
Satyayana Brahmana and he shows the agreement in a clear 
form. Long before 1827, A. C, Burnell, as soon as he 
discovered the Jaiminiya Brahmana, sent in a note • to the 
London Academy regarding the contents of the Jaiminlya Brah- 
mana and there he remarked (Vol. XV, pp. 126.) ** Were it 

not that the Jaiminlyas consider the Satyayana school to be 
different from theirs, I should identify this new Brahmana with 
the Satyayana Brahmana quoted by Sayana. Probably the differ- 
ence between the two schools, if there really be any, is very 
small.” ^ 

According to Burnell and H. Oertel, the ^atyayana Brah- 
mana should have belonged to the Sama Veda, and that accounts 
for the close parellelism that exists between the Jaiminlya 
Brahmana and the Satyayana Brahmana. This conjecture of 
Burnell and Oertel receives corroboration from the remarks in 
the ^Prapancahrdaya, a work published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. On the other hand, the reference to this Brah- 


1. See page 19. 
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mana in the Caranavyuha makes it out to be a Brahmana of the 
Yajur Veda. Writing as late as 1929, Pandit Bhagavad Datta 
of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, states it to be his opinion, that 
this Brahmana should have belonged to the Sama Veda alone. 
All these writers had only the fragments of the Satyayana 
Brahmana before them when they wrote what they did. 

I was fortunate enough to come across a fragmentary copy 
of the Satyayana Brahmana, witten in Telugu characters on 
palm leaf. It consists of 54 leaves with 8 lines on each page. 
The first leaf is missing and therefore we are not able to say in 
what form it exactly began. It abruptly ends in the middle of 
the 53rd leaf, a fact which indicates that the manuscript is in- 
complete. I have been able to identify this work as the 
Satyayana Brahmana on the strength of the statement found in 
the first leaf of the manuscript which contains a list of the 
several works that are contained in the big volume. 

The following subjects are dealt with in the portion that is 
now available. 

1. Audumbarl 

2. Bahispavainana 

3. Ajyavidhana 

4. Gayatravidhana 

5. lyladhyandina 

6. Rathantaravidhana 

7. Vamadevyavidhana 

8. Natidhasavidhana 

9. Kaleyavidhana 

10. Arbhavavidhana 

Regarding the divisions of this Brahmana as found in this 
manuscript, a few words are necessary. On the second page of 
the manuscript we find No. 3. The numbering continues up to 
10 on page 8 of the manuscript where we find 
On page 13 we find after No. 10 as before. On 

page 19 we find similarly The numbering of sec- 

tions after the eighth adhyaya presents some changes. After 
section 5 on page 23 the numbering begins from 1 again and 

goes up to 6, where, curiously enough, we find 


11. Yajnayajniyavidhana 

12. Ukthyavidhana 

13. Ratriparyayavidhana 

14. Atiratra 

i. Vairupavidhana 
ii. Vairajavidhaha 
lii. Sodasavidhana 
iv. Sakvaravidhana and 

15. Mahavrata. 
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Sections 1 and 2 after are missing and the first num- 

ber we come across is 3. There is a change again after No. 4 
and we find Nos. 1 to 6 continuously. Tne numbering begins 

from 1 again and goes up to 7, where we find f^cf)4ll'S<53TT4‘;. 
Then again the number begins from 1 and goes up to 6, on page 
36. The numbering begins again and ends with 6 on page 40, 

where we find As before, the numbering begins 

from 1 and ends with 6 on page 43. Six more sections are 

again found and at the end of the 6th we find 

Then we find six sections continuously and after the 6th we find 

only No. 10 on page 50 where we find the words 

There are six more sections and the manuscript abruptly ends. 

For the sake of convenience, and with the hope that scholars 
may be able to identify other copies of the work, I reproduce 
below one section from the beginning. 


^ct: 

qq ^ qr m (?) q-^rrqf^: 

JT^T 31^5^ qi 3i^ll !T#sFcf e 

5f3T[: fdg%s^ q %cC 


(?) ^|: qrqq 

€qq qr gq (?) i: q^iqi^s- 

=qq^^sgT^ iqq^ jfqq: fqsq^ 

m ^cfr ^ fT5|4 ^Eiq^TF^FqFTW 

ir#^q^ qr ??qqFq==qrq^r '^q q5c 

qtiNI«tlci«iw qiqq^ (?) 

(?) ^ % #r?Rf ^^q^HRTi%qr 

^ qqg| i?q% jT^sr I II ^ i\ 



THE BANAS. 


BY 

T. N. Ramachandkan, m.a., 

Archaeological Assistant, Madras Museum. 

It IS indeed a matter tor gratification that the name Bana or 
Vana, as it is called in Tamil, is found m the inscriptions of most 
of the dynasties of South India that held sway over the country 
from about 345 A. D. to 1500 A. D. To pursue the history of 
those people who were called the Banas or the Vanarayars is 
therefore a pleasant quest for any student, much more so to the 
historian as while dealing with the Banas he has to deal with a 
race of feudatories that served almost all the important powers of 
South India. 

U nfortunately for these Banas, they should have started 
under an evil star, for they not only began as subordinate 
officials in charge of the administration of portions of the king- 
dom but continued almost throughout to be just feudatories of 
the ruling powers and nothing moi'e till about 1500 A, D. Now 
they were the vassals of the Kadambas of Banavasi; then of the 
Western Calukyas. When the Pallavas of Kancipuram were 
in power they swore their allegiance to them. So did they too 
to the Nolamba-Pallavas. After the decline of Pallava power 
they beciime the vassals of the Colas and later on when the 
Pan^yas became powerful they transferred their allegiance to the 
latter. We say that they should have started under a bad star 
because, though they never preferred to be submissive and though 
consequently their restlessness was often visible in sporadic 
attempts to regain their independence, especially when any one 
ruling power was waning, they'never gained their end. Instead, 
reactionary forces set in and the Banas found themselves, after 
every sporadic attempt at independence, more submissive, with 
the dilXercncc that instead of Master Pallava they had Master 
Coja or Pandya to obey now. Like the Sambuvarayans who 
were Cola' feudatories, they indicated their subjection to the 
ruling powers by employing the' names of the kings and the 
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princes of the ruling family as their aliases'^. This they did so 
long as thev were forced to retain their subordinate character. 

This feudatory family “ which played an important part in 
the ancient history of Southern India ” claims descent from the 
demon Mahabali (Mahavali) and his son Bana, whence it is 
c.illed the Bana family. The Bana crest was a bull, the banner 
bore the emblem of a black buck and their drum was called 
patsaca^. 

ReJerences to the Banas are made in inscriptions dating 
from very early times. The earliest mention is in the Talagnnda 
inscription of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman (430-450 A.D.) 
in which it is said that Mayurasarman, the first Kadamba king 
(345-370 A. D.) was helped by an ally of his called ^‘Brhad 
Bana” in his fight with the Pallavas in the forests of 5ri Parvata 
and that he levied tribute from this “Brhad Bana” as well as from 
other kings^. It would appear that the territory of this “ Brhad 
Bana” was very near §rl Parvata, i.e., the present Srisailam in 
the Kurnool district. 

From the Mallohalli plates^ we learn that the progenitor 
of the Gahga line, the illustrious Kohganivarman (425-4.50 
A. D.) was "a wild fire in consuming the stubble of 
the forest Bana ”, while the Hastimalla plates® state that the 
Ganga king Kongani (Konganivarman) was “consecrated to con- 
quer the Bana-mandala”. In the Devarhalli plates® it is narrated 
that the “ Bana-kula '' was confounded by “ the Nirggunda 
Yuvaraja Dundu 

The term “Brhad Bana ” in the Talagunda inscription cor- 
responds to the Tamil term Perum-Bana of the territorial term 
Prnnh-banappadi. It was by the latter term that the Bana 
dominions were denoted. This takes us to the question wliJit 
exactly the Bana capital was and where the Bana territory was 
located. 

According to tradition the Bana capital was known as Pari- 
vipiiri, whose other forms were Prafmt, Parvifnra, Pari-i~ai, 


1. M. E. R., 1919, p. 98, para 21 

2 . S. I. I, Vol. II, p. 388. 

3. E. I., VIII, p. 30. 

4. I. A., V, 136. 

5. E. C. X, IV, 

6. I. A., II, 156. 
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Parvai, Parvi, Parwatptira, Partvipurl and Parigipura. Indeed 
the last term, Parigipura, luisled the late Rai Bahadur Venkayya 
to identify it with Pangi m the Hmdupur Taluk of the Ananta- 
pur District^. The claim of Tiruvallam in the North Arcot 
District for the Bana capital, inasmuch as it was also kiioWn by 
the appellation Vannpiirain, is easily explained by him as merely 
meaning that Tiruvallam was one of the important towns, if not 
the capital, of the Bana territory. Long after the Banas had 
ceased to rule, their scion, wherecer they were, claimed to be 
lords of Parivipitra and of Nandagiri, another equally import- 
ant place. Nandagiri is the present Nandi-drug in the Chik- 
ballapur Taluk, Kolar District, Mysore. The fact that most of 
the inscriptions of the Banas have been found in the Arcot, 
Kolar, Anantapur, and Kurnool districts makes one believe that 
the term Pernmbanappadi which denoted the Bana 
territory was applied to the large tract of territory with 
Srisailam in the noi-th, Kolar and Puhganur in the west, Kala- 
hasti in the east and the river Palar in the south. In the north 
they appear to have been the governors of the Pallava territory 
till the latter were driven down by the weslern Calukyas m the 
latter part of the 6th centuiy A. D. And when the Calukyas 
became powerful they transferred their allegiance to them. They 
are often heard of as participating in petty cattle-raids and 
skirmishes. Sometimes they are actually seen pai ticipating in 
frontier wars=J. 

The Bfina territory was also known as Vadugavali-nierku, 
viiditgavcil/iy in-nicrku , Vadnga7>ali 12000, and also in Sanskrit as 
Andhral pathah pascimato ksitipi, Le., “ the land to the west of the 
Andhra road or ol the country called Andhrapatha ”. Vadnga 
vali-mezktt, is a Tamil rendering of the Sanskrit form used here. 
The Vaclugas are taken to be Kaiiarese by someS, but it is more 
reasonable to take them to be the Telugus to whom the name is 
more commonly applied by the Tamils. Venkayya identifies 
Vadugar-mSrkn with a portion of the modem Ceded Districts, 
which alone would strictly be situated to the west of the Andhra 
country^. Even to-day the Telugus regard the Ceded Districts as 


1, K. L, xi, p. 231. 

2. Ibid. p. 230. 

3, M. E. R., 1915, Part II, para 36. 

4. E. I., xi. p, 231. 
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situated to the west of the Andhra country. Venkayya's identifi- 
cation is strengthened by the fact that "the Pallava dominions 

originally extended into the Ceded Districts and that the Banas 
were also ruling some frontier province in that part of the country 
during the ume of the Kadamba king Mayurasarman The. 
rise ot the western Calukya power in the 7th century acted as 
a check not only to the Pallava power in the Tclugu country but 
also to that ot the local Banas who appear to have guarded the 
Pallava territories there. Consequently the Banas, as Venkayya 
supposes, were forced into the northern portion of the North 
Arcot district^. 

The Banas and the Caljikyas. 

We have already seen that Srisailam was in the vicinity, it 
not the actual seat of the territory of " Brhad Bana , 
a contemporary of Mayurasarman. And we know that 
Srisailam is in the Kurnool district, one ot the Ceded Districts 
and that on its southern border lies Gooty. It was in 
the Gooty province that the earliest known inscriptions, one of 
them dated, of the Banas were discovered in 1920?. All the 
three inscriptions are the records of the western Calukya king 
Vijayaditya Satyasraya Prthvlvallabha who ruled from 696 to 
733-34 A. D. The first two (nos. 333 and 343) are in archaic 
Kanarese while the third (no. 359) is in archaic Telugu. These 
three inscriptions are from different places in the Gooty Taluk of 
the Anantapur District. The first record (no. 333) registers a 
grant of land made by Vikramaditya, while Banaraja was ruling 
over the Tnrainara-Vtsaya. The second inscription (no. 343) 
records the gift of the village of Nadanuru and certain taxes 
in the country of Banaraja. The third inscription (no. 359), 
which is an important record, is assigned to the same Vijaya- 
dit 3 ia Satyasraya Sri Prthvivallabha and is written in Telugu. 
It refers to a fight between the governors of Tnramara-V'isayu 
belonging to Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banaraja, son of Bali- 
kulatilaka Narasirhha Banadhiraja and the lords of Pulagichcruvu. 
Being dated in the 23rd regnal year of Vijayaditya it may be 
assigned to 719-720 A. D. In the fight referred to in this record 
it appears that the rulers of the Tiiramara-Visaya were defeated 
by the chief Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banaraja, son of Narasiihha 
Banadhiraja, who acted on behalf of the king, Vijayaditya. 


1. E. 1, xi. p. 231. 

2. M. E. R., 1920, nos. 333, 343 and 359, 
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filso learn that Vinayaditya, the father of Vijayaditya of the pre- 
sent record, had encamped in 692 A. D. at a village called Citra- 
sedu in the Toraniarn-X^isaya^. Citrasedu is the modern Chitra- 
checlii in the Gooty Taluk and Toraiiurra-Vtsaya is certainly the 
2 iiratnara-Vtsaya of the I'ccord under discussion. The country 
now covered by the Gooty Taluk should have formed the ancient 
Turamara-Visaya, which about 719-20 A.D., the date of the 
present record, was governed by a Bana chief, Vikramaditya 
Bali Indra, in the name of the western Calukya Vijayaditya 
Satyasraya. “ The mention of a tight with the rulers of this 
Vi.saya in the time of Vijayaditya suggests clearly that this part 
of the country was invaded by enemies (probably the Pallavas or 
their leudatorics from the south-east ot it) some time between 
692 and 720 A.D. and temporarily occupied by them. The Bana 
chiefs mentioned above, governed this territory as vassals of the 
western Calukya kings as shown by other inscriptions”^. And 
Vikrauuulitya liali Indra probably owed Xw^aliab "Vikramaditya” 
to the I act that he was a feudatory of the western Calukyas, 
tlui grand-father of Vijayaditya being Vikramaditya. 

The Banas and Ihe PaUavas. 

In the following century we find the Banas changing 
their allegiance to the Pallavas and moving down from the 
Gooty tract to the northern part of the modern North 
Arcot District. Most of their inscriptions of this period 
are found in the present Chittoor region. For a long 
time the chronology of these Pallava leudatories was almost 
obscure. But to-day it is no longer possible to complain of dearth 
of materials. The information given by the Gudimallam plates 
of the Buna Vikramaditya II, when combined with the informa- 
tion found in fither records such as the Udayendiram plates of 
Vikrainaclitya III, five Baiia inscriptions (stone) fr/om Guclimallam, 
Gulgfinp<idc stone inscriptionis and the Mudiyanur plates gives us 
a conncclecl genealogy of these Banas as indicated in the follow- 
ing table: — 


1, Bombay Gaz., vol. I, part II, p. 369. 

2. M- E. R., 1921, p. 87. para 2. 
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Leaving aside the mythical personages in the Bana genea- 
logy we get the following historical persons who were occupying 
the North Arcot district between roughly 700 to 970 A.D., most 
of them being feudatories of the later Pallavas beginning with 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla : — 

1. Nandivarman or Jayanandivarman. 

2. Vijayaditya-Deva L 

3. Malladeva alias Jagadekamalla. 

4. Jayameru Vikramaditya I Banavidyadhara. 

5. Prabhumeru Vijayaditya 11. 

6. Vikramaditya II. 

7. Vijayaditya III Pugalvippavarganda. 

8. Vijayabahu Vikramaditya III. 

Luckily we have ample materials in the shape of inscriptions 
regarding the above 8 persons. 

1. Nandivarman or Jay anandivarmatt — Should hav'e receiv- 
ed this name as being a feudatory of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
From an inscription dated in the 62nd regnal year of Nandivikra- 
mavarman we learn that the Pal lava king of that name had an 
unnamed Mavali-Vanaraya as his feudatory^. Though Venkayya 
has identified 1 his Pal lava with Nandivarman III, the son of 
Dantivarman^, it is clear, in the present state of our knowledge 
of Pallava history, that the long reign extending to 65 years with 
which Nandivarman Pallavamalla is associated would warrant the 
Nandivikramavarman of the inscription under discussion being 
identified with N andi \?'arman Pallavamalla (714-7/8 A.D.). 

2. Vijayadiiya-deva I — was a feudatory of Dantivarman, 

the son and successor of Nandivarman Pallavamalla as is evident 
from one of the Gudimallam inscriptions^ dated in the 49th 
regnal year of Dantivarman (778-829 A.D.). In this, a Bana chief, 
Vijayaditya Mahavali Vanaraya is said to be a feudatory of 
Dantivarman. _____ 

1. S. I. I.. Vol. Ill, p. 91. 

2. E. I., xi, p. 234. 

3. Ibid. p. 225, B. 
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3. Malladeva. — We know of this chief from an inscription^, 
and from the Mudiyanur plates professing to be dated in the 
Saka year 261 (338 A.D.) and consequently declared spurious. If 
we discard the date furnished by the latter plates there seems to 
be no objection to admit its evidence. The plates say that 
Nandivarman was of the Mahabali race and that he was succeed- 
ed b}' his son Vijayaditya-deva, w’ho was succeeded by Malla- 
deva who bore the titles Vadhuvallabha and Nandivarman, and 
resembled the Bodhisattva — “a very uncommon and ancient look- 
ing allusion”. If we admit the evidence furnished by these 
spurious plates we have to admit two things, that he bore the 
title Vadhuvallabha and that he took on himself the name 
Nandivarman to mark his subjection to the Pallava Nandivarman, 
who in this case is surely Nandivarman III, (829-853 A. D.) the 
son of Dantivarman. 


4. Jayameru VtkravtddUya I Banavidyadhara. — ^This chief, 
who was also a Pallava feudatory, entered, however, into a matri- 
monial alliance with the Gahgas. He married Kundavvai, 
the daughter of Pratipati-Araiyar, t. c., of the Ganga 
king PrthvTpati P, who was a contemporary of the 
Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I and of the Pandya king 
Varaguna^. There are three inscriptions speaking of his 
connection with the Pallavas, thereby corroborating the 
evidence w'ith regard to his date furnished by the Gahga alliance 
alluded to above. If the Gahga alliance indicated that this'Bana 
should be assigned to the third quarter of the ninth century the 
inscriptions speaking of his connection with the Pallavas prove 
this point. Of the three inscriptions, two are of Nandivarman III 
and the third of Nrpatuhga. The first which is dated in the 
17th regnal year of Nandivikramavarman* speaks of a Vikrama- 
ditya Mavali Vanaraya as a feudatoiy of the Pallava king. The 
second speaks of the same Bana chief and is dated in the 23rd 
^jndippottaraiyar, who is identified with Nandivarman 
III (829-853 A. D.). The third inscription is dated in the 24th 
year of Nrpatunga (853-879 A. D.), the son and successor of 
* andivarman III and speaks of a Vanavidyadhara Mahabali 


1. M. E. R., 1905. no. 301. 

2. S. 1. 1.. Vol. Ill, p. 99. 

3. E. I., xvii, p. 3. 

4. S.I. I., VoL III, p. 94 . 
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Vanaraya, who can be identified with this Bana chiefs. This 
nscription contains the usual pra^asti attendant on almost every 
Bana inscription, V7S., sakalajagai-irayahJuvanddci-surasiiradlnsa- 
Parame-ivara-praiihartkrta-Mahabahkiilodbhava, from which 
we learn that Mahabali, the progenitor of the Bana race was 
made door-keeper by Paramesvara (Siva). It also contains the 
reference to the Bana territory by the term Vadiigavahyin-tuerhi. 

5. Prahhumerii Vtjayaditya II . — He is referred to in an 
inscription* as the son of Vanavidyadhara and his queen Maha- 
devi-Adigal ahas Maraka-madigal. This inscription being dated 
in Saka 820 (898 A. D.) and containing no reference to the 

Pallavas proves that by 5aka 820 the Banas had no masters and 
that our Vijayaditya was not a Pallava feudatory but an indepen- 
dent king. Foitunately for him he lived at a time when the 
Pallava power had almost waned. To denote his independence 
his records are dated in ^aka years. One, as we have seen was 
dated in Saka 820. Another is dated Saka 827 (90S A.D.)3 and 
is a record of a Bana called Vijayaditya Vanaraya who is identi- 
cal with Vijayaditya II. A few inscriptions discovered in the 
Punganur Zamindan of the North Arcot District make mention 
of Mahavali— Banarasa— Vikramaditya— Banakaiidarpa-Jayameru, 
Mahavali-Vanarasa-Banavidyadhara, and Mahavaii-Vanarasa- 
Fyaydcfj^ya-VIraculamani-Prabhumeru. The third Bana in the 
list can be identified with Prabhumeru Vijayaditya 11, while the 
first two are identical with Vijayaditya H’s father, Jayameru 
Vikramaditya I Banavidyadbara. From these inscriptions we 
also learn that Vijayaditya II had the title ‘ viraculdtnani ’. One 
of these inscriptions speaks of a battle fought at Soremati, to 
capture which Vijayaditya II, or more probably his father allied 
with the Vaidumba king Ganda Tnnetia and opposed on behalf 
of the Perraanadi {i.e., the western Gahga king) the Nolamba 
king (VIra-Mahendra?), and Racamalla and Ma 5 dndadi^, A Bana 
bearing the title “ viracvtlamani” and therefore identical with 
Vijayaditya 1 1, is said to have repelled a raid made on Kdyatur 

i.e., Laddigam in the Punganur Zamindan, by Kaduvatti-Mutta- 
rasa, a general of a Nolamba (Vira-Mahendra?). The fight with 


1. E. I., xi, p. 226. 

2. Ibtd. p, 227, D. 

3. Ibid. p. 228. E. 

4. Ibtd. p. 235. 
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Kaduvatti-Muttarasa is attested to by one of the Gulganpode ins- 
ciiptions, in which it is stated that “ by order of Prabhumeru, a 
hero fought against the Kaduvatti force” i. The title Prabhu- 
meru in this inscription removes all doubts on the point and 
proves that the raid on Koyatur was indeed made in the reign of 
Vijayaditya II. ^ 

Vijayaditya II appears to have ruled till 910 A.D. An ins- 
cription from Manigatta-GollarahaljP attests to a Bana caUed 
Bejeyicta (Vijayaditya) — Banarasa, who is none other than Vijay- 
aditya II, ruling in Saka S U (909 A.D.). The next year, how- 
ever, Saka 832 (910 A. D.) witnesses his death as is proved by an 
inscription in Tamil found on a hero-stone from Cendattur re- 
cording the death of Mavali-Vanarayar Kudiparitandikka- 

manar, whom I identify with our Bana, in a cattle-raid at 
Cendattur^. 


The Banas and the Colas. 

6. Vtkramadiiya . — How long he ruled, it is not easy to 
ascertain. But it was during his reign that the Banas lost the 
little independence that they had got in the reign of Jayameru 
Vikramaditya I. The Cola Vira-Narayana Parantaka I (907-952 
— 3 A.D.) IS said to have suddenly "uprooted by force two lords of 
the Bana kings ”s. Though we are in the dark as to who the two 
Banas were that were uprooted and whether they were uprooted 
simultaneously or in succession, we learn from other sources that 
the Cola Parantaka I conquered the Bana kingdom (probably 
only a part of it) and made it over to his Ganga feudatory Prtlii- 
vlpati II Hastimalla in or before A.D. 915-16®, and that the 
recipient was called Sembiyan Mavalivanarayan, ue., "the Maha- 
valiv^araja (who was a feudatory) of the Cola king” 

1. E. I., xi, p. 235. 

2. I have said here very little of the connection between the 
Banas and the Noiambas as my friend, Mr. M. S. Sarma, who has much 
specialised knowledge on this point, will shortly be publishing an 
article on this. 

3. E. C., X, Kolar. Mb. 229. 

4. M. E. R., 1921, no. 168. 

5. S. I. L, Vol. II, p. 387, verse 9. 

6. E. I., xi, p. 238, 2n. 

7. S. 1. 1. Vol. II, p. 389. 
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7. Vijayadilya III Pitgalvippavarganda. — The title Pugal- 
7iippavavganda that hu bore was also borne by a brothei-in-law of 
the Cola prince Rajaditya, son oi Parantaka I, who was killed 
in the battle of Takkolain in 9*19 A. D. by Butuga, the western 
Gahga Icndatory of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III. This Bana 
appears to have been a contemporary of Rajaditya, Gandaraditya 
and Annjaya, the sons of Parfintaka 1. We hear of a daiighter 
of Arinjaya and sister of Rajakesarivarman Snndara Cola Paran- 
taka II (950-966 A.D.) being given in marriage to a Bana king.i 

8. Vijiiytihahu Vikram&ditya III. — ^According to the 
Uilayencliram plates this chief was a friend of Krsna-raja. Dr. 
Ilultzse.h has identified the Krsna-raja with the Rastrakuta 
king Kr.sna III (about A. I). 950) oi whom we know from other 
sources that lic' made extensive invasions of the south. The 
reason for the Bfina duel calling himself the " dear friend of 
Kr.sna ’’ (Krsfjardja-pnyuh) is not far to seek. We know 
already that the Cola Parfintaka I gave a part of the Bana king- 
dom to his Clahga teudatory Prthivipati II, who was also the 
recipient oi the lilies” ^embiyan Mavalivanarayan ” and '‘Ban- 
udhirfija ” at the hands oi his kind lord. This Banadhirfija was 
therefore a temporary usurper and a predecessor of our Bana 
chiel. He was indeed the Cola king’s candidate for the Bana 
throne, while Vij.iyabalm Viknimaditya 111, the legitimate ruler 
ol the Huiia tin one, w.is the protege ol the Rastrakuta king.2 

It has been sujijioseil that the history of the Banas came 
almost' to an abrupt end with the conquc.st of ihe Pcrnmbdnap- 
padi by Parantaka 1 -ind its transference to the Gahga Prthivi- 
pati 11 1 laslimalla in about 91 5-6 A.D. This was however not 
the case lor we learn that .soon aftei' 915-6 A. D. the Banas seem 
to have movi-d lurther south, crossed the river Palar which was 
till then the southern boundary of the Pcnmibanappadi and 
settleil down on ihe banks of the river South Pennar {Pinakinl) 
calling the uvw aAony Vdndkbppddi or Vanagappadi.^ Vijaya- 
bkhu Vikramaditya 111 appears to have ruled till about 969 A. D. 
in an insenpUnn of the, Col.a Ailitya 11 Karikala (966-970 A. U.) 
a certain Vfuiakovaraiyar Virapanimar is rcferied to, who is 


ostens: 

ibly iilenlieal with Vikramfulitya llhh 
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The province of Vanagappadt appears to have come into 
existence as such prior to 949 A. D.^ and the Rastrakuta Krsiia 
HI (about 950 A.D.) appears to have given it to a Vaidumba 
feudatory of his. Another feudatory of Krsna III, the Ganga 
Prthvi-Gahgaraiyar (who was different and later than the 
Prihivipati who was a contemporary of the Cola Parantaka I) 
was an ally of the Banas as is evident from ,his espousing the 
daughter of a Vanakdvaraiyar. It is not clear why the Bana 
territory should have been apportioned to the Vaidumba by 
Krsna III, " the dear friend ” of Vikramaditya III or why a 
Ganga should espouse a Bana lady unless it be that the protege 
of the Cola Parantaka I was the person defeated by Krsna III 
and his territory (x. e., a part of the kingdom that was given to 
him by Parantaka I) was the province handed over to the Vai- 
dumba feudatory of Krsna III. The Bana lady that was espous- 
ed by the Ganga should then be of the main legitimate line, to 
which Vikramaditya III belonged and whom Krsna 111 was 
bent on restoring to his legitimate throne. Krsna 111 should 
have helped Vikramaditya III along wdth the Ganga feudatory 
against the Cola protege and the result was a grateful matrimonial 
alliance between the Bana and the Ganga. We have no doubt 
that Vikramaditya III was almost a feudatory of Kr.sna 111 just 
like the Vaidumba, the Ganga and other feudatories of the latter. 
And Krsna, the mighty invader of the south as he was, ap- 
pears to have united these minor powers by marriage ties and 
the like so that they can help him against the imperiai power 
of the south, the Cola. 

The subsequent history of the Bilnas under the Colas is 
meagre and almost fragmentary. With the advent of Rajarfija 
I (985-1014 A. D.) they appear to have become feudatories of tiie 
Colas. Though a Bana called Vanaraja Alagamaiyan is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Parthivendravarman from" Tin ana 1 - 
puram it is not clear if he had become a feudatory of the latter 
who preceded Rajaraja I by perhaps a few years.2 Buj^ oj their 
subjection to Rajaraja I we have proof, lor in an inscription 
from Jambai in the South Arcot district^ a Bapa with the usual 
Bana titles and named Maravan Narasirhhavarman alias Raja- 


1. E. I., xi, p. 239. 

2. Ibid. 

3. M. E. R. 1906, No. 86. 
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raja-Vana-Kovaraiyar is mentioned as a feudatory of Rajaraja. 
The fact that the Bana here has adopted the name of Rajaraja as 
his alias, in accordance with the Bana custom, proves our point. 
About this Bana we have it that he built a tank at Nerkunram 
( Vayiramega — Caturvedi mahgalam) . 

In the time of Rajendra Cola I (1012 — 1044 A. D.), the 
son and successor of Rajaraja I, we find that the Bana territory 
(Vanagappadi or Vadagarai-Vanagappadi) was called Ivladhuran- 
taka-valanadu. This is strictly in accordance with the Cola 
custom of naming places under their subjection wnth their 
own names and titles. And in the time of Kulottunga I (1070- 
1120 A. D.) it was called Rajendra-valanadu^. Kulottunga 
did not stop there. He named his throne at Mudigondasola- 
puram Vanadhirajan^. The Banas appear to have taken service 
under the Colas. Thus for instance Kulottunga I counted 
among his officers a Vanarajan, and his son Vikrama-Cola 
(1118-1135 A. D.) had two, a Mahabali-Vanaraya and a Viru- 
darajabhayankara-Vanakovaraij^n.^ Kulottunga III (1178-1216 
A. D.) had a Bana feudatory who was called Rajarajadevan 
Ponparappinan Vanakovaraiyan of Arkalur, who is however 
different from his namesake who was a feudatory of Ko-Perun- 
jifigadeva (1243 A.D.), for the latter, though also a Ponparappina- 
Vanakovaraiyar has been identified by Venkayya with Maga- 
desan Vanakulottaman and Virainagadan Rajarajadevan 
Ponparappinan Magadaipperumal mentioned in inscriptions 
from the South Arcot district and Kudimiyamalai in the 
Pudukottah state. The fact that he bears the alias Rajaraja- 
devan shows his subjection to the Cola, for we know that 
Kulottunga’s son was Rajaraja III. 

As regards the Bana feudatory of K6-Perunjingadeva, we 
have inscriptions of his in the South Arcot district and the 
Pudukottah state. His title Magadesan or Magadaipperumal has 
come for some discussion at the hands of Dr. Hultzsch and 
Venkayya. Both connect the Magadai-mandalam referred to in 
one of the inscriptions of the above chiefs with the Makara or 
Magara kingdom that the Hoysala Narasiihha II is said to have 


1. M. E. R., 1906-7, Part TI, para 46. 

2. Ibid.' 1910, Nos. 93—96. 

3. E. I., xi, p. 239, 7n. 

4. M. E. R., 1903, No. 10. 
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conquered. While Dr. Hultzsch locates Ihe Magara in the 
Coimbatore or Salem district, Venkayya places it between South 
Arcot and Tnchinopoly districts. His remarks are as follows: — 
“At Tittagudi on the border between the districts of Trichino- 
poly and South Arcot has been found an epigraph of Magadesan 
Ponparappina Vanakovadaraiyar I'ecording the gift of a village 
in Magadai-mandalam. Three other records from the same 
village show that the district of Magadai should have been close 
to the village, if it was not actually included in it. It would not 
be an altogether wild conjecture to suppose that Mahara, 
Makara and Magara of the Hoysala inscriptions is identical with 

the Magadai-mandalam ruled over by the Vanakovaraiyai 

mentioned . If this identification be true, it would indicate 

the movement of the Banas further south as far as the Pudukkottai 
state. The chief of this province who was evidently a feudatory 
of the rebel Perunjinga had to be overcome before the latter 
could be attacked by the Hoysala generals commissioned to 
liberate the Cola king Rajaraja III from captivity."^ When 
the Banas become feudatories of Ko-Perunj'inga, their action 
only means that they show their usual spirit of restlessness 
already alluded to and make a bid for independence by making 
common cause with the rebel chief against the Cola Rajaraja 
III, especially when the Cola power was waning. 

The Banas and the Pandyas 

When Cola power fell in about 1250 A. D. and the Pandyas 
came to rule the land, the Banas found again to their dismay 
that they had now Master Pandya instead ol Master Cola, for we 
learn from Pandya inscriptions that the Banas had become now 
Pandya feudatories.^ 

Most of them held office under the Pandya sovereigns in 
the 13th and the 14th centuries A. D. From a few inscrip- 
tions of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc. A. D. 1251 A. D.) 
from Chidambaram^ we learn that he “inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Telungas at Mudugur, slaughtering them and their 
allies, the Aryas, right up to the bank of the Peraru and 
driving the Bana chief into the forest”^. Mr. Nilakanta Sastri 


1. E. I. xi, p. 240. 

2. Ibid. 

3, M. E. R., 1913, Nos. 332, 340 and 361. 

4, Ibid. 1914, part II, para 18. 
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lakes this campaign of Sundara Pandj'a to have taken place some 
time before 1260 A. D,, the enemy against whom the campaign 
was primarily directed being Gandagopala, a Telugu-Coda 
ruler, who was perhaps helped by the Kakatiya king Ganapati 
and the Bana chieftain who is said to have been “driven into 
the forest.” Who this Bana chief was is not clear. 

There are references in the records of Kulasekhara (acc. A.D. 
1268) and his contemporary Vira Pandya to a number of chieftains 
with names ending in Vanadirayan or Mavali Vanadirayan, who 
were in charge of the administration of portions of the Pandya 
kingdom. In later times these chieftains took advantage of the 
rivalry among the Pandyan princes and the consequent weakness 
of the central government to bid for freedom and to “ restrict 
the actual rule of the later Pandyas to the Tinnevelly district.” 
So long as they were under the Pandya subjection they seem to 
have been employing the names of the ruling kings and the 
princes as their aliases. This becomes also apparent from the 
fact that their Pandya suzerains referred to them in teims evin- 
cing paternal interest like pillat, makkal etc. 

From the records of Jatavarman Sundara Pandi,^ (acc. 12ol 
A. D.) we get the name of a Bana feudatory called Parakrama 
Pandya Mabeli Vanadhiraya alias Pavanahgakara.i He was 
also called Makkanayanar. Another Bana chieftain of the name 
Vikrama Pandya Mahabali Vanaraya-Nayanar has been assigned 
to this period.2 Jatavarman Vira Pandya (acc. 1253 A. D.) had 
in his service a Mabeli-Vanarayar whom he calls Pillai Kula- 
sekhara. The term Kulasekhara, as we have seen, was a mark 
of subjection of the Bana to the Pandya ruler, while the term 
Filial was a mark of almost parental interes* that the said Pandya 
ruler had for his subordinate officer. The term Kulasekhara 
associated with the name of this Bana leads one to identify this 
Bana with a Pillai Mabali-Vanarayar, who was ser\-ing Maravar- 
man Kulasekhara (acc. A. D. 1268) as the latter's governor of the 
province of Konadu, which formed part of the present Puduk- 
kottah state. Another Bana officer of both Sundara Pandya and 
Maravarman Kulasekhaia was entmsted with the province of 
Keralasihga-Valanadu, which has been identified with a portion 
of the present* Ramnad district, and this Bana appears to have 


1. M. E. R., 1916, part II, para 28. 

2. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Pandyan Kingdom, p- 187. 
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enioved the governorship of this province fiom about 1251 A. D. 
to 1292 A. D. 

When, in the second half of the 14lh century the Pandya 
power had waned and the Pfindyas themselves were forced to 
loose Madura and had to content themselves wdth their southern- 
most possessions in the Tinnevelly district, we find the Banas 
asserting themselves. It appears that Kampana, the Vijayanagai'a 
viceroy, was assisted by the Banaraya chieftains in his final con- 
quest of Madura, the Pandya capital, “ and these quandom 
feudatories of the Pandya kings doubtless had an interest in thus 
restricting the lange of Pandya power," It appears that these 
Bilna chieftains had an easy time under the Vijayanagara 
monarchs and had vast opportunities to rise to prominence. 

It has not been possible to identify the Bana that is said to 
be the author of Trivikrama-vrtU, a Prakrt grammar, though 
we have got the information that he claims himself to be 
a descendant of the Bana family and had the name Trivikrama- 
deva, whence the name of the work. But this much is clear, 
that he was a Bana chieftain of the 15th century.^ 

Two Bana chieftains, one named Sundara Tol Mahaviliva- 
nadirayar, and the other Muttarasa Tirumalai Mahavilivanacli- 
rayar were first noted by Sewell, who remarks that they wei e 
rulers of Madura in the period 1451-1499 A. D.^ The subse- 
quently discovered inscriptions at Srlvilliputtur in Ihe Tinnevelly 
district record that these two Banas “ obtained possession ‘of the 
Pandya throne in 1453 and 1476 " and that they were popularly 
known as “ Mahavali Vanadhiraja 

From a few inscriptions from different places in the Madura 
district^ we get some detail about two Banas that were pow’-erful 
in the country in the 16th century A. D. The earlier of the two 
w'as one Mahabah-Vanadharaya-Nayaka. The other that followed 
him was Sundarattol-Udaiyar Mavali-Vanadarayar also knowui ns 
Sundarattoludaiya Mahabah-Vanadarayar or more simply Mavali 
Vanadarayar. He bears the qualification irandakalain eduita- 
j. e., “who revived the past. " This epithet is best explained by 
Venkayya as suggesting that the said Bana was responsible for 

1. E. C., X, VIII. 

2. Sewell, List of Antiquities, ii, p. 223. 

3. I. A., XV, p. 173 , E. C., X, VIII. 

4. M. E. R., 1902, Nos. 585 & 587 ; 1903, Nos. 109, 113, 121. 
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llu' rc'-csIablishiiK'nl of the Pandya kingdom, and it would appear 
as (hough hf is cautioning us not to rely too muchon this expres- 
sion when he follows his translation of the expression with the 
toHowing lemarks; — 

“ 'This may be taken to show that he took some part m 
the alteiu}’'! uuule by the contemporaneous Pandya princes 5ri- 
vallabha ami Kulasekhara to set up a show of Pandya 
■ ei eigntx 

have thus sei'u that the study of the history of the Banas 
has been the stiuly ol “ the movement of a tribe from one pait of 
Southern iiulia lo another.” 

j .Vi'/e. —it was remarked on page 302 ante (lines 19 and 20) 
that all the thi'et' incrijrtions, Nos. 333, 343 and 359 of 1920 
belong to \'.iiayaclilya Satyfisraya tsri Prthvivallabha (A. D. 

Thougli, in No. 343 the name Vijayaditya does not 
occur. The asciiptiou of this record to ihe same king is based 
upon the jHesencech the hinidas Salya.sraya Sri Prthvivallabha 
m the s.iu 1 reel 'I'd. j 


1. ih 1, xi, p. 240, 



MADHAVA: an unknown bhasyakaka for 

THE RGVEDA 


BY 


Dr. C. Kunhan Raja m.a., D. Phil, (oxon.) 


Reader m Sanskrit, University of Madras. 


There is the Bhasya on the Rgveda called the Vedartha- 
prakasa by Sayana Madhava. It is called the Madhaviya Veclaidha- 
prakasa as well. In this Bhasya, Sayana refers to a Madhava 
Bhatta^, who has been now identified with Madhava son of Veh- 
katarya^. There is a third Madhava, who is the son of Nfira- 
yana Sun and who has written a Bhasya on the Samaveda.3 
Besides these three Madhavas, there is a fourth Madhava w^ho has 
written a commentary on the Rgveda. So far as I know there is 
only one manuscript of this work available and that is now in 
the possession oi the Adyar Library. Itis numbered XIX L. 52. 

It IS an old palm leaf manuscript, written in Grant ha chara- 
cters. The writing is legible, but the manuscript is worm-eaten 
in parts. It contains 87 folia each folio is about 18 inches 
long and li inch wide, with an average of 8 lines a side, each 
line containing an average of 2| Granthas. Thus the total extent 
is about 3500 Granthas. The manuscript is complete for the first 
Astaka. 


The work opens : 

# ^ I 

1 - 

2 . 

3. 


4. m.1 qisc: 

5- 14 § 

6 . 

7 . 


1. R. V. X, 86, 1. 

Libiary 38 D. 15, Mysore Catalogue of 1900 No. 2; T. S. S* xevi. 
Bikair. ^'alcutta Sanskrit College, 
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IUIaSYAKAKA for the rgveda 

Tlu'i't' -ivi’ ihussix unustiip lines (though defective in some 
Inu''') .inti .1 ti.ignu-ni ol the seventh line. There must be one 
nuiie hue t«i in. ike up Iwu uniistvip st'.inzfis. There is no lacuna 
bi’iueen the lilies in llie ni.uiiiscnpt, and it is not possible to fix 
the ev.iet positiun ul t lie missing pada. It is very likely that 
tlie til ‘.1 pad.i !•' 

This 1. ttiinul t(i he liie first pada in his Anukramaniis. His 
Akhv ataimUi .unain < ipens: 

3fr v:rtcT% ^TR^^rq: i 

The la>t line niav he; 

ijqRi 3:^ qvlf^cTi: 

111 the ‘.ei niid pada extracted above there is a reference to 
1 ivad.i h Aniikr.iiuani. And in the last 4 padas the names of 
.tiiiie lit the Aiiukiaiuanis tire given; :ind iii the last line there is 
t he \v< ‘1 d ^1. 


The Anukrainauis are : 

(ij iKSRq ^ S'!, 

(o) (7) («) 1 

III ih'" titth line musi he lor and 1 %... must be fcT^ 

I'tf'*! iuu'>t he a mistake. It can be only 
a . the ineiie dmus, 

Ju tiie hodv Ot the Uliasya, so far as it is available, he 
uieutioie. til' loltowmg Aimknimaius of his: 

(U m f^qicl (‘^) (I'T 


(;A t<') ff%je I 

I .,,ve heln\\ the complete list of references to his Anukra- 
niaiu .. 'uhieh Madliava gives in the available portion of his 
Hhasva >*n the Rgvi'da: 


h • m qqRR 3r33;ixicq5qm»«q I 


1. Hhiiijyn on RV. i, 'A5,l, 

V— .40 
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2- cT5r i^'ni^TcRq 

fTMT^ ^ 3f33a^csr^^ I 

5T cT^ I cic^l II 

3- =gTJn%^5T srif^iTiq^ 

II 

'*■• qi^i% s>-^tsgsfi4T»^FS^- 

WTIW:^ n 

3* qt^T=^; I I 

so 

I 

II 

6. gqqr^ffqi: ^acqqf^ ^tetpcT aRj^^qiqiqT: 

11 

^ ^ q^^Fif cT#[qT3[R ^ 1 ^ 552 ?; 

wrr 5 ^»T»Ris^gf 11 

3RTq^i% grqiKq-^ ^ I 31% 

fl %qiR: JT^Jlf^JT 5fr^^5qg 1 3Tq =q 3T?cT RISC' 

aiqiRsr^ g^^^HTTcToq: \ eisr qtFTsq 

^ f^H II 

10- 3i^iqq=hKij| %g: Wng5jvqinTTJR?TTf%^g? II 
iRiqicCFii^: 1 m ^Rot II 

12* % xjl |cqr^; II 

^ ^ # 5Enltq^% ff^ f^^fr^g^goqrg’^’^^^ii 


1 . Bhasya on RV. i, 30, 19. 

2. „ RVi, 117, 18 

3. „ RV. i, 89, 5. 

4. Bhasya on RV. i, 25, 13. 

3* „ „ i, 61, 8. 

*> ,, 1, 65, 1. 


7. 

»» 

RV.-i, 25, 19. 

8. 

>9 

RV. i, 34, 4. 

9. 

5» 

RV. i, 25, 1. 

10. 

J» 

„ i, 31, 8. 

11. 

99 

„ i, 30, 9. 

12. 

91 

„ i. 36, 20. 
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14. 


liL rv I cTW I 

f%^T^R?T5^JTnRTr5^H^^ ti 

l5- art =5 HlPt; SErtrtggrtq; | qq^ =q 
^5rtrtR^ II 


16. 


(1 




Deviirajii in his Nighantiibhasya (published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal) says that Madhava son of Vehkatarya wrote 
a Hhasya on the Rgveda, and he has also written a large number 
of Anukiamanis.® In the body of the Nighantubhasya, he 
ijuotes veiy often from Madhava, A large number ot quotations 
arc found in the newly discovered Bhasya of Madhava, I give 
the following ; — 


1. Madhava ; 

I II 

Devaraja : 


fl:ffrqr8j^g5a^R I # (I 


Madhava : 


I II 

I k’varaja : 

.3. Madhava : 

3nf?:TTr: i 3P^g:m;“ n 


1. 

Bhayya on RV. i, 112, 18. 


Edition. 

2. 

„ „ i, 53, 7. 

7. 

Bhasya on RV. i, 31, 3. 

3. 

„ „ i, 8^, 14. 

8. 

p. 187. 

•1. 

„ „ i, 116, 12, 

9. 

Bhasya on RV. i, 62-4, 

5. 

„ „ i, 25, 3, 

10. 

p. 67. 

6. 

p. 4, Bibliothica Indian 

1— » 
t-* 

Bha§ya on Rv. i, 30, 12 . 
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Devaraja : 

(I 

From this it is certain that Devaraja is quoting from this 
Vedabhasya, and also from the Anukramanis written by this 
Madhava. It is true that there are quotations from the other 
Madhavas already known. 

About the new Madhava, we know that his name is 
Madhava^ and that he belongs to the village designated Gomati^. 
I give below all the colophons found at the end ol the various 
Adhyayas in the first Astaka. 

fiffq ^ 

ficTJifd^fq li 

2. ^RTcI^qT f^dT4 

511% 511% srr^i I 

{%5ii: ^?iqr: 

^51^2^151 5R%%: (I 

3. 5PT?llS5K^5I 

^ (1:^151511 

% ^1^^ % I) 

4. 3i«i nt^ri^ 55iiti^s-'KiTq ^ 

^l%pq% gjqqiOT: I 

=^rg-%% f| it 

5. sqifi^ ^mcT^qr: 

^^1 itq qst%[ I 

% T%afqit qfD^%q^f%I%; || 


1. p. 348. 


2, Colophon, 5. 


3. Colophon, 2. 
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•i^sgqrsR^fwqissrgfi^; n 
7 eFiqfoqiq^ 

crq I 

eRiqcT^ qqt 

5 igffrrefTr{% fqsrr: n 

K. ^Tcf: fq; fg: 3 r ciT^q'iqT^ 

f% ^ %: ^ I 

sTfi^ 

q....cri?:?TRi:R^ qqr H 

'I'lns Mfulhiivu IS diffutent fi'om Madhava son of Venkatarya, 
who IS tilt' authoi or Rtfarlhadlpika. I give below the Com- 
nifiihiry on two niaii Iras selected at random to sho-w that the two 
eomiiifntiinos urr difleixul from each other. 

ft) Madhava son ol Vohkalarya : 

3 Tf g ^ f'S:' I =q=qR: 1 

I 5 ^%qjcri t ^ 

ff?f^qr qr qf^ror^r i ^nfq- 

fwJT T^lJiqri^qT^ qqqqq^ 3^5^ ^ 

srq’lq I g;? =q ^iq^qq^q il 

"riu* pi<‘hc*itl Mudhilvii : 

an §[‘ t aqtqq ^ l i i^or 3«qq[^ 

ir':i»qr‘‘qiqqne 7 f?= 5 (qi^, ^afiq; f^i'qqjR i iq fq fcqr 

I sRn%'T.fn qrrsqqqq^gi^q; I 

f ^ qq; qiqiq^qfqqcq q qp^qiq i q gqfeqi^if 
f 3 n?Ef|q; i ?iRq f i%qjcrT ffq ay^Eq^qi^q^ i 

qqfqiq? qiscqiq; | qaifq^Tqq: I qsq qqq;q^ Sfq^jg^ an^:, I 
snoifsrf f%?qqsT fqSi^^qi^^qTiq ^qsqf^fq q^oR I qt^^iq. 
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oqrpsroiq^ (I 

(ii) Madhava son of Venkatarya : 
c# I cq ^ #R acf^ori ^ 

wn ^sjg; ii 

Thepr esent Machava : 

cq ^ I ^ cTfqqH^qrsR qt ^fpjRq^ 

anfpg: qrg i q^^ qrse: ^%ott ^ ^ ^3 

I ^%aTT C[^; I 5T3nq^|f|cTt ^T ^^T^cTT I II 

There are some places where both the Madhavas deal with 
the same point. But neither makes a reference to the other. I 
give the following instances; 

(i) Madhava son of Venkatarya ; 

snq’iT 5q%^3:?q #^=b¥iT 3n^ I 

snaf# ^ ii 

^ ^ 1! 

The present Madhava : 

a#qf^ 1 q^seqf^: fq I | cT^ 

a 

(ii) Madhava son of Venkatarya : 

gci^qqR'iri^ q cqrqcRqn^qr^ I 

5r =^?ci=qfqfT^TcT qq qq^^ li 

qrqiqf^tqfqf qqr q^g; ^^q: i 

Iscqtgq^ q^qiqrfq II 

3iq ^^s^^qTqfqi: ^iqT%% | 

cT^ gqr^ca^ 3^=qqqf a 


1. 

RV. i, 10, 11. 

4. 

Bhasya on RV. i, 12, 2. 

2. 

RV. i, 18, 5. 

5. 

Cf. r. S. S. Edition V R i 

3. 

Karika iv, iii, 4 and 7. 

6. 

Karika i, i, 14. 
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T1h‘ present Mficlhuva : 

?rif^cT I: 3^53^1% 1 ^ 

cq^sai ^ f^qaaiqf I 3{RqT%cT^^ #s^: I 

%Ilc?^arip.' [\ 

(iii) Mfidliava sun of Venkalfirya : 

ff?^5 cT^HT^SK I 

cqqqRTT fl% ^^^'k U 

g =q sT^ri^ I 

sg^i^: qTswkT% ii 

?;tr ^T|>Tnft5Tqt^aTi3; 1 

'I'he presrnt iMfulhuvn : 

?T%fi2!:q^ci5qji. 1 sfsi i s 

wfiifiTj; 1 ^ afsfvfftm qTqFqjT3i5r 11 

'I'lie iuilowing points are clear. (1) There are three 
Mi'nlhuvas who have commented on the Rgveda, namely Sayana 
Madhava, Mfidhava son of Vehkatarya and the present Madhava. 
(2) If IS the last of the three that has written the Anukramaius 
which Devaraja attrihntes to Madhava son of Vehkatarya. 
{\) The second and the third Madhavas cannot be identical. 
(4) I kwaraja identities all the Mfidha^as with Madhava son of 
Vehkatarya. 

li, till- Ti-iviindruni Idiliice Library, there is a work called 
ll„- Nriuiiikliyriliuiiiknimimi. 1 give below a few stanzas from 
the h*-ginning of the work. 

ift; 1 I 

qc^ ?q?i[ qi^*i ^ 

3iiq^tjq{^ =5r U 

53cqi%^ qR^^eTirndT I 

q5:i^qi?q5H^^ > 


! , »hu!#ya on RV. i, 24, 1. 
2. Kfuikas, v4v, 11, 12a, b. 


3. Karika v-iv, 15. 

4. Bha§ya on RV. i, 100, 1. 
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q'^T%?5^fiwrTi^r5|jTr w || 

5rf%^ Jr^qcii: i 

5nwrFTT%ir’T^ (I 

q?:rf% i 

3r»7f ft i 

tqf’T: ii 

F'urther on in the Introduction, Madhava says that he has 
wiitten twelve Anukramanis. The twelfth is the Bhasya itself. 
So he calls the Bhasya the g; | g;^;.|^gt>-4fuf^ r introductory 

stanzas of the Bhasya, quoted in the beginning of this Paper, 
Only the Akhyatanukramani and the Namanukramani are avail- 
able. I quote below what he says about his Anukramanis : 


1- 3in5qrT?TT35Rqf^tqi[ qftcTsqiJicT'T i 

2* l 

3- ^qrcTTgqiqf&iqiT ct^ fl:%: i 

sr^qiJTfqqir gq? ^^q^nlrq^r | 
cT^qrsq^^RT ft?^% I 

q^«?3qiqt^qq fqqqcq^q^ilrffj | 
cfqr g:ffrcir fft i 

argqjqfqqiT q^ ?q^Ts§?q %cff?T: | 

^^qgqiq^rqiT ^iwi^qgq-iqft i 
sqi^^qM ft %tq ^itcnq^^ra; i 
eqqrgqrf^T qctq ftt: | 
qf%?qq^^5qT I 

8. ^Tgqjqte cT^qi^T^ RlfTIsm ft^: | 

9* ^Sgqiqoflf ^^^T%q;Tcft: 1 

10. ^iq^^qfq^ t^cn^TI | 

»^^lftcraTqiq35Rqfqq;T clcT: | 
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SIT^qgsRFIiqeRT I 

3^: ^ srra'TTf^cTT: I 

^rsr^cT ^ TF^qr^rf 1 

In a certain recension of the Rgvedabhasya by Skanda- 
svamin, which is different from the recension for which the first 
Adhyaya has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
as No. XCVI, there are many quotations from the Namaiiukra- 
mani of the present Madhava. I give some quotations. 

1. 5. ^ qtf 

2. ^fr 6. ^ 

3. f%r^l %ron m: 

4. 51%!^ 

I am bringing out an edition of this recension of the 
Rgvedabhasya by Skandasvamin. I may here mention that 
none of these quotations is found in the recension published in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. If Skandasvamin is really 
quoting from the present Madhava, he must be one of the 
earliest of Vedic commentators, as Skandasvamin is, on the 
evidence now available, placed at about 600 A. D. The a\’ail- 
able portion of the Vedabhasya by the present Madhava will 
be soon published by me. 


V— 41 



ISTA-SIDDHI :AN OLD ADVAITIC WORK. 


BY 

M. HiRIYANNA, M.A., L.T., 

Mysore. 

In concluding his Advaita-siddhi which has become a classic 
of Indian philosophy, Madhusudana Sarasvati remarks^ that there 
were m his time three advaitic works bearing the title of Stddhi 
and that he added a fourth to them. He is comparatively a 
recent writer (1500 A, D.) but the three works to which he refers 
are all very old. They are : (1) The Naisharmya-siddlii of 
Suresvara which is well known and has been published more 
than once. It as a work contemporaneous with Saihkara and is 
indeed said to have been composed at his suggestion.^ (2) The 
Bralima-siddJn of Mandana Misra which is now for the first time 
in the course of publication under the editorship of Maharaaho- 
padhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami ^astri. This work also may be 
taken as contemporaneous with Samkara. Perhaps it is slightly 
earlier.3 (3) The Ista-siddht of Vimuktatman which is little 
known now. It is of this work that some account is proposed to 
be given here, indicating particularly its place m the history of 
Vedantic thought. Its author, as known from the colophon^ 
was a disciple ot one Avyayatman and seems to have written 


II 

Cp. 900, Nirnaya-sagara Edition.) 

2. See I. 3. (Bombay Sanskrit Series. No. xxxviii.) 

3. Contrary to common belief, Suresvara and Mandana Misra are 

not the same. See JRAS. for 1923, pp. 259 63. 

4. The colophon is as follows : — 

Some Manuscripts substitute for 
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another work named Prainana-vrita-mrnaya (28)^. Manii^cr.pi'- 
of the Ista-suldlii are rathei raie, thej’ being found only in a ic-\\ 
public libraries. They are also generally incorrect, evidently 
because the work has ceased to be studied for a ver\’ long time ; 
and the copies of it made in later times have not been pioperly 
scrutinized. The work is now being printed and will soon 
appear in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series^. 

It is well known that Ramanuja in his Sri-hhasya has insti- 
tuted a searching examination into the advaitic doctrine of 
Sariikara. In doing so he has, as may be expected, taken as 
his authority for Advaita, the statements of Saihkara himself, and 
of other celebrated exponents of the doctrine like the Vivarana- 
kara.3 But in one essential portion of his examination which is 
designated the mahdpurva-paksa^ and in which are found 
s'lii'Yimarised some of the characteristic features of the Ad\aita 
such as the unity, permanence, self-dependence etc. of anuhhUii 
or Brahman, Ramanuja draws his information solely from the 
Istn-siddhi. We have for this the authority of no less a per-on 
than Vedanta Desika^; and it is fully corroboiated by the 
arguments as given m this portion of the Sn-bh&sya and even b\ 
some of the phrases and turns of expression which Ramanuja 


1. The figures within brackets, whether in the bod}’ of the Paper 
or in the foot-note, reter to the pages of the Deva-nagari Jtlanuscnpt in 

the Mysore Oriental Library. i 

2. I have to express my gratitude to the Curators of the Oriental 

Libraries in Madras and in Mysore for permitting me to consult the 
MSS. of the work in the Libraries and lending or furnishing me copies 

of them. , , .TO < *v 

3. Cf. e.g. passages occurring on pages 69 and, 172 of the 

Nirnaya-sagara Edn. of the ^rt-bhasya on the first iow sufras with those 
in the Edn, issued from the same Press of Samkara s Skajr^ 
onfhererraem-rnrrnwithfenrnnPr-nSM etc. and on ,»ge 13 of P.r,nn. 
padika-vivarana (Vizianagaram Sanskrit Senes) respective y. 

4 pp 45 — 69 ; in the Nirnaya-sagara Edition. 

5*. See Tattva-ilka Cp. 34 part ii of the Conjeevaram Edm)^ hij 

incomplete commentary on the ^n-Mdsy. where 

,tara of the I^,-s.dih, and states that the snnrmary rf the 

/X is according to the arguments of that stanza. Th.s stanza rs- 
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takes from the Ista-siddhi. The very word attubhuU which he 
so frequently uses in this connection in the sense of Brahman 
is taken fiom it. It is clear from this that the Ista-siddhi was 
once held in high estimation by scholars in Southern India 
where Ramanuja wrote; and that the work is important 
not only for tracing the development of the Advaita doctrine but 
also for a proper appreciation of the reasoning adopted by 
Ramanuja in refuting that doctrine. Its importance is further 
indicated by the references to it found throughout the literature 
of both these schools of Vedanta.^ We shall mention some 
of these in the sequel. 

It would be useful if the chronological position of such an 
important work could be ascertained. We know that it is older 
than Ramanuja. The references to it traceable in other 
Vedantic works are all later than Ramanuja; and their evidence 
is consequently of no use to us in this connection. One of these, 
however, is in a work which is definitely earlier, viz. the 'AUna- 
siddJii of Yamunacarya who belonged to the same Vedantic 
tradition as Ramanuja and is stated to have been his farama- 
gtirti or preceptor’s perceptor. In discussing the nature of the 
self from various standpoints in this wbrk, Yamuna quotes the 
first stanza of the Ista-siddhi and attempts to refute the advaitic 
position as stated in it.^ This is the very stanza which, accord- 
ing to the Taitva-tika, Ramanuia had in mind in criticising the 
conception of Brahman in the Advaita. In fact, Ramanuja . in 
this respect traverses the same ground as Yamuna had done 
before him. This shows that the Ista-siddhi w'-as regarded as a 
work of authority on the Advaita by 1100 A. D. which date we 
may assign to one that is reckoned as the parama-gttrit of 
Ramanuja. No clear reference to our work is known in any 
earlier writing so that we must fix 1050 A. D. as the inferior 

1, See (i) Tattva-pradipika of Citsukha pp. S3 (com.) 
363 (com.) and 381 (Nirnaya-sagara Edn.) (ii) Kalpa-taru on Vacas- 
pati’s Bhamafi p. 932 (Nirnaya-sagara Edn.) (iii) Advaita-siddhi, p. 
440. (iv) Vivarana-prameya-samgraha of Vidyaranya, p. 225. 
(Vizianagaram Series). Cv) Vedanta-sdra ; Edited by Jacob* (Nirnaya 
sagara Press), p. 89. (vi) Sarvdrlha-siddht on Tativa-muktd-kalapa by 
Vedanta Desika, p. 417. (Benares Edn.) The stanza which is quoted 
here and is described as ‘a child’s prattle’ is Ista-stddhi, i, 9. 

2. 21 of the work printed at Conjeevaram under the title 
of Siddht-traya. 
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limit of its date, assuming that it should have taken at least ^0 
years for the work to have attained the standing implied bv hs 
being referred to as an authority by the followers of a Hval 
school of thought. This limit receives support from a rather 
unexpected quarter— the Srl-hantlia-cariia of TsJahkhaka which 
belongs to the early part of the 12th centuiy.i In the last canto 
of this work which gwes a glowing description of contemporary 
men of letters, mention is made of an author who commented 
upon the I sfa-siddhi. This, by the w^ay, shows that the work 
was well known in the North also 'in Ramanuia’s time. As 
regaids its superior limit, we have to depend upon the references 
to other works which it contains. Generally speaking, Vimuk- 
tatman quotes sparingly, quotations even from Samkara being 
rare. He of course cites many passages from the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavad-gita. He also quotes from Badarayana, 
Gaudapada and Bhartrhari. But they are all too early to be of 
any avail to us in determining the date of the Ista-siddhi. The 
latest writer to whom the book refers is Suresvara. There are 
two quotations in it from him: one in the last chapter and the 
other in the last but one. The first cannot be traced in any of 
the printed works of Suresvara, including the Variiiia on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.2 The second passage is found in 
the N aiskarmy a-siddhi (iv 53) so that, even if we should leave 
out of consideration the first of these passages, we still have one 
which is definitely from Suresvara. Since Suresvara was a pupil 
of ^aihkara, we may conclude that the Ista-siddhi cannot be 
earlier than 850 A. D. These limits, viz. 850 to 1050 A. D. 
are all that we can fix for the work with the data we at present 
possess. There is one circumstance however w’hich at first sight 
seems to determine the time of our -work quite definitely; and we 
should refer to it here. Sarvajfiatman, disciple of Suresvara, 
refers according to the commentators on his Sarnksepa-idriraka 
to the Ista-siddhi^. If that is so and if the author of the Ista- 


1, See K dvyci-mcildi Series No. 3 (xxv 32). 

2, The printed Vdrittka, it may be stated, does not contain all 
the verses of the work. See Editor’s note on page 298. f Anandasrama 
Edn.) 

3, See Madusndana’s commentary (Benares Edn.) on iv, "14. 
Compare also the other commentaries in the Anandasrama Edn. of 
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suidhi in his turn quotes from Suresvara, it is clear that all the 
three writers should have been contemporaries. Probably they 
were; but it seems somewhat risky to draw such a conclusion on 
the basis of what is stated by commentators who wrote several 
centuries later. 

There is also another circumstance that has to be mentioned 
in this connection; but, while it may furnish a point of some 
briographical interest, it does not take us nearer the truth about 
the date of our author. There is a book with the title Nyaya- 
niakaraiida published in the Chowkhamba Series at Benares; and 
in this volume are included two other short treatises by the same 
author, viz. Anandabodha. Anandabodha’s name is well known 
as that ot a great exponent of the Advaita and his importance 
Will be indicated if W'e mention that one of the five definitions 
of inithydtvci — a conception of linidamental importance tor the 
Advaita — is ascribed to him^. In one of these short treatises, 
VIZ. Pramana-mala, Anandabodha quotes the following half- 
sloka^ which is found m the I sia-sidclhi (120) prefacing it with 
the words etadevoktam giiriibhih — 

5TFq5T WiR0Tl?^l4 5T Wi I 

<An effect cannot be dissociated from its material cause; and if it 
does not abide there, -where else could it be?’ We may conclude 
from this, though we cannot be quite sure about it, that Ananda- 
bodha was a disciple of Vimuktatman^. There is nothing impro- 
bable in this, for Anandabodha was an early writer on the Ad- 
vaita as shown, for example, by the fact this his Nydya-maka- 
raiida has been commented upon by Citsukha (1300 A. D.)'^. 
Further, Anandabodha quotes more than once from the 
siddhi and his view in regard to more than one detail of Advaitic 


the work. The original contains only the general expression mukti- 
kovtddh, i. e. ‘ those that are -well-versed in the knowledge leading to 
release’. 

1. See Laghu-candrikd on Advaita-nddhi. p. 440 (Nirn: sag. 
Press). 

2. See p. 4. I o-we this reference to Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami festri. 

3. It is strange that the colophon in none of the three works of 
Anandabodha mentions his guru. 

4. See Introduction to Natskarmya-siddhi (Bombay Sans. Series) 
1925 p. xxxvi. 
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doctrine is idenlicnl with tlint maintained in the lattei-t Ananda 
bodha's date ,s not known; blithe frequently refers to Vaeaspati^' 
who IS now generally taken to have Bourished in the first halt of 
the ninth century (“41 A D.)3. „ I.ta-sMln 

be the guru of Anandabodha, he cannot be earlier than 850 A.D 
— a result at which we have already arrived. 


The work is described by the author himself as a prakarana 
or hnanual' ol the Vedanta. It is divided into eight chapters of 
which the first is much the biggest, occupying over one-half of 
the work. The remaining chapters also are of unequal length. 
It IS written throughout in aitnstvhh stanzas which are comment- 
ed upon by the author himsclf—a method of exposition which 
seems to have been common at one tune. Speaking generally, 
the work exhibits more interest in the theory than in the practi- 
cal aspects ol Vcdrintic teaching. The contents of the several 
chapters may be briefly slated as follows : 


Chaplcrs 1-S: These arc devoted to establishing the doctrine 
of what is known as nninincciinya-khyaLi or the Advaitic view of 
Error as against the views adopted in the other systems. In 
other woids, the ami of these chapters is to defend the doctrine 
of Maya; and this doctrine, it appears, is what is intended to be 
understcxKl by the term istn occurring in the title of the work^. 
In-these chapters is contained one of the fullest expositions of the 
various theories of Error known to Indian philosophy. 

Chiipicr 6: 'I'his discusses the problem of what constitutes 
the dsyayci or tlie scat of avuiya or Maya. As is well known, 
there arc two views here some like Vacaspati maintaining that 
the jiva is the dsrnya; and others like Suresvara holding that it 
is Brahman-'’. The view taken here is the latter. 


1. Sec e.ff. pp, 199 & 359 on which are mentioned ideas found 
respectively on pp. (30) (291) of the Ista-siddhi. 

2. ^eCff.A'. pp. 1C3 & 197. 

3. See Keith: Indian Logic & Atomism, pp. 29-3.0. 

4. Compare: — 

i (277). 

5. See e.g. Siddhdnla-lesa-samgraha pp. 55 & 65 (KumbhaKonam 
Edition). 
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Chapter 7 : This deals with the question whether there is 
only one jiva or many and m this connection reviews the mater- 
ialistic doctrine that denies the soul altogether, pluralistic doct- 
rines like the Nyaya that recognize many souls, all being viewed 
as other than the Supreme and that school of Vedanta which 
assumes a relation of identity-in-difference (bhedahheda) between 
the jiva and Brahman. The conclusion reached is that there is 
only one jiva, which is no other than Brahman itself associated 
with Maya. 

Chapter 8 : This is about the nature of avidyd-nivrtti, the 
disappearance or negation of avidyd which is itself conceived a,s 
neither sat nor asai. Granting avidya, the opponent asks how 
its disappearance which is required as a pre-condition of 
release is to be conceived. This is a favourite question with 
the critics of the Advaita who not only attack the doctrine of 
Maya directly but also try to refute it indirectly by showing the 
impossibility of conceiving the negation of avidyd. More than 
one explanation of it is given here. One of them is that avidyd- 
nivriU is pancama-prakdra by which we have to understand that 
it is neither sat, nor asat, nor sadasat, nor other than sat and 
asat but is oi a fifth variety. It looks as if the explanation was 
borrowed from the Madhyamika school of Buddhism which con- 
ceives of its ultimate, viz. Sunya in exactly the same way — as dis- 
carding the four predicables of saf etc. (caiuskoti vinirmnkia)^. 
This explanation of the negation of avidyd is found in the first 
chapter of the work. In the present chapter two other explana- 
tions are suggested as alternative ones. They are — (i) that it may 
be equated with Brahman itself on the principle that all negation 
is eventually expressible in positive terms and (ii) that it is ctiiir- 
vacanlya or othei than fis’ or ‘is not’ like avidyd itself. It is the 
first of the three explanations that has come to be associated ii 
Advaitic tradition with the I sta-siddhi^. 


1. See Sarvadarhana-samgraha, Ch. ii. 

2. See commentaries on the Samksepa-sdrlraka, iv. H, a stanz 
.already referred to. JThe Stddhdnta-le^a-samgraha of Appaya Dricfsi’ 

ascribes the view to Anandbodha (p. 436). But see Nydya-makarand 
pp. 352-9, 



note on the madras museum plates of 

BHAKTI-RAJA. 


T. N. Ramachandran, m.a. 

In the April-June (VoL V, Part 11-1931, pp. 128-143) 
number of the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras I edited 
the above plates. A few corrections, and one or two points of 

interest that escaped my notice at the time of writing find a nlace 
in this note, ^ ‘ 


In the first place, my identification of the date of the grant 
from the data available in the plates as Monday, 21st October 
1355 A.p., needs revision, I am thankful to Mr. K. N. Dikshit* 
Deputy Director-General of Archaeology for drawing my atten- 
tion to this, and communicating to me his calculations which run 
as follows^: — 


« I think, we should take ‘ gaka 1277 ’ as an ‘ Expired ’ 
year and not as a ^ Current ’ one. It is also equally possible that 
the expression ‘ MahakQrttikyam ’ may denote the Karttika 
am'avasya, instead of Paurnima. The following dates may be 
considered and against them I have also noted the ending 
moments of their respective tithis as given on page 315 of the 
Ephemeris (L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, An Indian Ephemeris, 


Vol. 

IV). 

Day 

Date 

Month 

Year A.D. 

Tiihi ending 

1. 

Monday 

24 

October 

1356 

moment 
Amavasya *40 

2, 

(a) 

Monday 

7 

November 

1356 

14*60 

2. 

(b) ^ 

Tuesday 

8 

November 

1356 

Paurnima *67 


Item 1 is a possible equivalent if ‘ Amavasya' stands for the 
expression ' Mahakarttiki Items 2 (a) and (b) will show that 
the Paurnima tithi began on Monday evening and ended on 


1. Mr. Dikshit’s letter to me on this point is reproduced here. 
’ V— 42 
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Tuesday evening. The observances connected with the Karttika 
Paurnima, such as the gift and floating of lighted lamps are more 
appropriate to the evening and it is therefore very probable that 
of the two days over which the Paurnima extended, the first, i.e, 
Monday was considered as the ceremonial Paurnima, suitable for 
the donation 

Thus Monday, 7th November 1356 A.D. appears to be the 
most probable date corresponding to the data given in the plates. 
The cyclic year would then be Dundubhi instead of Manmatha. 

A few readings in the text (pp. 137-143) should be corrected 
as follows: — 

P. 137- Text, line 7- Instead of “ mahair ” read “ maho ” 

P. 138- „ „ 19&'| „ h{h)amdhain- read bhdnavi- 

20 ) yyam ” yam ” 

P.139- „ „ 34 „ “ ya yesdin ” rea.d ^‘yajttsdm” 

P. 140 Translation-verse 4, lines 3 and 4-Instead of “who trea- 
sure most the elevation of their souls or 
who care most for self-respect” read “ who 
take their origin from themselves {i.e. who 
are sprung either from the sun or the 
moon)”. 

P. 141 „ verse 10, lines 8 and 9- Instead of “He re- 

ceived or upheld or supported the iriendly 
reverence of his leige, Bhoja-raja — ” read 
“He obstructed the passage of the vessel 
containing objects of worship that Bhoja- 
raja sent to the sun, in token of his reve_ 
rence to the latter ”. 

p. 142 „ verse 18, line 3-Instead of “ the reservoir 

of fame and virtue” read “ the abode of 
yajus, i.e. a student of the Yajur-veda'’ . 

What has been narrated above with reference to the obstruc- 
tion by Karikala of the passage of the vessel containing objects 
of worship that Bhoja-raja sent to the sun (p. 141, verse 10, lines 
8 and 9) requires elucidation. For this Dr. N. Venk^tai'ama- 
nayya’s article in Telugu on “ The Polavarti stone inscription of 
Karikala ” published in the Bhdrati,'^ and N avacola caritra^ by 

1. Bharatt (Telugu), Vibhava, pu§ya, 1929, pp. 90-91. 

2. Lingana Kavi, Navac^a caritra, (pub. Andhrapatrika Press, 
Mdaras, 1923), pp. 16-17. 
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Lingana Kavi are helpful. In both, the part of the hero is played 
by Karikala. While, however, in the former the king who does 
worship to the sun is called, as in our plates of Bhakti-raja 
Bhoja-raja, in the latter he is known by the name of Bhaskara 
Coda. The account found in the Doctor’s article is more reliable 
than that found in the Navacola caritra, being based on a stone 
inscription^ of probably the 11th century A.D. 

The story narrated in the “ Navacolacaritra ” being highly 
interesting, a short account of it is given below: — 

While Karikala was ruling the land there was a king called 
Bhaskara C5da who was a great devotee of the sun. Every 
morning, about 10 A. M., he would worship the sun, get choice 
food served in 1,20,000 gold plates, and looking at the sun wave 
his hands upwards, offering them, as it were, to the deity. 
Immediately all the plates containing the offerings would mount 
up in the air and reach the sun, who would gladly partake of 
them. Then the plates would descend to the king. On account 
of the favour that the sun showed to the king by accepting his 
offerings, the latter got so conceited and puffed up with pride that 
he refused to obey the mandate of Karikala, w'ho sent to him his 
men asking him to help him in the task of erecting embank- 
ments for the river Kaverl. His refusal was reported to 
Karikala who once again demanded of him his obedience ere he 
would be forced to take steps to teach him to obey his command. 
But Bhaskara Coda was stubborn saying that his own power and 
valour were unshakable inasmuch as he had the favour and 
support of the sun-god, who was daily accepting his offerings. 

On hearing this, Karikala sent a mandate to the sun-god as 
follows:—" You are hereby prohibited from accepting Bhaskara 
Coda’s offerings, as he has refused obedience to me, a devotee of 
Siva.” The sun-god preferred to do as Karikala bade him, as e 
was loth to bring on his head the wrath of ^iva, whose devotee 
Kankala happened to be. And on the ne,rt day, Bh^kam 

Coda sent his usual plates of offerings, they mounted up m th 
*y but were not accepted by the sun. Thereupon they descen- 
ded down to the king who, on seeing that they were not ace ^ 
ted by his god. put up fervent prayers to him requeuing h.m to 
rccopMtei, and to fet h.m know it he '- guilty of a„y <=r.me 
that prevented the god from showing h.m t he usual favour. 


3. 


Bharatl tTelugu), Vibhava, Magha, 1929. 
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being told by the sun-god that his disobedience to Karikala wa 
the crime that he was guilty of and that unless he did as th 
latter bade him to do he (sun) would be forced to refuse hi 
offerings, Bhaskara Coda agreed to do so; thereupon the su 
accepted the offerings. Bhaskara Coda went to Karikala wit 
all humility and helped him in the latter's task. Karika'' 
received the convert with open arms and rewarded him suitably 
The account of this story found in Dr. Venkataramanayya 
article “ The Polavarti stone inscription of Karikala " is ; 
follows: — 

4. Bhojapujarghyapairdnt irtni Surydrpitdm ca | 
Nijdjnay ambarasthdm cakre 1am ddsavan-nrpan 
“ The king {i.e. Karikala) stopped the passage of thr 
vessels containing offerings of worship dedicated to the su 
god by Bh6]a, and by his command made them stay in the sl» 
(By doing so) he made him (Bhoja), as it were, his slave”. 

The latter account is more reliable than the former for b 
reasons: — 

(1) . It agrees with the account found in our plates 
Bhakti-raja. The name of the sun-worshippmg king is given 
Bhoja in both while in the N avacdlacaritra he is styled a Cc 
(Cola) and is called Bhaskara Coda. 

(2) . It is a stone inscription dating from the 11th cent 
A.D.2. The N avacdlacaritra, however, was written by Linga 
a Telugu poet who lived in the latter half of the 15th century A. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Bharatt, pusya, 1929, p. 91. 

Jbid. p. 90. 

Lingana, Mav£ud\a cariira, (pub, Andhrapatrika Press, 1 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

The Five Laws of Library Science by S. R. Ranganathan 
Esq., M.A., L.T., F.L.A., Librarian, Madras University Libr- 
ary and Secretary, Madras Library Association. Published 
by the Madras Library Association. Demy 8 Vo. calico 
bound pp. i — ^xxxii + 1 — 458. Price Rs. 5. 

This book has been published by the Madras Library Asso- 
ciation as its Publication series No. 2 and as the first of a 
contemplated series of books on the technical and practical 
aspects of library work. The author, Mr. S. R. Ranganathan, is 
a trained expert in the subject of library science, having under- 
gone special training in England in libraryship and made an 
intensive study of library work of all types by visits to libraries in 
various parts of England. As the librarian of the Madras Univer- 
sity Library, he has harnessed to his task the knowledge he has so 
acquired. The Library “ has developed in his hands wonderfully 
into a live human institution ” with an increase in the issue of 
volumes from the library and a large influx of readers to it. It is, 
indeed, a very happy idea that the Madras Library Association, 
under the able and energetic guidance of its President, Mr. K. 
V. Krishnaswami Iyer, Advocate, Madras, should have chosen 
Mr. Ranganathan, to write this book. The history of the Library 
Movement in the various countries of the world, its progress and 
present condition, and the principles of the management and use 
of libraries have all been brought together under the title ** The 
Five Laws of Library Science." As Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer 
says, “the author has a trained analytical intellect." According 
to him, the five laws are — books are for use ; books are for all j 
every book its reader ; save the time of the reader ; the library is 
a growing organism. In his exposition of them, he has exhibited 
a wealth of learning, a mastery of detail, a fine sense of humour, 
and a polished style. Anybody who picks up this book for study 
may, at the outset, wonder how any person could manage to 
write a book of more than 400 pages on what may be considered 
a simple and recondite topic. To his agreeable siu'prise, however, 
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he will find that what appear to be simple propositions have until 
recently not been sufficiently realized by educated men in the 
management and use of libraries and that a good deal of special 
training and scientific instruction is involved in them. Above 
all, he will find it very interesting reading and will not like to 
close the book until he has perused it right through. This is, in 
fact, the highest compliment, that an author may lay claim to. 
Mr. Ranganathan has used the arts known to authors for the 
purpose of sustaining the interest of the reader. He often 
illustrates his statements by humourous anecdotes like the one 
about the application to the Readership in Mathematics by a 
graduate, at page 49 ; and he clothes certain of his conclusions in 
the garb of dialogues, such as the one we read at page 2 5 between 
“ The Rule of Least Space " and “ Rule of Least Cost ” and the 
First Law ; and the one at page 237 between the Development 
Minister, the Finance Minister, the Director of Public Instruction, 
etc., in a departmental conference. 


In India, where the percentage of literacy among its vast 
population is very small, the modern system of library science 
must be considered absolutely necessary, specially for the purpose 
of liquidating the large mass of ignorance by the establishment 
of rural libraries all or^er the country. The movement is in its 
infancy here ; but its progress is entirely due in the Madras Presi- 
dency to the propaganda and the organising work of the Madras 
Library Association. This book will easily be a standard treatise 
in the literature that is gathered by them for the propagation of 
the principles of library science among the educated public and 
for the enlightenment of the library staff. 


We have great pleasure in congratulating the author on this 
nice and interesting volume, which has been so finely printed 
and got up by the Madras Law Journal Press. It contains a 
oreword by Sii P. S. Sivaswami Iyer who has given expression 
to his appreciation of the book and of the author. It is, indeed, 
no small achievement to have earned the praise of one who is a 
great scholar and a discerning critic. It contains also a very 
interesting introduction by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Chief 
Librarian, Croydon, one of the masters of the science. One 
lemark of his about this book is very noteworthy. He says, It 
IS unique, I believe, in that it attempts for the first time a 
comprehensive survey by a librarian, who has a peculiar Indian 
mind and reflects his own racial culture and basic theories of the 
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arfof book distribution, as it is understood in the modern library 
world.” 

We hope and trust that Mr. Ranganathan will 

labours and bring out many more works on the practical and 
labours and Dimg enrich India’s con- 

LThf~^ora worid subjeC. The following 

sii'it'verses composed by Prof. S. Kappuswami Sastn emime- 

Ite CW cryptl manner to be easy of remembrance. 
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